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PEEFACE. 


As  I  remartecl  in  the  preface  to  the  original  editioQ  of 
this  book,  I  have  endeavored  to  observe  the  proper  pro- 
portions. The  aanae  space  is  not  given  to  every  period  or 
to  every  transaction.  On  the  contrary,  events  are  narrated 
at  greater  or  less  length,  according  to  their  iraportauoe  — 
a  few  days  occupying  as  many  pages  in  some  parts  of  the 
volume  as  a  long  series  of  years  in  others.  By  tliua  making 
inferior  matters  suhordiaate,  I  trust  that  I  have  done  more 
justice  than  might  be  anticipated,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  book,  to  the  great  passages  in  onr  history.  It  is 
nowhere,  however,  a  book  of  details.  I  have  confined 
myself  intentionally  to  outlines  —  endeavoring  to  sketch 
these  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  comprehensive  concep- 
tions of  the  whole,  ratlier  than  complete  views  of  any 
single  part. 

In  bringing  down  the  history  to  the  present  time,  I  have 
made  a  few  correctioBS  and  omisaions  in  Parts  I.,  IT.,  and 
III.,  and  almost  wholly  re-written  Part  lY. 
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CHAPTER    1. 

Discovert. 

Tradl-  Thb^  fii'St  man.   to  discover  the   shores  of  the 

tionai.  United  States,  according  to  Icelandic  writings,  was 
the  Icelander  Leif.  A  countryman  of  his,  sailing  from 
Greenland,  had  reached  Newfoundland  or  Labrador,  and 
Leif  sailed  in  search  of  the  same  land,  a  few  years  after- 
wards. He  is  described  as  having  found  more  than  he 
sought,  by  keepiag  on  to  the  southward  and  westward, 
until  he  arrived  at  a  point  which  he  called  Vinland,  from 
the  wild  grapes  growing  there,  and  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  he  our  own  Ehode  Island.  This  was  in  the  year 
1000,  and  from  that  time,  for  upwards  of  three  hundred 
years,  voyages  to  tliese  coasts  continued  to  he  made  at 
intervals  by  Icelanders  or  Northmen.  Other  traditions 
bring  over  Madoe  and  his  Welshmen  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  the  Venetian  brothers  Zeni  at  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  ;  but  when  they  came,  and  if  they  came  at 
all,  cannot  now  be  told. 

Hiatori-  Whatever  may  he  thought  of  these  traditional 
™''  discoveries,  this  much,  at  least,  is  historical  about 
them :  that  they  quickened  the  discoveries  of  a  later  period. 
The  idea  that  land  could  be  gained  by  sailing  westward 
over  the  Atlantic  was  a  very  old  one,  but  it  needed  to  be 
revived.  At  last  it  triumphed,  and  Christopher  Columbus, 
a  Genoese  in  the  Spanish  service,  diacoveied  Guanahani, 
or  San  Salvador,  one  of  the  Bahama  Islaads,  at  dawn  on 
(8) 
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Friday,  October  12,  1492.  He  thought  he  had  succeeded 
in  jiDding  a  wcstera  route  to  the  Indies,  and  therefore 
called  his  discovery  the  West  Indies.  On  his  third  voyage 
westward,  in  1498,  he  reached  the  American  continent  off 
tlie  Island  of  Trinidad ;  but  if  he  knew  it  to  be  a  continent, 
he  supposed  it  to  be  Asiatic,  and  so  ho  continued  to  sup- 
pose It  till  his  death  in  1506.  The  next  year  a  German 
geographer,  drawing  from  the  descriptions  given  by 
Amerigo  Vespucci>%a  Florentine  who  had  crossed  the 
ocean  under  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  flags,  coined  the 
name  of  America.  Several  years  still  elapsed  before 
Columbus  was  known  to  have  discovered  a  New  World. 

No  event  in  history  appears  to  have  been  more 
oftue  happily  timed.  The  middle  ages  were  closing,  the 
^^'  modern  were  opening  ;  the  great  nations  of  Europe 
were  puttiug  forth  their  energies,  material  and  immaterial, 
when  the  discovery  of  America  came  just  iu  season  to 
help  and  be  helped  by  the  movements  of  these  stirring 
years.  Had  it  taken  place  before,  or  long  before,  it  would 
have  suffered  from  the  want  of  those  who  could  turn  it  to 
account ;  had  it  been  delayed,  or  long  delayed,  genera^ 
tions  would  have  languished  without  the  goldea  oppor- 
tunities which  it  gave  them.  The  old  world  needed  the 
new  ;  the  new  needed  the  old. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

Bpakish    Settlements, 

From  almost  every  point  first  gained  in  America, 
Bflyen-  hs  well  as  £rom  the  shores  of  Spain,  adventures, 
*"'"^'  some  great,  some  small,  some  national,  some  in- 
dividual, were  urged  by  the  Spaniards  in  all  dii-ections. 
The  West  loclies,  at  first  the  whole,  soon  became  the  mere 
centre  of  the  Spanish  possessions. 

The  first  to  reach  the  territory  of  the  present 
LeouiQ  United  States  was  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  companion  of 
FioiLda.  CQiujabua.  Long  visited  by  dreams  of  riches,  and 
latterly,  in  hia  advancing  age,  excited  by  rumors  of  a  fown- 
ttun  in  which  youth  might  be  renewed,  Ponco  set  sail  from 
Porto  Rico  in  search  of  the  treasures  in  the  north.  On 
Easter  Sunday, — in  the  Spanish  calendar  Pasoua  Florida, 
—  he  descried  a  land  to  ivhicli,  in  his  mingled  visions  of 
resurrection  and  of  abundance,  he  gave  the  name  of  Florida 
or  Flower-land,  (1512.)  Nine  years  later,  with  a  com- 
mission from  the  Spanish  crown,  a.i  governor  of  Florida, 
Ponce  returned  to  conquer  and  to  colonize  his  discovery. 
But  driven  off  by  the  natives  of  the  coast,  the  old  adven- 
turer left  Florida  to  return  no  more,  (1521.) 

A  series  of  expeditions  had  already  begun  to 
esprfi-  scour  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  Portuguese  Cor- 
"™*"  tereal  had  led  the  way,  twenty  years  before,  in  a 
cruise  upwards  the  north,  (1501.)  A  line  of  Spanish  ad- 
venturers, intent  upon  treasure  and  conquest,  succeeded. 
1»  (5) 
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Vasquez  de  Ayllon  twice  made  descents  upon  Chicora,  the 
later  Carolina,  (1520-24.)  Gomez  stuled  farther  to  the 
north  in  quest  of  a  western  passage  to  richer  lands,  (152o,) 
Famphilo  do  Narvaez  tried  his  fortune  in  Florida,  (1528,) 
whither  also  De  Soto  directed  hia  greater  expedition,  and 
pursued  his  wanderings  northward  and  westward  (1539-43) 
with  no  greater  reward  than  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi, 
(1541.)  At  the  same  time,  Vasquez  Coronado  was  pene- 
trating from  Mexico  high  up  into  the  interior,  (1540-42,) 
while  De  Cahrillo  (1542)  was  coasting  the  Pacific  shore, 
and,  though  dying  on  the  voyage,  leaving  his  pilot,  Ferrelo, 
to  ascend  as  far  as  Oregon,  (154S.)  Of  these  western  ex- 
plorations there  were  few  if  any  results  to  satisfy  the 
explorers.  Nor  were  the  adventurers  in  the  east  hetter 
contented ;  the  only  ones  to  gain  any  thing  being  those  who 
laded  their  ships  with  slaves.  The  natives  had  heen  pressed 
into  bondage  almost  from  the  moment  when  they  were  first 
seen  in  the  West  Indies. 

Luiade  A  flgure  of  more  Christian  aspect  appears  in 
Coaooiio.  L^ig  jg  Cancello,  a  Dominican  friar.  Obtaining 
an  order  from  Spain  that  all  the  slaves  from  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  should  be  returned,  he  set 
sail  with  such  as  he  could  collect.  Instead  of  proposing  to 
conquer  the  natives,  he  went  with  the  hope  of  converting 
them  to  a  religion  of  peace.  But  in  his  first  interview  with 
them  on  the  coast,  he  and  two  priests  accompanying  him 
were  slain,  (1649.) 

Menen-  Nearly  twenty  years  elapsed,  and  our  soil  was 
*'■  etill  unoccupied  by  the  Spaniards.  At  length  a 
veteran  commander,  Menendez  de  Aviles,  engaged  fo  com- 
plete the  conquest  and  to  commence  the  colonization  of 
Florida,  with  a  train  of  soldiers,  priests,  and  negro  slaves. 
He  was  of  a  stem  temper,  without  a  vision  of  romance  or  a 
touch  of  sensibility  to  turn  him  from  the  severe  enterprise 
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■which  he  had  assumed.  He  began  with  the  foundation  of  Sf. 
Augustme,  (September  8,  1565,)  the  oldest  town  in  the 
Uoit^d  States.  Then  he  routed  tmd  slew  some  French 
settlers  who  had  lately  encamped  upon  the  ground  claimed 
by  Spsun,  and  whose  destruction  had  been  one  of  the  great 
incenljyes  to  his  expedition.  Where  they  fell  most  thickly, 
the  conqueror  marked  out  the  site  of  a  Christian  church. 
The  colony  thus  resolutely  founded  brought  none  of  the  rich 
returns  that  had  been  looked  for ;  but  it  was  not  abandoned. 
DeEsps-  Fifteen  years  afterwards,  the  expeditions  ftx)ni 
jfoMd  Mexico  were  renewed  by  Ruiz  (1580)  and  De 
acrino.  Egp^jiQ^  (1581,)  the  latter  of  whom,  followed  by 
soldiers  and  Indians,  marched  northward,  until  he  named 
the  country  New  Mexico,  and  founded  the  settlement  of 
Santa  Fe,  the  second  town  of  the  United  States  in  point 
of  age.  Twenty  years  later,  (1602,)  a,  squadron  under  Se- 
bastiano  Vizcmno  explored  the  Califomian  shore,  bestow- 
ing upon  its  hea<llands  and  its  bays  many  of  the  names 
which  they  still  bear.  It  was  Vizcaino's  hope  to  colonize 
the  coast,  but  he  died  in  the  midst  of  his  schemes,  (1608.) 
Motive  '^^^  motives  of  the  Spanish  settler,  as  we  per- 
ceive, were  partly  of  a  high  and  pM-tly  of  a  low 
nature.  Devoted  to  great  aims  and  to  generous  deeds,  he 
encountered,  as  Luis  de  Caiicello  did  in  Florida,  the  perils 
of  an  unknown  shore,  in  order  to  impart  to  others  the  iaith 
in  which  he  lived  and  for  which  he  was  wiUing  to  die.  But 
in  another  aspect  the  Spanish  character  grows  dark  and 
threatening.  Men,  like  the  greater  part  of  those  who  have 
been  mentioned,  sought  our  land  for  gold  or  for  dominion  ; 
sometimes,  indeed,  with  a  national  object,  but  more  gener- 
ally for  merely  selfish  ends.  Motives  of  this  sort  led  to 
scenes  of  cruelty  and  of  carnage,  on  which  it  is,  fortunately, 
unnecessary  lo  dwelL 
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The  institutions  of  Spain  were  those  of  an  abso- 
tioiiB."  lute  monai-chy.  They  lent  but  little  aid  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  better  elements  in  the  national  charac- 
ter. Indeed,  they  rather  encouraged  the  opposite  elements, 
both  before  and  afler  the  colonies  of  the  nation  were 
founded.  A  military  rule  was  the  only  poliUcal  institution 
of  Florida.  It  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  officials,  whose 
authority  was  kept  up  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  general  prog- 
ress of  the  settlements.  A  rigid  system  of  trade,  uphold- 
ing a  monopoly  in  favor  of  the  government,  or  of  the 
capitalists  dependent  on  the  government  at  home,  increased 
tlie  obstacles  with  which  the  colony  liad  to  contend. 

Coming  with  these  motives  and  under  these  insti- 
st^^  tutions,  the  Spaniards  found  themselves  in  circum- 
stances of  similar  tendency.  Choosing  the  south 
for  their  fii-st,  and,  as  it  proved,  their  only  settlements,  from 
its  promising  the  richest  harvest,  they  met  the  influences 
springing  from  the  air  above  them  and  from  the  earth 
beneath  them.  The  habits  of  indulgence  and  of  repose 
which  ensued  were  any  thing  but  favorabZe  to  chai'acter  or 
to  prosperity. 

KtMntot  ^^^  ^^  f^r  between  were  the  Spanish  settle- 
^sh  ments.  But  the  Spanish  claims  were  universal. 
In  tlie  first  place,  there  was  a  papal  bull  of  1493, 
conveying  a  right  to  all  America.  In  the  next  place,  there 
were  the  successive  discoverers  from  Ponce  de  Leon  to 
Vizcaino,  whose  labors  had  won  the  continent  anew.  The 
name  of  Florida  was  sti-etched  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  tliat  of  New  Mexico  was  made 
equally  extensive  in  the  interior  and  on  the  west.  Could 
names,  and  deeds,  and  papal  bulls  have  sufficed  to  support 
the  Spanish  claim,  it  would  have  prevailed  throughout  the 
United  States. 
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Fee N en  Settlements. 

jig„  The  tppioaclips  of  Franco  lo  our  country  were 

iTrance.  made,  fii  et  bj  fi  hermen  (lo04  )  and  then  by  navi- 
gators. A  Florentine,  Ven-azzano,  in  the  French  eer- 
vice,  SEuhng  along  the  co'L.t  from  Florida  to  Newfound- 
land, was  not  defpiied  by  any  pie\iou^  discoveries  from 
giving  to  the  continent  the  name  of  New  France,  (1524.) 
Ten  years  after  the  rrenchmin  C  irtier  renewed  the  name 
in  voyages  in  and  about  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
(1534-i2.) 

Nothing  howe'^er  was  done  in  a  persevering 
FatoofHs  way  to  in  the  name  upon  the  territory,  until  Admi- 
Husne-  j.g\^  j)g  Coliguy  couLCi^ed  the  ilea  of  a  colony  to 
which  his  brothci  Proftat^nt"  the  Huguenots^,  might 
repair  for  refuge  againat  per^  tution  in  France.  After 
failing  to  make  i  '(ettlement  in  feouth  America,  De  Coligny 
despatched  a  partj  to  the  northern  coast,  where  a  foi-t, 
named  Charlesfort  in  hon  r  of  the  French  king,  was 
erected  near  Poit  Eojii  m  lie  j  reseat  South  Carolina, 
(1562^)  This  stttlement  likewise  filling  through,  another 
was  made  upon  the  St  John  s  m  Florida,  where  a  fort 
caDed  Caroline  was  leaiel  (1564  )  The  mutinous  dispo- 
sitions of  the  c  lonists  and  their  Indiin  wars  bad  much 
reduced  the  settlement,  when  it  -v-ab  innihilated  by  the 
Spanish  force  under  Mcnendez  de  Allies,  (1565.)  Such 
of  the  French  as  did  not  escape  or  fall  in  battle  were  put 
C9) 
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to  death  by  the  Spaniai-d  and  the  Catholic,  "  oot  as  French- 
loen,"  he  is  edd  to  have  declared,  "hut  as  Lutherans." 
Such  was  the  imhappy  fate  of  the  first  fugitives  from  (he 
old  world  to  the  new.  Objects  at  once  of  religious  and  of 
national  animosity,  they  were  pursued  by  enemies  enlisted 
against  them  as  on  a  crusade.  The  passions  of  Europe 
obtained  fresh  space  in  America ;  the  feeble  fell,  the  strong 
triumphed  as  they  had  done  in  older  lands. 

But  there  was  something  inspiring,  after  all,  in 
ttoru>"  the  associations  of  the  western  shore.  If  the  fugi- 
avenge  tjygg  thither  were  murdered  by  their  foes,  they  were 
*''™''  not  forgotten  by  their  friends.  Three  years  after 
their  victory,  the  Spaniards  were  surprised  on  the  same 
ground  by  a  French  expedition  under  De  Gourgues,  a  sol- 
dier of  Gascony,  who  had  sold  his  estate  in  order  to  avenge 
hia  fallen  countrymen.  He  took  the  Spanish  forts,  and 
hung  his  prisoners,  with  the  inscription  above  them,  "  Not 
as  Spaniards  or  Moriscoes,  but  as  Traitors,  Robbers,  and 
Assassins."  Thus  was  our  soil  a  second  time  darkened 
with  the  slaughter  of  strangers.  "Without  waiting  an  attack 
from  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine,  De  Gourgues  sailed 
home,  the  last  of  tlie  French  to  attempt  the  possession  of 
Florida  or  of  Carolma,  (1568.) 

A  long  period  elapsed  before  the  French  reap- 
^  "  peared,  except  as  fishermen  or  as  traders,  in  any 
Msina.  paj.t  of  America.  At  length,  a  grsmt  of  all  the 
andDT  territory  from  Pennsylvania  to  New  Brunsivick, 
snussaje,  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^f  Acadie,  was  made  by  Henry 
IV.  of  France  to  the  Sieur  de  Monls,  (1603,)  and 
he,  after  a  hard  winter,  made  the  first  permanent  set- 
tlement of  Frenchmen  in  America  at  Port  Eoyal,  (1604,) 
since  Annapolis.  A  later  attempt  to  make  a  settle- 
ment upon  Cape  Cod  met  with  immediate  failure  on 
account   of  the   hostility  of  the   natives,  (1606.)     Some 
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years  afterwards,  one  or  two  Jesuit  missionaries  crossed 
oyer  from  that  part  of  Acadie  which  was  occupied,  to  a 
part  a3  yet  unoccupiedj  withhi  the  limits  of  the  present 
Maine,  (1612.)  Tiiey  were  followed  the  next  year,  by  De 
Saussaye,  the  agent  of  Madame  de  Guercheville  to  whom 
the  earlier  grant  to  De  Monts  was  now  reconveyed;  the 
limits  being  extended  so  fer  as  to  reach  from  Florida  to  the 
St.  Lawrence.  De  Saussaye,  accompanied  by  a  few  Jes- 
uits, began  the  colony  of  St.  Sauveur  upon  Mount  Desert 
Island,  off  the  coast  of  Maine,  (1613.)  It  was  hardly  be- 
gun, however,  before  it  was  broken  up  by  an  atlack  from 
an  English  armed  vessel  belonging  to  the  then  rising  colony 
of  Virginia, 

(.^^^^  Meantime  the  banners  of  France  had  been  car- 
chaiu-  ried  up  the  St,  Lawrence.  Champlain,  the  greatest 
"  ™"  leader  whom  the  French  had  as  yet  followed  to  the 
west,  laid  the  foundations  of  Quebec  in  the  heart  of  the 
province  of  Canada,  (1608.)  The  next  year,  forming  an 
alliance  with  the  Algonquins  then  at  war  with  the  Iroquois 
or  Five  Nations  of  New  loik  he  marched  southward  to 
the  lake  which  bi-irs  lii=  name,  (1609.)  Six  yeaia  later, 
he  took  the  lead  in  another  foray  which  penetrated  the 
forest*  on  the  louthcni  shoie  of  Lalse  Ontario,  (1615.) 
A  new  wai  appeared  to  be  open  to  Fi-ench  settlemenis  in 
IheUnifel  Stites 

c  11  ona  But  nothing  followed  The  English  arms,  after 
with  ti  e  ^^  mtervi!  of  sei  erii  i  tars,  were  can-ied  against 
the  northern  settlements  of  the  French.  Acadie, 
already  made  the  subject  of  an  English  grant,  and  Canada 
were  conquered,  but  restored,  (1 028-32.)  Then  the  French 
came  down  in  their  turn,  and  drove  the  English  from  the 
trading  posts  established  by  the  Plymouth  colony  on  the 
Maine  coast,  (1631-35.)  The  attempts  to  repel  them 
were  in  vain  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  forbade  the  English  te 
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pass  Pema<[«id,a  point  midway  between  the  Kennebec  and 
the  Penobscot.     The  inteiioi  was  at  the  ''ame  lime  m  the 
occupation  of  the  French  priests  if  of  any  Luropeina 
Priests  '^^^  priests  and  the  missionaries  of  Fruice  were 

anil  mis-  the  most  prominent  amongst  her  letticra  They 
came  full  of  adventurp  is  of  feith,  hesitating  at  no 
danger,  shrinking  from  no  sacrifice  That  there  should  be 
some  less  worthy  amongst  the  number  nas  a  matter  of 
course.  It  was  equally  nitur-J  thit  amom;  the  most  wor- 
thy, there  should  be  many  to  mignify  Ihen  woik  to  count 
their  converts  too  freelj  ind  to  oppose  their  intagomsts  too 
fiercely.  But  taken  dl  m  all,  the  Fieceh  miasionaries 
Lave  a  higher  place  than  most  early  comers  deserve  in  our 
histo  y  "Whtt  the\  were  xnd  what  tht,y  did  will  appear 
moie  clearlj  at  a  liter  period 

Oilier  "5^  ith  the  1  ne  t  came  the  soldier   the  ex^  lorer 

Brttiera  ,uj^  t]jg  trader  all  animated  bj  the  love  of  entpr 
pnse  to  ai  nothing  of  its  rewirds  m  fime  or  in  iiches 
Thpy  film  a  Ic^s  sani  ter  ^roup  than  the  Spanish  settlPrs 
moie  iupple  m  re  g,ay  lhoUg,h  by  no  means  more  gallant 

institu-  Much  of  the  difference  vaiy  be  ascribed  ti  the 
tioDs  influence  ot  the  French  institutions  These  at  the 
time  m  question  weie  tie  institutions  of  a  comparatively 
limited  monarchy  If  there  were  arbitrary  influenee*  m 
the  government  "ufKcient  as  we  shall  hereafter  observe  to 
oppress  Its  subjects  and  its  colonies  there  was  also  '■ome 
thing  of  a  more  geneious  nature  bv  which  the  devotedne  s 
ot  the  mi  lonarj  tlie  braveiy  of  the  =oldiex  and  the  zeil 
of  the  adventurer  were  su  tamed 

fir  urn  The  iicumstances  in  which  the  Ftench  settlers 
«ta  ees  wciL  placed  tendcl  to  tonfiim  all  then  enterprise 
and  all  thfir  foititu  !e  Aband  ning  the  touthein  Carolma 
and  drawing  m  the  limits  of  Acadie  on  the  south  theyi^ere 
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for  a  long  time  concentrated  upon  northern  shores  and  in 
northern  valleys.  In  these  lands,  adventure  was  not  to  he 
pursued,  nor  was  sustenance  to  be  obtained,  without  energy 
and  hardihood. 

In  following  the  French  into  Acadie  and  Canada, 
French  we  have  gone  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United 
'^'^^'  Stales.  But  their  Acadie  embraced  our  M^ne,  or 
a  large  portion  of  it ;  their  Canada  comprehended  our  Ver- 
mont and  our  New  York,  or  large  portions  of  them ;  not  to 
speak  of  the  western  regions  afterwards  included  in  the 
same  province.  We  shall  return  to  the  French  at  the 
epoch  of  their  later  acquisitions.  For  the  present,  we 
leave  the  name  of  New  France,  bestowed  by  Verrazzano 
and  Cartier  in  their  voyages,  and  adopted  by  De  Monts, 
Cliamplain,  and  De  Saussaye,  in  their  settlements,  extend- 
JDO'  in  immense  proportions  along  the  seaboai'd  and  in  the 
interior.  It  was  a  title  to  be  set  against  tlie  Florida  and 
the  New  Mexico  of  Spain. 
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CHAPTEK  IV. 
Ekglihii    Settle jients. 

Section   I.  —  Earii/  SfonemeiiCs.      1492  to  1606. 

En  land  '^"^  Eiiglifih  were  fii-sf  connected  with  America 
andCo-  tlirougli  Columbus.  "\^  lif a  his  pHns  of  discovery 
nm  ns.  ^^,gj^  declined  by  the  Pi  ituguese  ouit  he  tent  hia 
brother  Bartholomew  to  make  the  tame  ofFeis  to  the  kin^ 
of  England,  (U84.)  BartholoniLW  long  ujou  his  way 
aad  upoD  his  return,  was  bviugmg  batk  some  favorable 
proposals  from  Heary  VII.,  ju'^t  as  Chnatophei  iias  le 
turning  from  his  first  voyage,  (li13  )  It  was  too  late  for 
England  to  obtain  the  services  ot  Columbus 

But  it  was  just  in  time  foi  England  to  piofit  by 
of  tie  his  discoveries.  Both  the  king  and  hia  subjects,  at 
'^'""'  least  those  of  liis  subjects  who  were  interested  in 
navigation,  seem  to  have  caught  the  impulse  naturally 
springing  from  sucli  an  enterprise  as  had  been  achieved. 
"Within  three  years  from  the  firet  return  of  Columbus,  Henry 
authorized  a  Venetian  then  belonging  to  Bristol,  John 
Cabot,  witli  his  three  sons,  to  start  an  expedition  at  their 
own  expense,  in  order  to  do  whatever  they  could  for  them- 
selves!, and  at  the  same  time  to  set  up  the  banners  of  the 
English  monarch,  as  hia  vassals  and  deputies,  upon  the 
lands  supposed  to  exist  northward  of  those  discovered  by 
Columbus,  (1496.)  The  Cabots,  setting  sail  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  (1497,)  readied  a  sliore  called  by  them  Prima 
(H) 
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Vista,  the  First  View,  since  known  bj  the 
Labrador,  It  was  moi'c  than  a  year  before  the 
was  gained  by  GDlambiis.  Another  voyage,  made  a  year 
later  (1498)  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  the  second  son  of  John, 
and  a  native  of  England,  was  directed  along  the  coast  of 
the  new  continent  from  the  latitude  of  Labrador  to  thai  of 
the  Chesapeake. 

So  successful  a  beginning  augured  great  ends. 
Gilbert  But  there  ensued  a  long  interval,  in  which  none  but 
"■^  isolated  and  remote  adventures  towards  the  west 
were  undertaken  in  England.  The  fisheries  of  the 
north  were  for  many  years  the  only  objects  of  attraction  in 
the  direction  of  America,  Then  the  opening  of  hostilities, 
at  first  rather  of  a  private  or  piratical  than  of  a  national 
character,  against  Sptun,*  drew  the  English  towards  the 
southern  regions.  But  the  central  territories,  tliose  of 
the  present  United  States,  were  long  unvisited  except  for 
Bome  passing  purpise.  More  than  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury had  elapsed  since  the  coasting  voyage  of  Sebastian 
Cabot,  and  both  the  Spaniards  and  the  French  had  several 
times  seized  upon  the  sliores  discovered  by  the  English 
navigators,  when  a  new  permission  to  possess  and  settle  the 
western  lands  was  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  one  of  her 
noblest  subjects.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  {1578.)  At  the 
same  period,  while  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  half  hero,  half 
freebooter  of  (he  English  navy,  was  on  his  voyage  of  ad- 
venture and  plunder  round  the  world,  be  gave  the  name  of 
New  Albion  to  t!ie  coasts  of  California  and  Oregon.  Thus 
gaining  a  foothold  on  the  western  as  well  as  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  continent,  England  was  recalled,  at  a  moment 
of  general  activity  tliroughout  the  nation,  to  her  interests  in 
America. 

•  Begijiiiiiig  about  1570,  though  there  was  no  fonnnl  w.ir  until  16S5. 
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„  ,    ,  Sir  HuTiiphrey  Gilbert  perished  in  the  eom-se  of 

a  second  attempt  lo  reach  his  American  possessions, 
(1583.)  But  his  clMma  were  immediately  transferred  to 
his  half  brother,  "Walter  Ealeigh,  the  courtier  and  the 
cavalier  of  the  age  in  England,  (1584.)  A  voyage  of 
exploration  was  immediately  made  under  his  directions  to 
the  coast  of  our  North  Carolina,  of  which  so  flattering  an 
account  was  returned  to  him  and  to  his  sovereign,  that  the 
name  of  Virginia,  from  the  vii^in  Queen  Elizabeth,  was 
Dot  thought  too  gre^  for  the  new  land. 
Failures  ^"  '■^^  following  year,  (1585,)  Sir  Eichard  Gren- 
nthis  ville,  one  of  the  chief  commanders  of  the  time,  left 
cDonitiB.  ^  colony  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  persons  at 
Eoanoke  Island  ;  hut  such  were  the  hardships  which  they 
encountered,  that  they  were  only  too  well  satisfied  to  be 
taken  home  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  a  year  afterwards. 
They  had  scarcely  gone  when  Grenville  returned  with 
supplies  for  fliem,  and  he,  nnwilling  to  have  the  colony 
abandoned,  left  fifteen  of  his  mariners  to  keep  possession 
until  they  could  be  reenforced,  (1586.)  The  little  band 
was  gone,  murdered,  it  was  believed,  by  the  natives,  when, 
in  the  next  year,  (1587,)  a  fi-esh  party  of  one  hundred 
imd  seventeen  arrived.  Soon  after  they  came,  the  first 
English  child  to  see  the  light  in  America  was  born.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Ananias  Dare,  and  the  granddaughter 
of  John  White,  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  who  gave  her 
the  name  of  Virginia.  But  the  presence  of  the  infant 
brought  no  better  fate  to  the  colony  than  had  befallen  its 
predecessors.  The  one  hundred  and  eighteen  disappeared, 
and  though  sought  for  at  various  times,  were  never  heard 
•of  more.  Ealeigh  lost  heart  as  well  as  means.  He  made 
over  his  patent  to  a  number  of  persons,  (1589,)  who,  with 
less  enterprise  than  he,  met  with  still  less  success.     North 
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Carolina  wis  but  a  w^ste  as  fir  ts  Eii^li-li  lettlementf 
were  coiiceroed  ind  ^  nginia  hut  a  nami. 
J.      ..        M«ij  ye^rs  piased  betore  any  tuither  attempts 
and         wen,  made  to  occupy  the  Amencan   coa-t      The 

cessation  ot  liostihties  with  Spain  *  at  length  re 
opened  the  wiy  to  commeiciai  and  colonial  enterprise 
Bartholomew  {^roinold  aiter  lanhng  on  C'»pe  Cod  s-uled 
thence  to  Buzzaids  Baj  wh  le  on  EhzahPths  Islanl 
named  ifter  his  queen  he  cimmencel  but  soon  abandoned 
a  settlement,  (1602.)  The  adjoining  coasts  were  revisited 
the  next  year  (1603)  by  Martin  Pring,  and  again,  Uie  next 
year  but  one,  (1605,)  by  George  "Weymouth,  both,  like 
Gosnold,  commanders  of  distinction.  The  preparation  for 
settlements  was  decidedly  resumed. 

It  was  high  time.  The  Spaniards  had  iheir  St. 
Mas  of  Augustine  and  their  Santa  Fe,  the  French  their 
tte^Bng-  p^j^  Eoyal,  though  this  was  beyond  the  limits  of 

our  United  States.  But  the  English,  the  first  to 
discover  the  coast,  were  still  without  a  single  foothold  upon 
it.  Wiierever  they  had  gained  one,  it  had  slipped  from 
beneath  them. 

Section  II.  —  Companies.     3G0G  lo  1635. 

Hitherto  the  efforts  of  the  English  in  exploring 
iifd  and  in  settling  the  American  shore  had  been  those 
of  individuals.  No  one,  indeed,  miless  it  were 
those  who  went  on  voyages  for  fishery  or  for  trade,  at- 
tempted his  enterprise  without  the  formal  countenance  of 
the  sovereign.  But  there  had  been  no  organized  efforts 
such  as  were  now  prepared. 
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Patent  of  -^  year  or  two  after  James  I,  succeeded  to  the 
Virginiu,  English  throne,  he  issued  tlie  patent  of  Virginia. 
This  was  a  twofold  grant  of  the  American  territory 
fi-om  what  is  now  North  Carolina  to  what  is  now  Maine. 
Of  this  vast  tract,  the  southerly  half*  was  appropriated  to 
the  First  Colony,  and  the  northerly  f  to  the  Second  Colony, 
each  colony  to  be  founded  aiid  governed  by  a  separate 
council,  to  which  the  grant  was  made.  The  council  or  com- 
pany, as  it  is  generally  styled,  of  the  First  Colony  went  by 
the  name  of  I-ondon,  from  the  residence  of  its  prominent 
members.  For  a  similar  reason,  the  name  of  Plymouth 
was  given  to  the  council  or  company  of  the  Second  Colony. 
The  great  point,  however,  is  this,  that  the  parties  to  the 
patent  were  not  colonists,  but  capitalists,  not  adventurers, 
but  speculators,  wlio,  in  their  respective  corporations  in 
England,  not  in  America,  were  declared  possessors  of  the 
best  portion  of  the  American  territory.  At  the  same  time, 
the  companies  were  invested  with  ample  powei-s  to  settle 
"  colonists  and  servants,"  to  impose  duties,  and  to  coin 
money.  Their  obligations,  in  return,  were  to  pay  over  to 
the  crown  a  share  of  their  proftts,^  and  to  support  the  laws 
dnd  the  chui-ch  of  England.  To  exercise  some  sort  of 
supervision  over  so  great  corporations  as  these,  a  council 
Ar  Vir^nia  was  instituted  by  the  king,  who,  to  complete 
ais  work,  put  forth  a  code  of  laws  and  regulations  for  the 
direction  of  the  various  bodies  which  he  had  created. 

•  From  kt.  Si"  to  lat.  38",  with  a  right,  if  first  in  the  field,  to  make 
Eettlementa  oa  far  north  as  41°. 

+  P'rora  lat.  41°  to  lat.  45°,  wiHi  a  tight,  if  first  in  the  field,  to  make 
settleineirts  ns  far  south  as  38°. 

I  Od;  fifth  of  the  gold  and  silver,  and  one  fifteenth  of  the  copper,  that 
migit  be  found. 
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LONDON    COMl'A 


The  moving  spirit  of  the  London  Company  ap- 
aud  pears  to  have  been  Richard  Hakluyt,  prebendary 
coiumaia.  ^p  Bristol,  aftGrwards  of  Westminster,  who  had  beer 
interested  in  American  colonization  from  the  time  of  Ea/ 
leigh's  expeditions.  Around  him  were  gathered  many 
eminent  and  energetic  men,  among  them  Sir  George  Cal- 
vert, the  future  founder  of  Maryland,  but  none  of  greater 
promise,  in  relation  to  the  ivork  before  fbem,  than  Barthol- 
omew Giosnold,  the  settler  of  Elizabeth's  Island,  and  John 
Smith,  a  hero  in  the  east  long  before  he  turned  his  face 
westward.  Gosnold  and  Smith  were  both  amongst  the  first 
colonists. 

James-  ^^  ^*^  '"^  midwinter,  {December  19,  1606,)  tliat 
toivn.  an  expedilion,  one  hundred  strong,  set  out  from 
England.  A  feeble  band  as  regarded  their  individual  re- 
sources, tbey  wei-e  strong  in  the  company  by  wliich  they 
were  sent  to  stranger  shores.  The  voyage  was  long,  by 
die  common  route  of  the  West  Indies,  but  Virginia  was 
reached  at  last.  The  spring  (May  13,  1607)  saw  the 
beginning  of  the  first  English  town  in  America.  Its  royal 
name  of  Jamestown  is  now  a  name  alone. 
,),„  The  company  had  hardly  begun  its  work  when 

ehatteta.  jt  sought  new  powers.  Three  years  after  the 
patent,  a  second  charter  was  framed,  giving  additional 
authority  to  the  English  company,  and  extending  the 
American  limits  to  the  latitude  of  Pliiladelphia,  (1609.) 
Three  years  later,  (1612,)  a  third  cliarter  vested  the  powers 
of  the  company  in  a  General  Court  of  the  members,  and 
added  the  Bermuda  Islands  to  fbeir  domains.  If  charters 
were  all  that  the  company  needed  in  order  to  flourish,  it 
bade  fair  to  be  great  and  enduring. 
Tlie  fortunes  of  the  colony  were  less  pi-omisiug.     Some- 
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Fortunes  ^'^^^  ^^  peace,  Bometimesat  war*  with  the  natives, 
of  ito  sometimes  contented,  sometimes  despaii-ing  amongst 
tliemselves,  the  colonists  went  through  great  Ticis- 
situdes.  One  cause  of  feebleness  is  plain  enough ;  it  is  the 
entire  dependence  of  the  colony  upon  the  company  and  the 
company's  representatives.  Another  cause  of  equal  mo- 
ment was  the  variety  of  rank  and  of  character  in  the 
colony.  The  gentleman  and  the  felon,  the  ardent  seeker 
^ler  adventure  and  the  patient  toiler  for  subsistence,  the 
freeman,  the  apprentice,  and  the  slave,!  made  up  a  com- 
munity too  mixed  to  possess  any  steadiness  of  growth. 
The  three  firet  yeai-s,  (1607-9,)  the  colonists  hung  upon 
John  Smith,  who  had  become  their  president  in  the  year 
following  the  settlement  of  Jamestown.  It  is  curious  to 
see  how  he  led,  rebuked,  supported  them ;  he,  as  the  strong 
man,  guiding  them,  as  feeble  children.  One  year,  (1610,) 
the  colony  Ls  all  but  abandoned;  another,  (1613,)  it  is 
strong  enough  to  make  the  attack  already  mentioned  upon 
the  French  settlements  in  the  north.  But  the  tendency  to 
increase,  though  inteiTupted,  continues,  ^d  not  without 
support  from  the  company  in  England. 
iiiafflu-  The  first  step  to  mse  the  colonists  from  a  state 
tions.  of  mere  vassalage  was  the  grant  of  an  estate  to 
each  settler,  (1615.)  The  progress  from. the  landholder 
to  the  freeman  followed.  The  colony  had  been  bound, 
as  has  been  stated,  to  msuntain  the  chui-ch  of  England. 
Its  civil  authorities  consisted,  first  of  the  English  crown 
and  Parliament,  then  of  the  English  council,  then  of 
the  English  company,  by  which,  according  to  the  various 
chai-tera,  thp  local  officers  were  appointed.  Tliese  were,  in 
the  beginnmg,  a  council,  with  a  president ;  but  m  a  year-  or 
two  from  the  be^nning,  a  governor  and  suite,  at  first  with- 

•  The  Indian  wars  ate  related  in  Fart  II.  Chapter  IV. 

t  A  Dutch  man  of  war  toought  the  Erst  negro  slaves,  in  1319. 
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out  and  afterwards  with  a  council.  At  length,  under  the 
government  of  Sir  George  Yeai-dley,  the  freemen  of  the 
colony,  representing  eleven  corporations  or  plantations, 
were  called,  as  burgesses,  to  a  General  Assembly,  to  take 
the  matter  of  taxes,  besides  other  affaii-3  of  importance, 
into  their  own  hands,  (1619.)  This  was  the  system  of 
the  colonial  constitution  gi-anted  by  the  company  two  years 
afterwards,  (1621.)  In  other  words,  the  executive  author- 
ity was  in  the  hands  of  a  governor,  the  judicial  in  those  of 
a  governor  and  a  coundl,  with  an  appeal  to  an  Assembly, 
and  the  legislative  in  that  of  a  governor,  a  council,  and  an 
Aseembly,  all  subject  to  the  company,  which,  of  course, 
was  subject  to  the  laws  and  the  authorities  of  England. 

We  ai-e  apt  to  exa^;erate  the  importance  of  the 
fiuit  English  settlements,  in  comparison  with  those  of 
«oi"ay.  jj^^  French  or  tlie  Spanish,  or  any  other  nation  in 
our  country.  The  truth  is,  that  Virginia,  like  most  of  the 
settlements  which  we  shall  find  in  the  north,  was  but  an 
infant  colony,  unable  to  regulate  its  trade  or  its  education, 
its  habits  of  life  or  of  thought,  except  in  submission  to 
external  authorities-  One  or  two  examples,  occurring  under 
the  company's  jurisdiction,  illustrate  the  dependence  of  the 
colony  during  the  entire  period  of  which  we  are  now  ti-eat- 
ing.  A  design  of  a  college  for  native  as  well  as  English 
youth,  started  in  England  with  large  subscriptions,  found 
no  fulfilment  in  Virginia,  (1619-21.)  Even  the  want  of 
wives  was  met,  not  by  individual  devotion,  but  by  a  com- 
pany speculation ;  a  large  number  of  young  women  of  good 
character  being  transported  to  be  sold  for  a  hundred  and 
twenty,  or  even  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  (at 
tliree  shillings  a  pound)  to  the  lonely  settlers,  (1620-21.) 

Nothing,  however,  mai-ks  the  utter  dependence 
tha  ™m-  of  the  colony  so  plainly  as  its  inactivity  during  the 
^'^*       troubles  in  which  the   company  became  involved. 
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Dissensions  ammgat  flie  membei«,  and  jealousies  amongst 
thjse  who  weif  not  members,  led  to  the  royal  interference  ; 
the  result  bung  t3ie  Ml  of  the  company,  witli  all  its  expen- 
ditures* liea^j  on  its  head,  (1624.)  The  colony  at  this 
time  numbcied  ibout  two  thousand,  the  relics  of  nine  thou- 
sand «ho  had  been  sent  out.  Yet  for  all  the  two  thousand 
did  to  pio\e  their  existence  or  their  independence,  the 
colony  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  tlie  company's 
shadow  too  unsubstantial  to  support  or  to  oppose  the 
power  to  which  it  owed  its  being. 

Tir  ioia  Vu'^nta  became  a  royal  province.  The  governor 
a  rojui  and  the  council  received  their  appointment  fi-om  the 
proYin™.  jj^g^  ^^  freemen  continuing  to  elect  their  Assem- 
bly. It  was  a  national  government,  instead  of  a  corpora- 
tion system,  and  as  such  it  seemed  lo  relieve  the  Virginians, 
At  any  rate,  they  grew  so  much  in  spirit  as  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  royal  grant  of  what  they  considered  their  terri- ' 
tory  to  the  proprietor  of  Maryland.  Their  governor,  John 
Harvey,  not  taking  part  with  them  as  they  wished,  they 
deposed  him,  and  sent  him  virtually  a  prisoner  to  England, 
(1635.)  The  king,  of  course,  restored  the  governor,  but 
without  reducing  tlie  colony  to  silence  or  to  retribution, 
(1636-37.)  The  spirit  of  dependence,  however,  lingered. 
Growth  ^"''  *^'^  principles  of  growth  and  of  independence 
of  the  were  at  work.  Among  the  earliest  settlers  were 
™''  men  of  culture  and  of  earnestness,  men  who,  like 
Alexander  Whitaker,  "  a  scholar,  a  graduate,  and  a  preach- 
er," devoted  themselves  to  the  elevation  of  the  colony. 
Among  the  earliest  governors  were  Lord  De  la  Ware, 
,  (1611,)  and  Sir  George  Yeardley,  {Wl')-21,)  both  of 
strong  character  and  of  strong  influence.  Ai-ound  such 
individuals  as  these  there  would  naturally  gather  an  in- 

•  From  £100,000  to  £150,000. 
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creasing  number  and  a  higher  stamp  of  colonists.  The 
interest  of  the  mother  country  in  the  eoiony  would  natu- 
rally be  extended  when  the  dissolution  of  the  company 
opened  the  way  to  general  emigration  and  general  enter- 
prise.    The 'development  of  Virginia  seemed  sure. 

THE  ^L^^^ouTH  cojirANY. 

Mem.  Among  the  members  of  the  Plymouth  Company 

be.'B,  ^gfg  many  personages  of  distinction.  The  lord 
chief  justice  of  England,  Sir  John  Popham,  tlie  governor 
of  Plymouth,  Sir  Ferdinaudo  Gorges,  and  two  Gilberts, 
kinsmen  and  successors  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbei't  and  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  all  engaged  in  the  enterprise.  The 
higher  the  rank,  however,  of  individual  members  in  any 
association,  the  more  likely,  in  moat  cases,  are  clasiiing 
pretensions  and  menacing  divisions.  The  Plymoutli  Com- 
pany never  held  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry  out 
any  effective  operations. 

Coionisa-  -^  ^^'^  membei-s  made  the  first  move  by  sending 
Hon  at-  out  a  colony  of  forty-five  persons,  who  encamped 
'*"''"  for  one  brief  year  upon  an  island  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Kennebec,  (1607-8.)  Some  time  elapsed  before  any 
new  expedition  was  undertaken.  Nor  would  any,  it  is 
probable,  have  been  undertaken  then,  but  for  the  active 
agency  of  John  Smith,  who,  four  or  five  years  after  hia 
return  from  Virginia,  entered  the  service  of  the  Plymouth 
Company.  A  cai'efiil  voyage  from  the  Penobscot  to  Cape 
Cod  impressed  him  so  favorably,  that  he  gave  the  country 
the  name  of  New  England,  obtaining  for  himself  tlie  title 
of  its  admiral,  (1614.)  But  his  peraevering  exertions  to 
discliarge  his  office  and  to  colonize  his  chosen  land  were 
in  vain ;  nor  was  any  thing  more  attempted  by  the  eom^ 
pany  until  it  was  transformed  by  a  new  charter  into  the 
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Council  of  Plymoutli  for  New  England,  with  the  right 
to  all  the  territory  from  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia  to 
that  of  Chalenc  Bay,  (1620.) 

TariouB  Even  then,  the  CouDcil  for  New  England  set  on 
M«^»nd  ^°°^  ""  •colonization  oi'  its  own.  Its  energies 
compa-  seemed  to  be  spent  in  making  gratita  to  individuala, 
"'«'■  —  some  of  them  its  members,  —  or  to  associalions, 
by  whom  the  settlement  of  New  England  was  to  be 
accomplished.  Singular  enough,  considering  tliat  it  was 
New  England,  a  large  proportion  of  these  subordinate 
agencies  was  directed  to  the  establishment  of  what  may 
be  called  a  number  of  lordly  domsuns  upon  the  soiL  In 
followmg  this  succession  of  proprietors  and  of  companiea, 
we  lose  sight  of  tlie  Council  for  New  England. 

One  settlement,  originally  made  without  a  grant 
ment  of  from  the  council,  was  by  much  the  most  important 
™^  ft""  laany  years.  It  was  on  no  large  scale.  One 
hundred  and  two  passengere  in  the  Mayflower 
landed  at  a  place  already  called  New  Plymouth,  (Decem- 
ber 11,  1620.)  They  were  a  band  of  Puritans,  whose 
extreme  principles  had  led  to  their  exile,  first  from  Eng- 
land to  HoUand,  (1608,)  and  then  fi-om  Holland  to 
America.  Obtaining  a  grant  from  the  London  Company, 
they  set  sail  for  Virginia,  but  landed  to  the  north  of  that 
province,  in  the  limila  of  New  England.  The  yeai-  follow- 
ing, they  procured  a  patent  from  the  Council  for  New 
England,  (1621.)  But  not  in  their  own  name;  the  grant 
being  made  to  one  of  a  company  of  London  merchants, 
with  whom  tbey  had  formed  a  partnership  before  sailing 
to  tie  west  The  Londoners,  holding  their  title  under  the 
council,  thus  constituted  a  sort  of  company  within  a  com- 
pany. Nor  was  it  until  after  six  years,  marked  by  many 
troubles  and  by  many  injuries,  that  the  colonists  extricated 
themselves  from  this  twofold  dependence  by  the  payment 
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of  a  large  sum  to  the  London  merchants,  (1626.)  The 
ditRculties  with  the  merchants  had  been  the  least  of  tlie 
trials  of  the  Plymouth  settlers.  Half  of  the  one  hundi-ed 
and  two  of  the  Mayflower  died  within  a  year  from  the 
landing.  "  In  the  time  of  most  distress,"  says  the  histo- 
rian of  the  settlement,  Governor  Bradford,  "  there  were 
but  six  or  seven  sound  persons."  After  disease  came 
want ;  "  all  their  victuals  were  spent,  and  they  were  only 
to  rest  on  Glod's  providence ;  at  night  not  many  times 
knowing  where  to  have  a  hit  of  any  thing  the  next  day." 
"When  a  ship  load  of  fresh  immigrants  arrived  nearly  two 
years  after,  "  the  best  dish  they,"  the  earher  comers,  "  could 
present  their  friends  with,  was  a  lobster  or  a  piece  of  fish, 
without  bread  or  any  thing  else  but  a  cwp  of  fair  spring 
water."  Nevertheless  the  POgrims,  as  they  were  called, 
sustained  and  extended  theu"  settlements.  A  second  patent 
from  the  council  was  obtained,  for  the  country  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  where  a  trading  post  was  presently 
established,  (1628.)  The  whole  extent  of  settlements, 
both  at  Plymouth  and  on  the  Kennebec,  was  included  in 
a  third  patent,  two  years  afterwar<Is,  (1630.) 

One  who  reads  the  history  of  these  times  with- 
iinttion  out  personal  or  national  prepossessions  wUl  not 
in  his-  £]j|j  ajjy  thing  of  a  very  extraordinary  character 
in  the  settlement  of  Plymouth.  They  ivho  came 
thither,  braving  the  peinls  of  the  unknown  sea  and  the 
unknown  shore,  were  but  doing  what  had  been  done  by 
their  countrymen  in  Virginia,  and  by  others  in  other  settle- 
ments in  America.  Solemnity  is  certainly  imparted  to 
their  enterprise  by  the  reflection  that  they  came  to  main- 
t^n  the  doctrines  and  laws  which  their  consciences  ap- 
proved, but  which  the  authorities  of  England  proscribed. 
Tet  the  Huguenots  of  Carolina  had  done  the  same  thing 
more  than  half  a   century  before.     The   li-ue   distinction 
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ef  the  Puritans  of  Plymouth  is  this,  that  they  relied 
upon  themselves,  that  they  adopted  their  own  institutions 
and  develojjed  their  own  resources,  of  course  in  a  feeble, 
but  not  the  less  in  a  manly  manner.  Before  they  landed, 
they  "toveoant  mid  combine  themselves  together  into  a 
civil  body  politic,  to  enact  such  just  and  equal  laws  as  shall 
be  thought  most  convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the 
colony."  The  state  thus  founded  was  continued  in  entire 
independence  of  external  authority,  except  in  so  far  as  its 
territory  was  held  by  grants  from  the  Council  for  New 
England. 

Political  The  political  forms  of  Plymouth  were  singu- 
ftrms,  ]ju.]y  simple.  Every  settler  admitted  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  eolony,  and  not  au  apprentice  or  a  servant, 
was  a  freeman,  a  member  of  the  body  by  which  all 
affairs  were  administered  or  directed.  An  assembly  of 
a  represeotative  character  was  not  htld  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  (1639.)  Out  of  tlie  freemen  a  smaller 
body  was  taken  to  exercise  the  every-day  functions  of 
goiernmeut.  It  was  composed  merely  of  the  governor 
and  his  assistants,  or  council,  of  which  he  was  simply 
the  presiding  officer  with  a  double  vote.  The  first  gov. 
ei-nor  was  John  Carver ;  the  second  was  William  Brad- 
ford, who  retained  the  poit,  with  a  few  interruptions,  for 
thirty-six  years.  It  marks  the  simplicity,  not  to  say  the 
distastefulnesa,  of  these  offices,  that  there  should  have 
been  a  law  subjecting  a  man  not  having  served  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  yet  refusing  to  he  governor,  to  a  fine 
of  twenty  pounds,  equivalent  to  a  much  larger  amount 
in  our  day.  A  military  body  was  headed  by  Miles  Stan- 
dish,  the  hero  of  the  settlement. 

But  the  spirit  beneath  these  forms  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  forms  themselves.     The  ear- 
nest faith  of  the  Puritans  was  at  once  the  source  from  which 
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grant  to  Mason  m  company  with  Sir  Ferdinaudo  Gorges, 
(1622.)  The  first  settlement,  however,  in  that  neighbor- 
hood was  made  by  sdlne  fishermen  on  the  shore  near 
Monhegan  Island,  beyond  the  Kennehec,  and  therefijre 
independently  of  Mason  and  Gorges,  (1622.)  The  next 
year  the  sites  of  the  later  Portsmouth  and  Dover  were 
occupied,  each  under  a  separate  association,  to  which  the 
two  proprietors  had  partially  transferred  their  claim'', 
(1623.)  Meanwhile  the  CouneU  for  New  England  had 
been  attempting  great  things,  commissioning  Captain  Fran- 
cis West  as  "  Admiral  of  New  England,"  Captain  Eebert 
Gorges  as  "  Governor  General,"  and  the  Rev.  William 
Morrell  as  "  Overaeer  of  Churches."  The  last  named  was 
a  clergyman  of  the  English  church.  "  He  had,"  says 
Governor  Bradford,  "  I  know  not  what  power  and  author- 
ity of  superintendency  over  other  churches  granted  him, 
and  sundry  instructions  for  that  end,  hut  he  never  showed 
it  or  made  any  use  of  it."  "  It  should  seem,"  says  the 
stout  Puritan,  "  he  saw  it  was  in  vain ;  he  only  spolte  of 
it  to  some  here  at  his  going  away."  The  governor  general 
and  the  admiral  cut  no  better  figure.  The  council,  as  if 
disgusted  hy  the  fate  of  tlieir  general  officers,  'furiendered 
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their  domains  to  chrws.  Kcw  grants,  wifliin  aa  weU  as 
without  the  limits  of  Ihosc  already  made,  were  issued  hy 
the  council,  or  by  members  of  the  council :  the  whole 
coas.1  from  Plymouih  to  the  Penobscot  being  cut  up  with 
dividing  and  intersecting  tines. 

Order  began  to  be  evolved.  The  partnership 
h™?-  between  Mason  and  Fenlinando  Gorges  being  dis- 
^""d  N  fiolyed,  (1629,)  eaeh  obtained  a  new  gi-ant  for  liim- 
Sonier-  self.  Mason  gave  the  name  of  New  Hampshire  to 
soMbiie.  ^^^  ^^^j.  |jgj^,,gg^  tjjg  Merrimac  (afterwards  be- 
tween the  Salem)  and  the  Piseataqua  Elvers.  The  dis- 
trict between  the  Piseataqua  and  the  Kennebec  was  called 
Kew  Somersetshire  by  Goi^es,  who  donned  the  title  of 
Governor  General  of  New  England.  "  There  was  a  con- 
sultation had,"  writes  an  Englishman  at  the  time,  "  to  send 
him  thither  with  a  thousand  soldiers."  The  scheme  of  a 
general  government  was  not  yet  abandoned,  (1G34.) 

A  company  of  Puritans  in  England  had  some 
Ann  and  time  before  acquired  a  fishing  station  of  the  Plym- 
^""'  outh  colony  at  Cape  Ann,  (1634.)  Thither  a  few 
settlers  were  sent ;  Eoger  Conant  being  soon  after  invited 
to  be  tlie  governor,  (1625.)  He  was  a  man  of  great 
spirit,  who  had  found  it  prudent  to  leave  Plymouth  in 
consequence  of  bis  too  liberal  Puritanism,  and  who  now 
susttuned  the  puny  colony  on  the  cape  by  his  courage  and 
his  judgment  Perceiving  a  much  better  position  at  Naum- 
keag,  he  removed  thither,  (1626,)  and  there  held  the 
ground  with  a  few  dispirited  adherents  until,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  recommendation,  neai-iy  a  hundred  settlers 
arrived  from  England  under  the  conduct  of  John  Endicott, 
.  (1628.)  Endicott  took  the  direction  of  the  colony  as  the 
agent  of  a  new  company,  by  wliich  a  grant  of  the  tract 
between  the  Charles  and  the  Merrimac  Rivers  had  been 
procured  from  the  Council  for  New  Enghmd.     The  name 
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of  Naumkea^  was  changed  to  Salem  in  the  ensuing  year, 

(16-'') 

NcH  associates  having  joined  tlie  enterprise,  — 
ot'lS^  John  Winthrop,  Isaac  Johnson,  and  othera  of  note 
ciiviseiiB  from  Boston,  —  a  royal  ehai'ter  was  proeured  for 
"The  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  m  New  England."  A  governor,  deputy  govern- 
or, and  eighteen  assistants  or  councillors,  were  appointed 
to  hold  monthly  courts  and  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  admin- 
istration. The  members  at  large  were  to  be  convened 
from  time  to  time  in  genei-al  courts,  by  which  officers  were 
to  be  chosen  and  laws  enacted,  subject  only  to  the  condition 
of  conforming  to  the  laws  of  England.  No  mention  of 
reli^on  or  of  religious  Hberty  was  made,  it  being  out  of 
the  question  for  the  Puritans  to  obtain  the  formal  recog- 
nition of  their  own  faith.  Thus  going  behind  the  grant 
of  the  Council  for  New  England,  the  Massachusetts  associ- 
alion  obtained  an  independent  position,  in  the  same  chaj-- 
acter  that  belonged  to  the  council  itself,  as  an  English 
corporation.  But  four  months  after  the  date  of  the  char- 
ter, it  was  decided,  on  the  proposal  of  the  governor, 
Matthew  Cradock,  "to  transfer  the  government  of  the 
plantation  to  those  that  shall  inhabit  there,"  (July  28, 
1629.)  Tliis  at  once  changed  the  corporation  from  an 
English  to  a  colonial  one. 

Eeenforcements  had  been  sent  out  to  the  colony 
^""''  at  Salem,  (1629.)  But  the  accessions  to  the  list 
were  now  so  great  as  to  suggest  the  increase  of  settlements. 
The  appointment  of  John  Winthrop  as  governor,  under  the 
transfer  of  the  charter  to  the  colony,  was  followed  by  "  the 
great  emigration,"  so  called,  of  about  one  thousand,  who, 
after  tarrying  at  Salem  and  llie  neighboring  Charlestown, 
voted  "  that  Trimountain  shall  be  called  Boston,"  (Septem- 
ber 7,  1630,)  and  there  took  up  their  position  at  the  centre 
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of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  first  General  Court  was  held 
soon  after,  (October  19,)  and  from  that  time  Boston  took 
the  lead  of  Massachusetts  and  of  New  England-  It  was 
entitled  to  do  so  in  Massachusetts  by  the  rank,  the  educa- 
tion, and  the  devotion  of  its  settlers.  It  was  entitled  to  do 
so  in  New  England  as  the  chief  place  in  Massachusetts, 
then,  and  for  many  years  after,  the  most  important  of  all 
the  English  settlements. 

increaae  "^^^  ^^^^  colony  grew  apace.  All  around  Bos- 
and  indo-  ton  there  sprang  up  towns,  some  on  spots  previons- 
'  ly  occupied  by  individuals  or  by  parties,  but  many 
in  districts  hitherto  unvisited.  Each  new  settlement  con- 
tributed to  the  increase  and  the  independence  of  the  colony. 
So  independent  in  some  respects  did  its  position  become, 
that  the  Council  for  New  England,  sometimes  as  a  body 
and  sometimes  through  its  individual  members,  began  to 
dread  and  to  resist  the  rising  power.  There  was  full 
enough  in  the  attitude  of  the  Massachusetts  colonists  lo 
warrant  the  suspicion  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  "  that 
they  would  in  short  time  wholly  shalte  off  the  royal  juris- 
diction of  the  sovereign  magistrate." 

Pf^^^  No  colony  certainly  had  ever  been  endowed  with 
govern-  similar  powers.  Charter  government  had  hitherto 
been  confined  to  companies  in  England,  It  was 
first  inspired  with  all  its  vitality  in  Massachusetts.  As  tlie 
government,  not  merely  of  a  corporation,  but  of  a  state,  it 
invested  its  holders  with  an  authority  independent  of  all 
besides  a  mere  allegiance  to  the  crown  and  the  law  of  the 
mother  land.  The  officers  elsewhere,  as  in  the  royal  prov- 
ince of  Virginia,  appointed  in  England,  were  here  elected 
on  the  spot,  and  by  those  over  whom  they  were  to  pi-eside. 
Governor,  council,  and  assembly,  all  belonged  to  and  pro- 
ceeded from  the  freemen.  With  them  resided  every  form 
of  authority,  save  only  the  distant  and  the  indefinite  shapes 
of  royal  and  parliamentary  supremacy. 
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P^,g^  It  by  no  means  followed  that  the  government 
princi-  was  a  liberal  one.  Whatever  it  might  appear  to 
be  in  the  abstract,  its  operation  was  rigidly  con- 
trolled by  Puritan  principles.  These  narrowed  its  sphere 
and  stiffened  its  action.  An  early  vote  declared  no  one  a 
freeman  under  tlie  charter  who  was  not  a  church  member, 
(1631.)  As  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  were 
church  members,  there  were  less  freemen  than  non-free- 
men. The  privileges  of  the  charter  being  thus  restricted 
to  the  pale  of  the  church,  the  church  and  the  state  became 
virtually  one.  The  elders  of  the  church,  clerical  and  lay, 
were  as  much  ma^strates  as  the  magistrates  themselves. 
BBtemai  Siicli  ^  system  favored  the  independence  of  the 
relations,  coiony  in  its  relations  with  the  mother  country; 
indeed,  in  all  external  relations.  It  made  the  colony 
strong  in  itself,  relying  upon  its  own  resources,  providing 
for  its  own  wants.  The  villages  of  Massachusetts  were 
hardly  begun,  its  fields  were  hardly  turned  up  by  the 
plough,  when  the  Gteneral  Court  "agree  to  give  four  hun- 
dred pounds  towards  a  school  or  college,"  (1636.)  This 
was  subsequently  located  at  Cambridge,  and  named  after 
its  first  private  benefactor,  John  Hai'vard,  a  clergyman  of 
Chariestown,  (1638.)  The  same  year  of  the  gi-ant  from 
the  court,  when  such  a  sacriflce  for  the  future  must  have 
strdned  the  entire  colony,  the  offer  of  certain  noblemen  to 
join  the  settlers,  on  condition  of  preserving  their  hereditary 
honors,  was  rejected,  (1636.)  All  the  while  the  colony 
was  contending  against  the  machinations  of  its  adversaries 
in  and  out  of  the  Council  for  New  England.  The  charter, 
threatened  again  and  again,  was  at  length  demanded  back  j 
but  the  men  of  Massachusetts  stood  firm,  and  it  was  spared, 
(1634-38.) 

ini«rniii       The  internal  relations  of  the  colonists  were  by 
nuuons.  j^,   means  equally  secure.     The   system  that   cut 
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down  the  charter  itself  was  not  likely  to  respect  the  devel- 
opment of  the  individual.  The  very  members  of  the 
ruling  class  were  under  the  most  rigid  restraint.  John 
Eiiot)  aftenvards  the  missionary  to  the  Indians,  was  obliged 
to  retract  the  censures  which  he  passed  upon  the  magis- 
trates for  making  an  Indian  treaty  without  consulting  the 
freemen,  (1634.)  Israel  Stoughton,  a  deputy,  who  ven- 
tured to  write  against  the  pretensions  of  the  ms^strates  to 
a  negative  upon  the  General  Court,  was  forced  to  ask  that 
his  manuscript  "  be  burned  as  weak  and  offensive,"  and 
was  tlien  excluded  from  office  for  three  years,  (1635.) 
Eoger  "Williams,  denying  the  power  of  the  magistrates 
to  compel  attendance  upon  their  form  of  service,  or  to 
bind  the  conscience  hy  human  laws,  was  driven  into  exile, 
(1635.)  It  marks  the  spirit  of  the  place,  that  even  Roger 
Williams,  the  professed  advocate  of  religious  liberty,  should 
have  transgressed  the  very  principle  which  he  advocated, 
by  forbidding  his  wife  to  pray  with  him  because  she  would 
not  join  his  scission  from  the  church  at  S'tlem  These 
were  all  individual  instances.  There  piesently  arose  a 
party  in  opposition  to  the  dominant  system  It  wa**  led  by 
a  woman,  Anne  Hutchinson ;  but  many  of  the  pnncipal 
men  united  with  her  in  setting  up  wh'^t  they  termed  a 
"  covenant  of  grace  "  against  the  "  covenant  ot  works " 
upheld  by  the  Puritan  rulers.  The  leaiii^  of  the  party 
were  all  banished,  (1638.)  One  cannot  wonder  that  Wil- 
liam Elackstone,  an  early  settler,  who  first  muted  the 
Massachusetts  emigrants  to  settle  at  Boston,  should  retire 
before  them,  exclaiming,  "  I  left  England  because  I  liked 
not  the  lord  bishops,  and  now  I  hke  not  the  loid  brethren." 
Connec-  Th^  Massachusetts  people  were  already  emigrat- 
Hcut.  iQg_  j^  neighboring  territory,  conveyed  by  the  Coun- 
cil for  New  England  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  Lord  Brook,  and  others, 
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(1632)  Upon  their  domain,  a  party  from  Plymouth 
e  ablisled  n.  trading  post,  (1633,)  while  another  and 
a  lar^  r  company  from  Massachusetts  founded  actual 
settl  nents  at  Windsor  and  Hartford,  together  called  the 
Con  ectcut  colony,  (1635.)  John  IVinthrop,  son  of  the 
Ma^sacl  usett  governor,  and  ailerwards  governor  of  Con- 
necticut, led  the  first  expedition  on  the  part  of  the  proprie- 
tors, and  began  a  settlement  aA  Saybrook,  (1635.)  A  third 
colony  was  begun,  a  year  or  two  later,  by  emigrants  from 
England  under  the  lead  of  John  Davenport  and  Theophilus 
Eaton,  who,  intending  to  settle  in  Massachusetts,  were 
driven  by  the  dissensions  of  that  colony  to  Nevi  Haven, 
(1638.) 

proTi-  Connecticut  was  not  the  only  colony  to  profit  by 

^^  the  strifes  in  Massachusetts.  Roger  Williams,  the 
Khqdo  exile,  began  the  plantation  of  Provideace,  (1636.) 
^"^^  As  the  founder  of  a  colony,  with  the  consent  of  the 
natives,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  his  persecuting  countrymen, 
he  was  a  faitiiful  friend,  Williams  deserves  a  far  higher 
fame  than  he  would  ever  have  won  as  an  a^tator.  He 
was  followed  by  some  of  the  Hutchinson  exiles,  who  began 
a  second  colony  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  island  since 
called  Rhode  Island,  (1638.)  They,  like  Williams,  ob- 
tained (heir  lands  from  the  natives. 

DissoiQ-  "^^^  Council  for  New  England,  with  or  wilhout 
Ood  of  whose  patents  so  many  settlements  had  been  made, 
^  """-  was  now  no  more.  Opposed  by  the  advocates  of  a 
free  fishery  and  a  free  trade,  it  had  lately  met  with 
fresh  assaults  from  those  who  regarded  the  churches  of 
Plymouth  and  of  Massachusetts  as  the  offepring  of  schism 
and  of  sin.  The  council  was  weary  of  itself.  Its  efforts 
after  a  general  government  of  the  colonies  had  miscarried. 
Its  grants  had  ceased  to  be  in  demand;  indeed,  in  an 
honest  point  of  view,  there  wei'e  no  more  to  be  made.     Its 
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members,  however,  thought  differently,  and  having  once 
more  pai-celled  out  the  temtory  of  New  England  amongst 
themselves,  they  surrendered  their  patent  to  the  crown, 
(1636.) 

Thus  ended  the  companies  created  by  the  patent 
cQiniia-  of  Virginia.  One,  lasting  but  eighteen  years,  be- 
""^  gan  tlie  single  colony  of  "Virginia.  The  other,  con- 
tinuin"-  eleven  years  more,  did  not  found  a  solitary  settle- 
ment. It  saw,  liowever,  quite  a  number  of  settlements 
made  by  others  under  its  grants  or  upon  its  lands.  The 
only  office  that  either  company  had  fulfilled,  was  to  clear 
the  way  for  individual  entei-prise.  This  done,  both  fell, 
and  without  a  regret  from  any  side. 

. .  When  the  Virginia  Company  came  to  an  end,  its 

otNew  colony  was  declared  a  royal  province.  No  sucli 
England.  ^ij^j^gQ  ensucd  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Council 
for  New  England.  Massachusetts,  the  chief  settlement  in 
the  territory,  was  already  provided  with  a  royal  charter. 
The  other  settlements  were  too  insignificant  to  attract  legis- 
lation, even  if  they  attracted  attention  from  En^and.  Many 
of  them,  like  Plymouth,  were  able  to  govern  themselves. 
The  rest  would  be  provided  for  in  tune. 
Thomaj  It  was  plain,  however,  that  the  New  England 
Motion,  colonies  needed  some  other  system  than  they  had 
to  ^tablish  their  relations  amongst  themselves.  An  in- 
stance in  point  occurs  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Morton  "  of 
Clifford's  Inn,  gentleman,"  as  he  called  himself,  Taldng 
the  lead  of  a  few  settlers  encamped  at  Mount  "Wollaston, 
near  Boston,  he  gave  the  hiU  the  name  of  Mare-Mount, 
of  which  he  styled  himself  "  Mine  Host,"  (1626.)  The 
use  of  the  church  liturgy  and  the  confidence  of  the  Indians, 
whom  he  employed  as  his  huntsmen,  gave  great  umbrage 
to  the  neighboring  colonists,  the  more  so  tliat  he  led  a  free 
and  easy,  perhaps  a  sensual,  life  upon  his  mount,  and  thus 
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attracted  numbers  from  the  surrounding  settlements.  A 
Bort  of  ci-usade  was  started  by  "  the  chief  of  the  stragghiig 
plantations,"  as  Govenior  Bi-adford  of  Plymouth  describes 
them  ;  Plymouth,  at  their  request,  assuming  tlie  lead,  and 
sending  a  party  under  Miles  Standish  to  take  Morion 
prisoner.  He  was  sent  to  England,  (1 628.)  As  he  had 
the  audaeity  to  return,  he  was  apprehended  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  infant  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  whose  char- 
ter covered  his  territory.  The  court  ordei-ed  him  to  "  be 
set  in  tlie  bilboes,  and  after  sent  prisoner  to  England,"  hia 
goods  being  seized  and  his  house  burned  for  wrongs,  it  was 
alleged,  fliat  had  been  done  to  the  Indians,  (1630.)  After 
appealing  to  the  privy  council  by  petition,  and  to  tlie  Eng- 
lish ualion  in  a  work  called  "  New  English  Canaan,"  Mor- 
ton returned  again  to  encounter  fine  and  imprisonment, 
(1643,)  and  to  die  in  poverty,  (1646.)  Whatever  were 
his  fiiults,  whether  "  the  lord  of  misrule,"  as  his  adversaries 
represented  him,  or  not,  Thomas  Morton  was  certainly 
handled  by  his  fellownxilonists  in  a  way  the  most  opposed 
to  justice  and  to  peace. 

Se(tion  III.  —  Fropiktoia.     1G30  to  1638. 

Grant  of  ■^  ^'^^  form  of  grant  appears.  Hitherto,  the 
Mary-  individual  obtaining  possession  of  territory  pro- 
cured it,  like  Mason  or  lite  Gorges,  fi-om  a  com- 
pany to  whose  authority  the  acquisition  was  subject.  It 
was  by  a  patent  from  the  croivn  that  Sir  George  Calvert, 
Lord  Baltimore,  was  made  "lord  and  proprietor"  of  a 
tract  between  the  Potomac  Eiver  and  the  hititude  of  Phila- 
delphia, (1632.)  To  this  he  gave  the  name  of  Maryland, 
and  tliither,  to  a  settlement  named  St.  Mary's,  his  son,  alter 
the  father's  death,  led  a  band  of  two  hundi-ed,  (1634.) 
Thus  was   constituted  a   proprietary  government.     The 
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proprietor  held  an  authority  that  was  supreme,  save 
eiil^gov-  in  its  subordination  to  the  sovereign  fi-om  ivhom  it 
tinmcot,  emanated.  He  directed  the  administration  and  the 
legislation  of  the  colony,  appointing  the  executive  officers, 
the  governor,  especially,  as  his  representative,  and  control- 
ling the  proceedings  of  the  colonists  in  their  assemblies. 
To  him  likewise  belonged  the  quitrents,  or  taxes  upon 
occupied  lanJ=,  in  addition  to  the  general  taxes  for  the 
support  of  the  government.  The  colonists,  on  fhnir  part, 
—  that  is,  "  tile  freemen  of  the  province,"  —  were  to  have 
their  assembly,  in  which  their  "  advice,  consent,  and  appro- 
bation "  might  be  given  or  withheld  in  relation  to  the 
course  of  the  proprietor. 

KeiigitjuB  -A-S  with  other  settlements,  so  with  Maryland, 
Hberty.  [here  are  exaggerations  in  some  of  the  histories. 
A  vast  deal  of  fine  writing  has  been  devoted  to  the  magna^ 
nimity  with  which  the  Maryland  charter  provided  for 
religious  liberty.  The  instrument  malfos  no  mention  of 
the  Dubjecf,  or  of  the  establishment  of  religion,  except  to 
leave  the  matter  to  the  proprietor,  subject  on  this  point,  as 
on  others,  to  the  laws  of  England.  The  Calvert  family, 
being  Roman  Catholic,  could  not  make  their  own  foith 
paramount,  nor  would  they,  perhaps,  have  done  so,  even  if 
they  could.  They  wanted  settlers  of  all  creeds,  whose 
numbers  and  whose  energies  alone  could  give  real  value 
to  their  domains.  It  was  simply  a  matter  of  pohcy,  there- 
fore, with  the  proprietary  family,  to  let  the  question  of 
religion  rest  exactly  where  it  was  left  by  the  charter.  We 
may  hope  that  they  were  not  merely  politic  enough,  but 
generous  enough,  even  in  an  age  which  knew  little  of 
generosity,  to  throw  open  tlieir  province  to  Christians,  with- 
out any  limitation  in  favor  of  one  branch  or  of  another. 
T^.  The  colony,  young  as  it  was,  fell  into  troubles. 

"^        Its  assembly  began  to  make  laws  without  waiting 
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for  the  proprietor's  legal  initiative.  At  tlie  same  time, 
both  proprietor  and  assembly  were  involved  in  disturbances 
excited  by  a  member  of  the  Virginia  council,  William 
Claybonie.  Vii^inia  herself  took  it  ill  that  her  territory 
should  be  invaded  even  by  royal  grants.  Clayborne  con- 
ceived his  rights  to  be  assailed,  inasmuch  as  he,  individual- 
ly, had  established  trading  posts  within  the  Maryland  limits. 
Taking  up  arms  against  the  colony,  he  was  overpowered, 
and  sent  back  fo  Virginia,  (16S5.) 

Other  pi-oprietors,  besides  those  of  Maryland, 
proprio-  were  in  the  field.  Sir  Robert  Heath,  attorney 
'""'  general  to  Charles  I.,  obtained  the  patent  of  a 
vast  region  on  the  south  of  Virginia,  and  as  far  as  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  This  he  called  Carolana,  (1630.)  Another 
tract,  called  New  Albion,  and  including  the  present  New 
Jersey,  was  conveyed  in  an  irregular  instrument  from  the 
viceroy  of  Ireland  to  Sir  Edward  Plowden,  as  an  earl 
palatine,  (1636.)  Tliese  were  but  grants,  not  settlements, 
yet  significant  of  tlie  growing  pretensions  of  England  to 
the  soil  of  America. 

No  other  nation  of  Europe,  it  need  hardly  be 
^j^""  suggested,  had  made  any  settlements,  individual, 
EnBiuh  associated,  or  national,  at  all  comparable  to  those 
of  the  English.  Nor  had  there  been  any  such 
definite  purposes  of  settlement,  separate  from  mere  adven- 
ture, on  the  part  of  any  other  race.  The  English  settler 
was  emphatically  a  settler,  rather  than  a  treasure  seeker  oi 
a  conqueror,  a  missionary  or  a  trader.  Not  that  he  shrank 
from  other  enterprises,  but  that  his  main  motive  was  fo 
gain  a  home,  and  an  abiding  one,  in  the  western  world. 
Acting  in  harmony  with  this  were  the  desire  to  escape  ft«m 
oppression  or  from  want,  the  yearning  after  a  new  faith  or 
a  new  life,  the  various  impulses  that  have  appeared,  it  is 
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hoped,  in  the  preceding  pages.  Tliat  there  were  baser 
instincts  tending  to  the  same  ead  has  a!so  appeared. 
iHBtitu-  The  institutions  of  tlie  English  were  favorable  to 
tiovii  tjjgjj,  purposes  as  settlers.  The  subjects  of  a  limit- 
ed monarcliy,  they  bi-ought  with  them  the  habits  and  the 
laws  of  comparative  freemen.  That  they  might  have  been 
freer  in  their  political  principles,  needs  not  to  be  suggested 
anew.  But  in  their  varying  cliarters,  in  their  varying 
magistrates  and  tribunals,  even  in  the  least  liberal,  the 
English  colonists  possessed  privileges  to  which  neither  the 
Frenchman  nor  tlie  Spaniard  in  their  neighborhood  had 
ever  actually  aspired. 

arcani-  Of  an  equally  encouraging  description  were  the 
ataacfs.  circnmslances  of  the  English.  The  seaboard  was 
theirs,  all  at  least  that  they  could  immediately  occupy. 
The  portion  which  they  possessed  was  partly  in  the  north 
and  partly  in  the  south,  provided,  therefore,  with  the  re- 
sources of  both  regions,  &t  the  same  time  that  it  was  not 
exposed  either  to  the  indulgence  of  the  extreme  south  or 
to  the  privation  of  the  extreme  north.  Within  opened  an 
interior  region  rich  in  its  streams,  its  fields,  its  forests,  its 
mountains ;  (vithout  lay  the  broad  sea,  accessible  at  a  hun- 
dred harbors.  Whatever  mere  position  could  eifect  was 
promised  to  the  English  settlers. 

English  As  yet  they  had  but  begun  the  work  before 
Dames,  tiem.  Their  humble  towns  on  the  coast,  their 
humbler  villages  and  hamlets  in  the  country,  gave  small 
token  of  their  destinies.  But  the  names  of  their  territories 
were  full  of  strength  and  of  grandeur.  There  was  New 
Albion  on  (he  Pacific,  Kew  Albion  on  the  Atlantic.  There 
was  the  land  of  Queen  Elizabeth  —  Vii^inia ;  there  waa 
the  land  of  the  nation  —  New  England. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

Dutch  Settlehents. 

Group  of  A  LATER  gTOUp  of  settlers  comes  forward.  It  ia 
wMera.  (.Qmpoaed  not  so  much  of  s«ttlera,  however,  as  of 
traders,  who,  to  carry  out  their  commercial  operations,  lay 
the  foundations  of  a.  state,  and  give  it  the  name  of  their 

Spirit  in  Tlie  spirit  of  the  preceding  lialf  century  in  Hol- 
iioiiand.  j^^  jj^j  j^ggj^  jjjj^j  of  ^  people  rescuing  themselves 
from  a  foreign  dominion  and  building  up  a  power  of  their 
own,  Eui-ope  lias  nofhing  so  brilliant  upon  its  records  at 
the  time  as  (he  war  of  independence  which  the  Nether- 
lands waged,  and  waged  Kucces&fully,  against  Spain.  It 
might  Lave  been  argued  that  such  a  nation  would  have 
surpassed  all  others  in  America. 

But  it  was  not  so.  The  Dutch  came  late  upon 
in  Ameri-  the  BCPnc.  Tliey  came,  moreover,  not  with  the 
°*'  spirit  or  the  law  of  their  nation  so  much  as  with 

those  of  the  commercial  companies  by  which  they  were 
sent  out  or  controlled.  The  story  of  their  settlements  ia 
therefore  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  American  coloni- 
zation. The  fire  of  the  molher-hmd  languishes  in  the 
colony.  It  is  because  the  colony  is  not  a  national,  but  a 
corporate  settlement,  from  its  beginning  to  its  end. 

,        The  very  year  in  which  Holland  became  inde- 
•ojage"*  pendent,  (1609,)    Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman 
in  Dutch  eimploy,  sailed  in  search  of  a  northerB  passage  t« 
(89) 
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the  Pacific  Shut  out  by  the  ice  from  his  projected  course, 
Iio  steered  westward,  and  reaching  the  coast  of  JIaine, 
cruised  southward  as  far  as  Virginia,  giving  to  Cape  Cod, 
on  the  way,  the  name  of  New  Holland.  As  he  returned 
towards  the  north,  he  discovered  Delaware  Bay,  and  entei-ed 
llie  River  of  the  Mountdna,  as  he  called  the  stream  since 
known  by  his  own  name.  These  waters,  first  visited,  per- 
haps, by  Cabot  in  the  English,  (1498,)  then  by  Verrazzano 
in  the  French,  (1524,)  and  then  by  Gomez  in  tlie  Spanish 
(1525)  service,  were  now  more  thoroughly  explored  by 
Hudson.  As  their  discoverer,  he  returned  fo  Holland,  and 
as  their  possessors,  the  Dutch  sent  out  various  vessels  to 
trade  with  the  natives  and  fo  claim  the  shores,  (1610-13.) 
Compsnj  "^^^^  earliest  of  the  Dutch  posts  was  oa  the  Island 
^sew  of  Manhattan,  (1613.)  There  the  first  craitof  Eu- 
land.  ropean  construction  was  built  and  launched  by 
Adrian  Block,  whose  ship  had  been  destroyed  by 
fire.  In  his  Manliattan  vessel,  appropriately  called  the  Rest- 
less, Block  went  through  Long  Island  Sound  as  far  as  Ciipe 
Cod,  then,  leaving  his  name  for  BloiJt  Island,  he  returned 
home,  (1614.)  The  prospects  of  the  new  country  looking 
well,  the  Tssoi^iation  of  Amsterdam  and  Hoom  merchants, 
by  wl  om  Block  and  other  explorers  had  been  employed, 
gave  It  the  n-une  ot  JSTew  Netheriand,  and  applied  to  the 
States  Geneial  for  protection  in  their  enterprise.  This 
was  obti  ned  m  the  shape  of  an  exclusive  right  for  three 
years  to  visit  and  penetrate  the  said  knds  lying  in  Ameri- 
ca between  New  France  and  Virginia,  whereof  the  coasts 
extend  from  the  fortieth  to  the  forty-fifth  degrees  of  lati- 
tude;" that  is,  from  Delaware  to  Passamaquoddy  Bay. 
The  association,  taking  the  name  of  the  United  New  Neth- 
eriand Company,  set  themselves  to  work,  (1614.)  A  fort 
was  built  at  Manhattan ;  a  fortified  trading  post  was  estab- 
lished  up   the   river,   near  the   present  Albany,  (1615.) 
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Meanwhile  the  little  Restless,  commanded  by  Cornelius 
Hendiicksen,  was  exploring  the  coast  to  the  southward, 
and  ascending  the  Delaware,  then  called  the  South  River, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  North,  or  Prince  Maurice's  Eiver, 
as  the  Hudson  was  variously  styled. 

The  monopoly  of  the  New  Netherland  Com- 
irfthe  pany  expiring  without  their  heing  able  to  ob- 
PuS^B  ^'^  ^^  renewal,  other  parties  entered  into  the 
trading  operations  of  which  the  colony  was  the 
centre.  But  the  old  company,  or  rather  a  portion  of  ita 
members,  retained  a  sort  of  vantage  ground.  To  them,  ac- 
cordingly, the  Puritan  exiles  in  Holland  —  the  same  who 
settled  Plymouth — addressed  their  proposals  of  emigrating 
to  New  Netherland.  The  pai-ty  to  whom  the  application 
was  made  petitioned  the  States  General  that  the  Puritans 
might  be  taken  under  the  national  protection,  in  which 
case  the  petition  asserts  "  upwards  of  four  hundred  families  " 
"from  this  country  and  from  England"  would  settle  in  the 
Dutch  colony,  (February,  1620.)  The  prayer  of  tlie  pe- 
titioners was  refused. 

West  Id-  "^^^  -^^^  Netherland  Company  had  ceased  to 
diaCom-  be  a  body  in  which  the  nation  confided.  An  old 
^''"'*  project  of  a  West  India  Company  was  revived,  and 
a  corporation  of  that  name  estabUshed,  with  power,  not 
only  over  New  Netherland,  but  the  entire  American  coast, 
(1621.)  It  was  some  time  before  the  company  began  its 
operations ;  but  when  it  did  begin,  it  was  evidently  in 
earnest,  (1623.) 

WaUo™  Ten  yealB  had  elapsed  since  the  trading  post  on 
colony,  Manhattan  had  been  occupied,  and  there  were  still 
none  but  trading  posts  in  all  New  Netherland,  Not  a 
colony  worthy  of  the  name  as  yet  existed.  The  only  plan 
that  had  ever  been  formed  of  establishing  one  came  from 
the  Plymouth  Puritans.     It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that 
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the  first  colony  to  be  actually  established  was  one  of  ref- 
ugees, like  the  Puritans,  from  persecution.  These  were  a 
band  of  Proteslant  Walloons,  from  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, who,  after  applying  unsuccessfully  to  the  London 
Company  of  England,  enlisted  as  colonists  under  the  West 
India  Company  of  Holland.  Sent  out  in  tlie  firat  expe- 
dition of  the  company,  they  settled  at  Waal-bogt,  or  Wal- 
loons' Bay,  on  the  western  shore  of  Long  Island,  (1623— 
24.)  Their  settlement  stands  out  amidst  the  surrounding 
trading  posts  as  the  one  spot  of  home  life  in  New  Nether- 
land.  But  it  was  a  feeble  settlement,  and  feeble  it  con- 
tinued, although  recruited  by  fi-esh  fugitives  from  beyond 
the  sea. 

(Jew  Am-  The  company  was  by  no  means  absorbed  in  its 
itardam.  "vValloons.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  erecting  forls, 
one  on  the  North  River,  another  on  the  South,  and  pres- 
ently, the  chief  of  all  on  Manhattan  Island,  (1626.)  Pur- 
chasing the  entire  island  from  the  natives  for  no  less  than 
twenty-four  of  our  dollars,  Peter  Minuit,  the  company's 
director,  commenced  the  erection  of  a  fori,  with  some  sur- 
rounding dwellings,  to  which  the  name  of  New  Amster- 
dam was  subsequently  applied.  This  settlement  was  to 
New  Netherland  the  same  principal  place  that  it  has  since 
become  as  New  York  to  the  United  States,  Other  forts 
were  gradually  raised ;  that  of  Good  Hope  upon  the  Con- 
necticut, and  that  of  Beversrede  upon'  the  Schuylkill, 
(1633.)  The  dominion  of  the  company  was  in  force  upon 
the  soil  not  only  of  New  York,  but  of  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware,  and  all  within  ten 
years  of  its  first  operations. 

But  upon  this  vast  surface  the  company's  settle- 
ments were  as  dots.     Several  of  them,  indeed,  had 
been  obhterated,  and  of  those  that  remained,  hardly  one 
besides  New  Amsterdam  was  any  thing  more  than  a  sta- 
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Hon  for  trade.  New  Amsterdam  itself  was  only  a  com- 
mercial settlement.  Other  posts  of  the  same  character  had 
been  begun,  but  the  colony,  as  a  whole,  was  in  a  languish- 
ing condition  ;  the  company,  of  course,  being  disapijointed 
in  their  expectations  of  rich  returns.  To  advance  their 
interests,  they  offered  a  slice  of  territory  and  the  title  of 
patroon  to  any  one  who,  within  a  given  period,  would 
settle  a  given  number  of  colonists  upon  lands  bought  of  the 
natives,  (1629.)  This  regard  for  the  Indians  was  not  the 
only  proof  of  hberality  in  the  patroon  system,  as  it  may  be 
styled.  Tiie  support  of  a  clergyman  and  a  schoolmaster, 
with  that  of  a  "  comforter  for  the  sick,"  was  especially  en- 
joined as  one  of  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  pa- 
troons.  But  mixed  up  with  the  more  generous  provisions 
were  others  of  a  very  opposite  nature.  The  fur  trade, 
the  great  attraction  of  New  Netberland,  was  reserved  ex- 
clusively to  the  company.  Pain  of  banishment  was  to  de- 
ter the  colonists  from  "mating  woollen,  linen,  or  cotton 
cloths."  "  As  many  negroes  as  can  he  conveniently  pro- 
vided "  were  promised  to  the  Dutch  settlers.  All  the  while, 
the  patroons  were  constituted  a  class  of  feudal  lords,  as 
threatening  te  their  superiors  in  the  company  as  to  their 
inferiors  in  the  colony.  Large  purchases  were  made  by 
individuals,  (1629-31.)  and  some  settlements  were  attempt- 
ed, tlie  chief  being  those  of  Eensselaerswyck,  near  Albany, 
Pavonia,  opposite  Manhattan  Island,  and  Swaanendael,  on 
the  Delaware.  Some  of  these  reverted  to  the  company ; 
some  disappeared. 

Bagiisii  Spain  and  France,  as  we  have  read,  bad  their 
claims,  pretensions  to  the  soil  of  New  Netherland.  But 
the  only  power  to  dispute  the  Dutch  possession  was  Eng- 
land. Tradition  asserts  that  the  same  Captain  Ai^  who 
destroyed  the  French  settlement  in  Maine  visited  the  huts 
on  Manhattan  Island,  as  he  was  returning  to  Virginia,  and 
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compeOed  tlie  few  Ditchmen.  whom  he  found  tlipre  to  ac 
k  o  lelaS  the  EngL=h  upremaci  (Ifl^)  Th  n  un 
certain  but  it  i  ceit-un  that  when  thp  New  ^elherlind 
Compinj  appealed  to  the  Slates  Gene  al  in  behalf  of 
the  Plymouth  Puutan  they  repiesented  the  danger  of 
the  colony  be  ng  surpnspd  by  an  expe  1  tion  se  t  to  '<up 
port  the  ehuni  of  England  (IbJO  )  The  Co  mc  1  for  Aew 
England  was  soon  engaged  in  appeilmg  to  the  Piivy 
Council  against  what  they  deemed  to  be  in  invasion  of 
their  territory.  The  appeal  was  reeeiied,  and  an  order 
of  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  went  lo  the  British 
ambassador  in  Holland.  He  replied  that  there  was  m,  yet 
no  Dutch  colony  upon  the  soil,  (1621)  But  as  time 
passed,  and  colonies  were  founded,  the  suspicions  of  the 
English,  both  in  England  and  in  America  were  revived. 
A  correspondence,  opened  by  Peter  Mmuit,  duector  of 
New  Amsterdam,  with  "Wiiliam  Bradford,  governor  of  New 
Plymouth,  stirred  the  Englishman  to  ask  that  the  Dutch 
should  trade  no  more  in  hia  neighborhood;  and  further, 
that  they  should  clear  their  title  to  trade  or  to  settle  in  any 
part  of  the  country  at  all.  No  wonder  that  Minuit  applied 
to  the  company  in  Holland  for  forty  soldiers,  (1627.)  On 
his  voyage  home,  a  few  years  later,  Minuit  and  his  ship 
were  detained  on  touching  at  Plymouth  in  England,  and 
to  the  remonstrance  of  the  Dutch  embassy,  the  British 
ministry  formally  opposed  the  title  of  Great  Britain  to 
New  Netherland,  (1632.)  It  was  soon  after  that  the 
English  settlements  in  Connecticut  began  to  crowd  upon 
the  fort  of  the  Dutch,  (1633-38,)  while  a  direct  invasion 
of  Delaware  was  made  from  Virginia,  (1635.)  This  was 
;  hut  the  soil  of  Connecticut  could  not  be  retained. 
The  colony  was  still  a  colony  of  traders.  No 
-  generous  views,  no  manly  enei^es,  were  as  yet 
excited  amongst  its  inhabitants  or  its  rulers.     Fi-om 
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the  slave  to  the  colonist,  from  the  colonist  lo  the  patroon, 
from  the  patroon  to  the  director,  and  even  from  the  direct- 
or to  the  company,  there  was  Utile  besides  struggling  for 
pecuniary  advantages.  It  was  esteemed  a  great  era  in  the 
colony  when,  after  various  dissensions,  its  trade  was  nomi- 
nally thrown  open.  But  the  percentages  to  the  company 
were  such  as  to  prevent  any  really  free  trade,  (1C38.) 
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Swedish  Settlements. 

Last  of  all  to  claim  a  share  as  a  nation  in  oui 
Gusta-  territory  were  the  Swedes.  Their  far-sighted  and 
nbL  iarge-hearted  king,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  flie  champi- 
on of  the  Pi-otestant  canse  in  Europe,  caught  up  the 
idea  of  supporting  the  same  cawse  in  America.  "  It  is 
the  jewel  of  my  kingdom,"  he  ivrote  just  before  he  died, 
concerning  the  settlement  that  was  yet  to  be,  (1632.) 

The  jewel  of  Gustavus  received  its  setting  from 
,^4n  ^^  regent  of  his  infant  daughter  Christina,  tlie 
calls  In  Chancellor  Oxenstiem.  With  the  same  loftiness  of 
view,  —  preparing  a  state  that  was  to  be  of  beneiit  to 
"  all  Christendom,"  —  Oxenstiei'n  invited  and  obtained  the 
cooperation  of  Protestant  Germany,  (1634.)  The  Swedish 
West  India  Company  was  to  be  the  instrument  by  which 
tlie  north  of  Europe,  as  well  aa  Sweden,  was  to  be  linked 
to  America.  It  was  a  design  of  greater  ends  and  of  broad- 
er motives   than   had  as  yet  been  formed   for  the  new 

g^j^ij^  But  the  results  bore  no  proportion  to  the  plans. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  colonists  as 
could  be  found  in  Sweden  would  embrace  the  same  wide 
objects  as  their  regent  or  their  king.  They  would  enlist 
only  in  an  enterprise  that  promised  personal  as  well  as 
national  returns.  Some  years  passed  before  any  settlement 
was  attempted,  and  then  a  colony  of  only  twenty-four,  and 
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these  chiefly  transported  convicts,  was  established  at  Fort 
Christhia,  near  the  present  "Wibiington  in  Delaware, 
(1638.)  The  territory,  which  was  purchased  of  the  In- 
dians, extended  on  either  side  of  the  fort,  along  the  western 
shore  of  Dehiware  Bay,  and  up  the  Delaware  Kiver  as  far 
as  Trenton,  under  the  name  of  New  Sweden, 
oppwing  To  this  the  Swedes  had  been  guided  by  Peter 
claims,  Minuit,  lately  of  New  Netberland,  His  recom- 
mendation of  lands  previously  purchased  and  occupied, 
though  just  at  this  time  unoccupied,  by  his  countrymen, 
involved  the  Swedish  colony  in  immediate  difficulties.  A 
remonstrance  from  the  governor  of  New  Netherland  agiunst 
the  invasion  of  his  provmee  was  supported  in  Holland  by 
the  seizure  of  a  Swedish  vessel  touching  at  a  Dutch  port 
on  its  way  home.  The  English  had  their  pretensions  like- 
wise to  the  lands  appropriated  by  tiie  new  colony.  On 
each  side  were  conflicting  claims.  With  feeble  numbers 
and  with  scanty  supplies,  tlie  Swedes  would  find  it  difficult 
to  keep  their  New  Sweden. 
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Indian  Kaces. 

Europiaii  The  roll  of  European  races  establishing  them- 
tMM,  selves  independently  upon  our  soil  was  filled  up 
by  Spain,  Prance,  England,  Holland,  Sweden,  and,  witli 
Sweden,  Germany.  A&et  the  Swedish  colony  of  1638, 
BO  national  settlement  was  made  by  any  nation  not  already 
upon  the  scene. 

Indian  It  '^  time,  therefore,  to  lake  an  account  of  the 

races,  races  that  occupied  the  country  before  any  of  those 
from  Europe  entered  upon  tlieir  possessions.  The  share 
of  the  Indians  in  our  history  endures,  though  their  share 
in  our  territory  wastes  away. 

jj^^^j  The  idea  of  Columbus  that  he  had  merely  redis- 
and  num- covered  India  gave  the  name  of  Indians  to  the 
existing  inhabitants  of  the  continent.  Within  the 
limits  of  our  country  they  were  divided  into  four  grand 
divisions,  as  the  Algonquins,  the  Iroquois,  the  Mohilians, 
and  the  Dahcotas.  The  last  name  includes  the  tribes 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  of  which,  in  the  early  period,  the 
number  could  not  have  been  at  all  considerable.  Neither 
were  the  three  divisions  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  by 
auy  meajis  numerous.  The  entire  number  is  estimated  to 
tave  been  under  three  hundred  thousand,  and  perhaps  not 
above  two  hundred  thousand,  at  the  time  of  the  first  Eu- 
ropean settlements.  Take  from  the  whole  tlie  large  part 
which  had  little  or  no  conneefion  with  any  of  the  European 
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races,  and  the  Indian  population  dwindles  to  small  propor- 
tions. It  seems  strange  that  so  few,  and  these  few  savages, 
should  have  exercised  so  great  an  influence  upon  so  many, 
and  these  many  civilized.  But  it  will  be  accounted  for 
by  a  rapid  survey  of  the  Indian  divisions  and  the  Indian 
resources. 

AitMn-  First  of  the  Algonquins.     The  central  tribe  of 

I"'""-  this  -vast  race  was  the  Lenni-Lenape,  which,  occu- 
pying the  sliorea  of  the  Delaware,  went  by  the  name  of 
Delawares  amongst  the  English.  The  name  of  Lenni- 
Leuape,  meaning  Aborigines,  is  supposed  to  mark  them  as 
the  parent  stock  of  the  Algonquins.  The  shoots  of  the 
race  were  enormously  spread.  Starting  far  up  in  the  north, 
they  stretch  through  New  England,  as  the  AbenaJds,  the 
Pawtuckets,  the  Massachusetts,  the  Pokanokets,  the  Narra- 
gansets,  the  Pequols,  and  the  Mohegans.  Thence  they 
may  be  traced  as  the  Manhattans  of  New  York,  the  Sus- 
quehannas  and  the  Nanticokes  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land, the  Powhatans  of  Virginia,  and  the  Pamlicos  of  South 
Carolina.  Towards  the  west  they  appear  as  the  Ottawas 
of  Michigan,  the  Miamis  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  the  Illinois 
of  Illinois,  and  the  Shawanoes  of  Kentucky.  Long  as  this 
list  is,  it  embraces  but  a  portion  of  the  names  to  be  found 
in  any  full  record  of  the  Algonquins. 

Iroquois.  "^^^  "^^  "^®  Iroquois.  The  centre  of  this  divis- 
ion was  among  the  lakes  of  Western  New  York, 
where  the  Five  Nations  of  the  Mohawks,  the  Oneidas,  the 
Onondagas,  the  Cayugas,  and  the  Seneeas  established  their 
confederacy.  To  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions lay  their  conquests  of  after  years,  the  lands  of  the 
Eries,  of  the  Hurons,  and  of  other  tribes.  The  prowess 
or  the  intrigue  of  the  Iroquois  bad  already  subdued  the 
great  tribe  of  the  Algonquins,  the  Lenni-Lenape.  Far  to 
the  south,  partly  in  Virginia  and  partly  in  Carolina,  were 
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the  Tuscaroraa,  who,  at  a  later  period,  migrated  to  unite 
with  their  brethren  in  the  north,  making  six  nations  of 
the  five. 

Lastly,  of  the  Mobilian  division.  It  was  broken 
'up  amongst  the  Tamassees  of  Geoi^ia;  tlie  Musk- 
hogees  or  Creeks  of  Geor^a,  Alabama,  and  Florida ;  the 
Seminoles  of  Florida,  with  the  inland  tribes  of  Catawbas 
in  South  Carolina,  Clierokees  in  Georgia  and  Alabama, 
Choctaws,  Natchez,  and  Chickasaws  in  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi. 

There  was  but  one  line  of  wide  distinction 
and  insti- amongst  these  -various  tribes.  It,  sepai'ated  those 
tntiona.  ^^^  jj^^j  ^^  ^^^  chasc  alone  from  tliose  who  lived 
not  only  by  the  ehase,  but  by  agrieuiture.  The  former  . 
class,  of  course,  was  the  ruder  of  the  two  ;  yet  the  customs 
and  the  institutions  of  both  were  much  the  same.  The 
Indian  was  every  where  a  hunter,  every  where  a  warrior. 
If  he  was  any  thing  else,  if  he  attempted  agriculture  or 
trade,  he  seemed  to  be  out  of  his  element.  The  habits  of 
civilized  life  were  a  burden,  sometimes  a  destruction  to  him. 
This  is  true  of  all  the  tribes  upon  our  soil ;  the  only  cus- 
toms to  which  they  took,  and  by  wliich  they  held,  were 
those  of  the  wilderness,  or,  at  the  best,  of  the  field.  Their 
institutions  were  comparatively  advanced.  Gathered  with 
his  kinsmen  in  a  totem  or  clan,  then  with  other  clans  in  a 
tribe,  then  perhaps  with  other  tribes  in  a  confederacy,  the 
Indian  was  as  much  a  member  of  a  nation  as  the  European. 
Above  him  were  his  chiefs,  the  hereditary  sachems  of  peace, 
and  the  chosen  leaders  of  war.  Their  sway  and  his  nghts 
rested  together  on  laws,  unwritten,  but  not  undetermined. 
The  devotion  shown  to  these  relations  and  to  these  mstitu- 
tions  was  that  of  true  patriots,  as  well  as  true  ea^age^  It 
sustained  the  Indians  through  trials  under  whith  more 
dvilized  nations  have  much  sooner  succumbed.    Had  i^ 
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been  united  with  a  civilization,  or  rather  a  religion,  by 
which  the  different  tribes  could  have  been  blended  in  one, 
beneath  better  statutes  and  holier  influences,  the  Indian 
race  would  have  left  no  space  for  the  European. 

We  can  now  appreciate  the  influence  of  the  In- 
uportii?  "^^"^  "PO"  ^^  European.  Though  tar  from  being 
liuto-  disciplined,  though  still  farther  fi-om  being  concen- 
trated, the  natives  of  our  soil  would  not  encounter 
Ml  invader  without  leaving  an  abiding  mark  upon  him  and 
upon  his  destiny.  If  not  numerous  in  proportion  to  the 
vast  regions  over  which  they  were  spread,  they  were  mul- 
titudinous in  proportion  to  the  scanty  settlements  of  the 
stranger.  He,  moreover,  was  in  an  untried  land,  they  in 
one  which  they  had  occupied  from  infancy. 

Had  there  been  nothing  else  to  make  the  Indiana 
inflnedfe  formidable,  the  treatment  which  they  received  would 
upoQ  the  iiave  been  sufficient.  The  white  men  came,  if  not 
to  drag  the  red  man  into  captivity,  or  to  ransack 
his  stores,  at  any  rate  to  occupy  his  lands.  This  was  done, 
sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  the  show  of  justice. 
If  any  nation  deserves  credit  above  auother,  it  is  not  the 
English,  not  their  Puritan  or  their  Quaker  branches,  as 
frequently  boasted,  but  the  Dutch  of  New  Netherland. 
Nowhere,  however,  do  we  find  more  than  the  pretence  of 
even  dealing  with  the  natives.  The  intercourse  thus  opened 
was  continued  in  much  the  same  fashion.  The  Spaniards 
and  the  French  had  greater  numbers,  proportionally,  of 
missionaries  amongst  the  Indians;  the  French,  whether 
missionaries  or  not,  were  on  comparatively  good  teiins  wilh 
many  of  the  tribes  about  them.  But  there  are  no  excep- 
tions to  the  general  course  of  the  Indian  from  the  time  that 
he  encountered  the  European,  Scorn,  treachery,  degrada- 
tion, were  his  portion ;  fury  and  savage  warfare  were  his 
revenge.  Of  the  Indian  wars  we  sliall  take  notice  here- 
after. 
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AiHcan  As  t^^  Indian  drooped  beneath  the  blight  of  the 
race.  stranger,  and  became  a  dependant  where  his  fathers 
had  been  free  and  powerful,  he  came  in  contact  with 
another  race  also  in  dependence  upon  the  European.  This 
was  the  African,  introduced  into  Virginia  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  the  colony,  and  into  all  the  other  colonies  in  after 
years.  Of  little  or  no  account  in  the  eyes  of  the  early  set- 
tlers, the  slaves  of  later  geoeratioas  became  the  most  ex- 
citing element  in  the  population. 

Tiie  conn      And  here,  as  we  have  completed  the  enumeration 
■      1  t       't  b  h  t      ■ 


al  iir  p- 


peared  to  be  secure. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

The  Thietees  Colonies. 

We  left  various  colonies  from  England  scatterecl 
newooio-  over  tlie  Atlantic  coast.  Of  these,  the  three  princi- 
'"^''  pal,  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  and  Maryland,  were 
portrayed  with  comparative  deliul.  Besides  these  three, 
several  were  mentioned  as  existing  in  New  England,  while 
others  were  projected  in  New  Jersey  and  Carolina.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  tliis  chapter  to  show  how  the  older  colonies 
were  concentrated,  while  new  colonies  were  founded  and 
extended. 

Plymouth  The  oldest  colony  in  New  England  —  that  of 
annejod.  Plymouth— maintained  its  independence  for  seventy 
years.  It  was  then  annexed  to  Massachusetts,  (1691.) 
MBine  an-  The  name  of  New  Somersetshire  was  changed  to 
nesea.  Maine  at  the  same  time  that  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges 
was  constituted  lord  palatine  of  the  province,  (1639.)  His 
deputy  presently  appeai-ed  to  hold  a  general  court  at  Saco, 
(1640.)  The  grant  to  Gorges  covered  the  district  fi-om  the 
Piscataqua  to  the  Kennebec ;  but  within  a  very  few  years 
one  of  the  numerous  patents,  previously  mentioned  as  con- 
veying the  same  soil  to  different  parties,  was  revived,  and 
the  land  between  ihe  Kennebec  and  the  Saco  became  a  dis- 
tinct territory,  as  Ligonia,  (164S,)  Sometime  laterthetwo 
divisions  were  both  annexed  to  Massachusetts,  (1652-58,) 
then  separated,  (1GG5,)  then  reannexed,  (1668,)  and  at 
length  bought  of  the  Gorges  heirs  by  the  colony  of  Massa- 
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chnsetts  Bay,  (1677.)  East  of  the  Kennebec,  as  far  as 
Pemaquid  Point,  there  lay  a  tract  belonging  to  the  prov- 
ince of  New  York,  (1664,)  bat  afterwards  united  with  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  which  die  territory  beyond  Pcmaquid,  previ- 
ously occupied  by  one  or  two  French  posts,  was  also 
attached,  (1691.)  This  eastern  region  was  afterwards  de- 
tached by  Pi-ench  conquest,  (1C96,)  but  was  ultimately 
reunited  to  Massachusetts  by  treaty  with  France,  (1713.) 
jjg^  Not  quite  so  various  were  the  fortunes  of  the  New 

Uamp-  Hampshire  settlements.  Those  at  Dover,  Ports- 
mouth, and  Exeter,*  surrendering  themselves  to 
Massachusetts,  (1641-42,)  left  nothing  but  unsettled  lands  to 
bear  the  name  of  New  Hampshire.  But  on  the  revival  of 
the  Mason  claims  to  the  territory  east  of  the  MeiTimac, 
New  Hampsiiire  was  declared  in  England  to  be  a  royal 
pi-ovince,  (1677-79.)  The  new  goveniment  had  been  in 
operation  but  a  short  and  a  troubled  period,  when  the  peo- 
ple again  united  themselves  to  Massachusetts,  (1690-92;) 
and,  though  again  disunited,  they  were  once  more  rejoined 
to  that  colony,  at  least  so  far  as  to  be  under  one  and  the 
same  governor  for  nearly  half  a  century,  (1698-1741.) 
Annexation  did  not  prevent  disturbance.  New  Hampshire 
was  stiU  the  object  of  suits  and  controversies  on  both  sides 
of  the  ocean,  while  the  course  of  affairs  amongst  the  inhab- 
itants themselves  was  far  from  being  peaceful.  It  finally 
became  a  separate  province,  (1741.) 

Massathu-  Massacjiusetts  Bay  was  the  thiiving  sister,  as  we 
'"*■*■  see,  amongst  the  New  England  family.  Her  large 
immigrations  and  her  increasing  resources  gave  her  the  sta- 
bility and  the  unity  which  her  neighbors  lacked.  She  did 
not  go  without  her  trials.  At  tlie  very  time  that  Plymouth 
and  Maine  were  added  to  her  domains,  her  independence  of 

•  Founded  by  Wheelntight.  one  of  the  Hutchinson  exiles,  in  1638. 
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govemraent  was  reduced  by  a  change  in  her  char(«r,  (1691,) 
of  which  we  shall  take  notice  hei-eafter.  The  colony  con- 
tinued, however,  to  thrive. 

Connccti-  Of  the  three  settlements  in  Connecticut,  two, 
"^'"  namely,  Saybrook  and  Connecticut,  were  early 
united  under  the  latter  name,  (1644.)  For  this  colony  a 
royal  charter  was  afterwards  procured  by  John  'Winthrop, 
the  early  governor,  (1662.)  The  chai-ler  included  the  col- 
ony of  Mew  Haven ;  but  to  this  community  the  provisions  of 
the  instrument  were  so  unacceptable  that  the  union  was  not 
consummated  for  two  years,  nor  would  it  have  been  so  soon 
but  for  external  circumstances,  (1665.)  Wliile  the  Con- 
necticut territory  was  thus  rounded  off,  it  was  cut  into  by  the 
grant  of  Long  Island  to  the  province  of  New  York,  for 
which,  likewise,  the  main  land  was  claimed  as  far  as  tlie 
Connecticut  River.  But  this  claim  was  repelled. 
Ehojie  The  settlements  of  Providence  and  Rhode  Island 

iBiand.  ^gpg  united  under  a  single  charter  procured  by 
their  founder,  Roger  "VFilliams,  from  the  crown,  (1644.) 
He  went  a  second  time  to  England  to  obtain  its  confirma- 
tion during  the  commonwealth,  (1651-52,)  being  elecled 
president  of  the  colony  on  his  return,  (1654.)  Suspended 
at  a  later  time,  the  charter  was  renewed  by  the  royal  gov- 
ernment, (1663.)  A  portion  of  the  territory  supposed  to 
be  covered  by  the  cliarter,  and  lyina;  to  the  west  of  the 
Narraganset  waters  was  for  a  long  period  separated  from 
the  colony,  under  the  name  of  the  King's  Province. 
(1665-1727.) 

Thus  were  the  various  colonies  of  New  England 
mionies  r^dup^d  to  four  —  New  Hampshire.  Masoafhusptts, 
fn  New  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  A  fifth  colony,  the 
later  State  of  Vermont,  was  prepared  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Fort  Dummer,  on  the  site  of  Brattleboro',  (1724,) 
and  by  tlie  New  Hampshire  grants  of  townships,  Benning- 
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ton  l>eing  the  earliest,  (1749.)     But  the  four  elder  colonies 
were  all  that  enter  into  Ihe  list  of  the  ihii-teen. 

Virginia,  the  oldest  of  the  colonies,  was  still  the 
TirgiBi^.  ^^^^  extensive  in  its  limit,?.  On  the  north,  a  bound 
seemed  to  be  set  by  the  grant  of  Maryland.  But  on  the 
we^t  and  the  south,  Virginia  stretched  indefinitely,  the  grant 
of  Carolana  existing  only  upon  paper.  The  government  of 
the  colony  was  frequently  altered.  Under  (he  English 
commonwealth,  the  governors  ivere  chosen  by  the  colonial 
assembly,  (1652-60.)  An  earlier  grantof  the  lands  between 
the  Potonme  and  the  Kappahannoe  to  Lord  Culpepper  and 
his  assodates,  (1649,)  was  aftenvards  revived,  and  extended 
to  a  lease  of  the  entire  colony  for  thirty-one  years,  (1673.) 
In  vain  did  the  Virginia  assembly  protest  against  the  pi-o- 
ceeding;  in  vain  did  it  demand  a  chaiter  to  protect  it 
against  similar  agressions.  Culpepper,  buying  out  his 
associates  and  obtaining  the  appointment  of  governor  for 
life,  (1675,)  sported  his  authority  in  England  for  several 
years  before  he  made  his  appearance  in  Vir^nia,  (1680.) 
His  own  disappointment  being  quite  as  great  as  the  discon- 
tentment of  his  subjects,  his  authority  over  them  was  sur- 
rendered, and  the  provincial  government  was  restored, 
(1684.)  But,  twenty  years  later,  (1704,)  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar system  was  established  by  the  appointment  of  one  Eng- 
lish nobleman  after  another  to  be  governor ;  he,  in  his  turn, 
sending  out  his  lieutenant  governor  to  administer  the  colony 
in  his  name.  All  the  while  the  colony  was  increasing.  On 
the  soutli,  indeed,  its  tenntories  were  restricted  by  the  crea- 
tion of  new  colonies ;  but  on  the  west  its  settlers  were  cross- 
ing  the  mountains  and  clearing  the  farther  valleys. 

The  adjoining  colony  of  Maryland  undei-went  few 
Marjtand.  (gj^ijjjj^gi  changes.  Its  vieissitudes,  like  those  of 
Virginia,  consisted  in  its  passing  and  repassing  into  new 
hands.     As  Virginia  changed  from  a  province  to  a  proprie- 
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tary  colony,  so  Maryland  changed  from  a  proprietary  colony 
to  a  provineo.  Aft*r  variou-i  disturbances,  in  none  of 
wliich,  liowever,  had  the  proprietors  power  been  actually 
cast  off,  a  convention  of  tlie  Pi-otestant  settlers  deposed  the 
proprietary  officers,  (1689,)  and  transferred  the  capital  of 
the  colony  from  the  Catholic  St.  Mary's  to  the  Protestant 
Annapolis,  (1694.)  As  the  Protestant  fei-vor  in  England 
was  just  then  at  its  height,  the  proceedings  of  the  colony 
were  confirmed  by  the  crown.  But  the  head  of  the  propri- 
etary family  in  the  next  generation,  Benedict  Leonai-d, 
Lord  Baltimore,  becoming  an  English  churchman,  recov- 
ered the  possession  of  Maryland,  (1715.) 

The  firstof  the  new  colonies  amongst  the  thirteen 
was  Carolina.  This  was  the  territory  included  first 
in  the  limits  of  Vii^inia,  and  tlien  in  those  of  Carolana  by 
royal  patent  The  patentee  of  Carolana  had  made  no  set- 
tlement or  grant ;  but  Virginia  had  granted  at  least  a  poi-- 
tion  of  the  territory  by  act  of  assembly,  (1G4S.)  Another 
portion  was  occupied  by  a  Massachusetts  party  settled  near 
the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River,  on  land  purcliased  il-om  the 
Indians,  (1G60.)  Without  regard  to  any  of  these  claims, 
eight  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  amongst  them  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  then  prime  minister,  obtained  a  royal  patent 
for  all  the  territory  between  Albemarle  Sound  and  the  St. 
John's  River,  (1663.)  A  second  chai-ter  extended  the 
northern  boundary  to  Chowan  River,  and  the  southern  lo 
below  the  Spanish  St.  Augustine,  (16G5,)  while  a  third 
charter  annexed  the  Bahama  Islands  to  the  swollen  prov- 
ince, (1667.) 

Nortbanci  It  was  swollen  only  on  the  map.  In  reality,  it 
^'"■^-  had  but  one  or  two  shrivelled  settlements.  The 
nucleus  of  North  Carolina  was  a  Virginian  settlement,  not 
included  in  Carolina  until  the  second  charter,  (1665.)  The 
Massachusetts  colony  fermed  the  nucleus  of  South  Ciu-o- 
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Kna.  Meeting  with  Irials  ond  desertions,  tliia  colony  wns 
absorbed  in,  rather  than  strengthened  by,  a  band  from  Bar- 
badoes.  Other  parties  came  from  England,  from  Ni'.w 
England,  and  from  New  York ;  «ith  Presbyterians  fmm 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  Huguenota  from  I''ran<-e, 
(1671-8G.)  Of  the  various  settlements  that  arose,  Cliarlen- 
fon  took  the  lead,  (1680.)  Both  North  and  South  Carolina 
were  organized  as  proprietary  governments.  Such,  how- 
ever, were  the  troubles  ensuing  beneath  these  forms,  that 
the  Assembly  of  South  Carolina,  many  years  later,  declared 
the  proprietors  to  have  forfeited  their  dominion.  Follow- 
ing up  a  successful  insurrection  against  the  proprietary 
officials  by  an  appeal  to  England,  the  South  Carolinians 
obtained  aprovisional  royal  government,  (1719-21.)  Some 
time  after,  the  crown,  by  act  of  Parliament,  bought  out 
seven  of  the  eight  pi-oprietors,  the  eighth  retaining  his  prop- 
erly, but  not  his  sovereignly,  (1729.)  A  governor  was 
then  appointed  by  the  crown  for  North  Carolina,  both  divis- 
ions bein"  or<ranized  as  royal  provinces.  Thenceforward, 
the  two  pursued  their  destinies  separately, 
jj^  The  next  year  after  the  grant  of  Carolina,  a  new 

York.  grant  was  made  in  peculiar  circumstances.  New 
Netherland,  though  still  occupied  by  the  Dutch,  was,  as 
the  province  of  a  nation  at  war  with  England,  conveyed 
by  Cliaries  II.  to  his  brother  James,  Duke  of  York  and 
Albany,  as  proprietor;  the  limits  of  the  province  being  ex- 
tended from  the  Connecticut  to,  and  presently  beyond,  the 
Delaware,  (1G64.)  In  addition,  the  grant  covei-ed  the 
eastern  pait  of  Maine  and  the  islands  to  the  south  and  west 
of  Cape  Cod,  which  the  duke  had  obtained  by  li-ansfer  to 
him  of  early  grants  fi-om  the  Council  for  New  England.* 
Tliesc  portions,  howevei',  of  his  domain  fell  at  a  later  time 

■  To  Sir  William  Alexander,  flftcnvavda  Earl  of  Stiriing,  in  1621-3S, 
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li  the  jurisdiction  of  MassaditiscLts,  as  lias  been  ob- 
served ;  while  much  of  the  mmn  province  went  to  Connecti- 
cut, New  Jei-sey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware.  The  seizure 
of  the  province  from  tlie  Dutch  will  be  told  in  another 
elmpter.  It  continued  under  a  proprietary  form  of  govern- 
ment until  the  accession  of  the  proprietor  to  the  throne  of 
England.  It  then  became  a,  royal  province ;  though,  while 
James  II,  ruled,  it  was  more  immediately  dependent  upon 
the  royal  authority  than  was  customary  with  the  provinces 
in  general,  (1685-88). 

New  Jer-  Hardly  had  the  Duke  of  York  obtained  the  grant 
"y-  of  his  province,  when  he  conveyed  that  portion  of  it 
between  the  Hud.«»»  and  Delaware  Rivers  to  Sir  George 
Carteret  and  Lord  Berkeley,  both  amongst  the  proprietors 
of  Carolina,  (1664.)  Afew  hamlets  of  Dutch  and  English, 
who  had  crossed  from  Long  Island,  were  ah'cady  sprinkled 
upon  the  territory,  when  the  first  town  under  the  new  pro- 
prietors was  founded,  and  called  Elizabethtown,  (1665.) 
Tlie  province  was  named  New  Jersey.  As  in  Maryland 
and  Carolina,  so  in  New  Jersey,  there  soon  arose  dissensions 
between  the  colonists  and  the  proprietors.  The  proprietors 
were  changed.  Berkeley  sold  out  his  half  to  certain  Qua- 
kers, who  made  a  settlement  at  Salem,  (1 675.)  In  flie  fol- 
lowing year,  a  formal  separation  of  the  province  took  place, 
the  settlement  at  Salem  being  situat«  in  West,  and  that  at 
Elizabethtown  in  East  New  Jersey ;  the  latter  division  re- 
maining with  Carteret.  A  treaty  with  the  Indians,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Quakers,  confirmed  the  rights  of  the 
proprietors,  (1678.)  Soon  afl:er,a  company,  of  which  some, 
but  not  all,  the  members  were  Quakers,  made  the  purchase 
of  East  New  Jersey,  (1682.)  A  large  Presbyterian  emi- 
gration from  Scotland  then  took  place,  (1685.)  But  the 
growth  of  the  province,  as  well  as  that  of  its  western  sister, 
was  greatly  impeded,  paitly  by  domestic  disputes  between 
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the  proprietors  and  the  settlers,  and  partly  by  contenlJons 
v/ith  the  oflicials  of  New  Yovk,  who  pretended  to  continued 
juM^diLtioii  over  tlie  lands  which  had  been  separated  irom 
that  province.  The  Jerseys  were  finally  surrendered  by 
their  pioprietors  to  tJie  ci'o*vii,  (1702.)  They  wei-e  then 
reunited  a^  a  royal  province,  tor  many  years,  (imtU  1738,) 
under  Ihe  same  governor  as  New  York. 
PennsjL  -^  Quaker,  intei-ested  in  both  the  Jerseys  during 
Tanuu  the  Quaker  possesaion,  obtained  the  grant  of  the 
adjoining  territory  on  the  west.     A  royal  charter  constituted 

'^lUiim  Penn  proprietor  of  a  district  whose  extent,  though 
uncertain,  might  have  been  described  in  general  as  lying 
between  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland.  To  this 
the  name  of  Pennsylvania  was  given  by  the  crown,  (1681.) 
A  grant  from  the  Duke  of  York  conveyed  the  tei'ritoriea  on 
the  lower  shore  of  the  Delaware  to  the  same  proprietor, 
(1682.)     Of  this  wide  domain,  a  variety  of  settlers,  Dutch, 

_  Swedes,  and  English,  were  partially  in  occupation.  To 
take  them  beneath  his  rule,  the  proprietor  sent  out  an  agent 
with  conciliatory  assurances,  while,  to  introduce  fresh  bodies 
of  inhabitants,  especially  of  his  own  persuasion,  he  formed 
an  association  in  England.  The  first  fruits  were  two  colo- 
nies, one  led  by  three  commissioners,  in  the  year  of  the 
charter,  (1681,)  the  other  conducted  by  Penn  himself  in 
the  following  year.  (1682.)  A  convention  of  the  different 
settlers,  new  and  old,  presently  accepted  the  proprietor's 
organization  of  the  province,  including  the  territories  of 
both  the  royal  and  the  ducal  grants,  with  their  previous 
inhabitants.     Next  followed  a  treaty  with  the  natives,  a 

^  peaceful  and  a  feeble  tribe  of  Indians,  who=e  acquiescence 
in  his  plans  might  have  been  disregarded  by  Penn  without 
any  danger,  had  he  not  preferred  to  be  just  The  town  of 
Philadelphia  w&s  then  begun,  and  there  the  first  Assembly 
of  Pennsylvania  was  soon  convened,  (16S3.)      With  all 
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Penn'a  care,  and  all  hia  frames  of  government,  of  which 
there  was  a  goodly  number,  the  course  of  his  proprietor- 
ship did  not  rui.  smootJi.  Troubles  witJiiu  the  colony  were 
accompanied  by  troubles  without;  the  prot-ince  bein"  at 
one  time  taken  from  him  by  the  English  authorities,  (1692 
-94.)  Even  after  his  restoration,  he  found  matters  so  diffi- 
cult to  manage,  that  he  at  length  proposed  to  cede  his  soy- 
ereigttty  to  the  crown,  (1710.)  He  retamed  it,  however, 
and  transmitted  it  to  hia  sods,  to  be  much  the  same  source 
of  struggle  to  them  that  it  had  been  to  him. 

The  territories,  so  styled,- of  Delaware,  originally 

a  Swedish,  afterwards  a  Dutch,  possession,  then  an 
appendage  of  New  York,  and  then  again  annexed  to  Penn- 
sylvania, became  so  far  separate  from  the  latter  province 
as  to  obtain  a  diatinct  a=tembly,  though  contmuing  to  have 
the  same  governor,  (1702.) 

Last  of  the  thirteen  was  the  colony  of  Georgia, 

in  founding  which  there  were  mingled  purposes  of 
resistance  to  the  Spaniards  and  the  French  in  the  south, 
as  well  aa  of  relief  to  the  suffering  in  England.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons,  James  Edjvard  Oglethorpe, 
had  been  active  in  proposing  and  carrying  out  an  inquiry 
into  the  slate  of  the  pi-is^na  in  Great  Britain.  The  idea 
of  rescuing  some  of  tlie  prisoners  from  a  state  of  degrada- 
tion even  greater  tliau  they  could  have  fellen  into  by  them- 
selves, and  of  settling  tliem  in  a  colony,  occurred  to  Ogle- 
Uiorpe,  as  a  philanthropist,  while,  as  an  olficer  in  the  royal 
army,  he  was  aKo  sensitive  on  the  point  of  defending  the 
colonial  boundaries  against  the  encroaehments  of  other 
powers  in  America.  The  purchase  of  the  Carolmas  by 
the  crown  (1729)  opened  the  way  to  the  foundation  of  a 
colony  to  the  south  of  the  settlements  already  made ;  and 
for  this  a  grant  was  obtained  of  the  territory  between  the 
Savannali  and  Altamaha  Ei('crs,  under  the  royai  name  of 
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Geoi^a,  (1732.)  The  charter  conveyed  the  land  and  the 
dominion  over  it,  not  to  colonists,  nor  yft  to  proprietoi-s,  !>ut 
to  twenty-one  trustees,  wlio,  though  subject  to  the  royal  over- 
sight, and  to  the  obligations  of  the  English  law,  were  other- 
wise clothed  with  full  power  for  twenty-one  years.  A  com- 
mon council  of  tbirty-four  membei's,  fifteen  of  wboio  were 
named  in  the  charter,  and  the  rest  appointed  by  the  trustees, 
were  to  act  as  a  board  of  administration  merely.  The  colo- 
nial lands,  it  was  further  pi-ovided,  were  to  be  held  by  feudal 
tenm-e ;  that  is,  only  by  male  heirs.  A  universal  interest 
■was  excited  by  this  novel  scheme  of  colonization.  General 
subscriptions  poured  in  to  aid  the  trustees  in  their  half- 
benevolent,  half-patriotic  plans,  while  Parliament  made  a 
natiocal  grant  of  tea  thousand  pounds.  First  to  enlist 
personaliy,  was  a  party  of  more  than  one  hundred,  whom 
Oglethorpe  himself  led  to  the  settlement,  which  he  named 
Savannah,  (1733.)  Everything  seemed  to  bid  fair;  the 
Indians  wei-e  conciliated,  the  colonists  were  satisfied,  the 
nation  was  all  alive  with  sympathy.  Immigrants  came 
from  afar;  Moravians  from  Germany;  Pi'esbyterians  fi'om 
the  northern  mountains  of  Scotland;  the  eaniest  and  the 
careless,  the  peasant  and  the  prisoner,  united  in  one  people, 
(1734-36.)  To  the  generous  project  of  saving  the  convicts 
of  Britain  was  luided  the  devoted  hope  of  the  Moravians 
that  the  natives  of  America  might  be  convei-ted.  But 
there  was  a  dark  side  to  the  scene  fi-om  the  first.  The 
character  of  the  colonists,  that  is,  of  the  main  body  from 
England,  was  helpless  enough,  not  to  say  corrupted  enough, 
to  cause  great  difficulties  both  to  themselves  and  to  tlieir 
trustees.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  military  ser- 
vice expected  from  the  colony  was  pretty  much  a  failure. 
The  colony  soon  became  a  royal  province,  (I7o4-5o.) 

Such  were  the  thirteen  colonies  of  England.     Spread 
out  with  indefinite  borders  and  indefinite  resources,  they  lay 
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Aspect  ^^^^  '"'•'''y  points  along  the  Ailantic  shore.  The 
of  ijio  eye  that  saw  them,  separate  and  iniiistinct,  as  they 
rose  at  the  beginning,  could  catch  no  vision  of  the 
braad  fields  and  the  fruil/ul  vales  that  were  to  expand  and 
blend  together  in  the  future.  As  we  look  back  ourselves, 
we  see  few  promises  of  development  or  of  unity  in  the  cariy 
days  of  the  thirteen  colonies. 
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CHAPTER   II, 

Colonial  Relations. 

The  tliirteen  colonies  were  the  colonies  of  fing. 
land,  I5iit  they  were  far  from  being  settled  excluv 
sively  by  EiigUsIimen.  The  west,  the  centre,  and  the 
south  of  Europe  all  sent  forth  emigrants  in  greater  or  less 
miQibers  to  people  the  American  shore.  Nor  did  these 
come  to  tlie  settlements  of  other  nations,  to  tiiose  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  French,  the  Dutch,  or  the  Swedes,  alone,  but 
rather  to  the  English  colonies,  whose  pi-aise  it  is  to  have 
thus  attracted  aiid  provided  for  the  stranger. 

As  there  were  different  races,  so  there  were  dif- 
ferent classes.  First  came  the  gentleman,  peculiar- 
ly so  styled,  of  various  look  and  of  vai'ious  spirit,  according 
to  the  respective  colonies,  but  every  where  classified  as  of 
"  the  better  sort,"  This  order  was  perpetuated  by  the  law 
of  primogeniture,  the  eldest  son  receiving  at  least  a  double, 
if  not  more  than  a  double,  sliare  of  his  father's  estate.  Nest 
were  the  people  of  "  the  pooi-er  sort " — the  lower  orders,  a^ 
their  name  denotes.  But  by  no  means  the  lowest!  as 
there  were  others  beneath  them  in  the  scale.  Tlie  indent™ 
ed  servants,  or  apprentices,  constituted  a  class  of  temporary 
bondmen.  Sometimes  exactly  what  their  name  suggests, 
'  too  young  or  too  abiftless  to  be  tlieir  oivn  m:L-tei's,  the  in- 
dented were  often  men  of  a  higher  giiide,  the  adherents, 
in  many  instances,  of  a  defeated  party  or  of  a  persecuted 
creed,  who,  failing  into  the  bauds  of  their  opponents,  were 
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sold  for  transportation  to  a  market  where  they  could  be  re- 
sold at  a  profit.  Such  were  the  Enghsh  royalists,  taken 
captive  hy  the  pariiamentaiy  forces;  such  the  Koman 
Catholics,  conquered  while  fighting  for  their  faith  in  Ireland. 
Such,  too,  weie  nwny  of  the  exiles  from  the  continent  So 
grpat  were  the  numbers  imported  as  to  amount — and 
m  time  of  peace  —  to  fifteen  hundied  a  lear  in  the 
single  piovince  of  Vnginia  The  httle  consideration  thit 
there  waa  for  the  class  appeirs  in  the  colonial  eodea  • 
Lower  still,  however,  were  the  slaves.  The  fii-«t  of  this 
class  weie  Indians,  captuied  in  wai-a  or  taken  m  snares, 
sometimes  bought  of  their  patents,  e\en  of  themsehes 
Then  came  the  negroes  trom  Afiica.  These  poorcieatures 
found  little  mercy  in  the  colonial  statutes.  The  English 
law  recognizing  slavery  declared  the  children  of  a  free 
father  to  be  free.  But  the  Virginian  code  declared  a 
child  to  follow  the  lot  of  the  mother,  (I6G2.)  The  law  of 
England  pronounced  it  felony  to  kill  a  slave.  The  law  of 
Virginia  decided  it  to  be  none,  (IGG7,)t 
Of  the  old  These  classes  wei-e  confined  to  no  colony,  and  to 
^"tt^  no  division  of  colonies.  They  existed  amongst  the 
rigid  settlere  of  the  north  as  well    as  amongst  ihe  freer 

•  Maimed  by  a  master,  the  servant  is  to  be  set  free,  (Mass.  1641 ;  N.  Y. 
1665 ;)  but  any  resistance  on  the  servant's  part  entails  an  additional  year 
of  senltude,  (Va,  1705.)  Such  as  escape  fi'om  their  bonds  ore  to  be  given 
up  to  their  mHsters,  or  else  their  value  is  io  be  made  up  by  those  who 
harbor  them,  (Va.  1661.)  Poorly  as  the  class  was  rated,  there  vras  that 
about  them,  in  their  anger,  nhich  prompted  the  Vii^inians  to  make  a 
"  perpetual  holiday  "  of  the  day  on  wMoh  a  conspiracy,  detected  amongst 
their  serrauta,  was  to  have  been  oKeouted,  <1663.) 

+  The  Virginitt  laws  make  it  allowable  to  kUl  a  fugitive,  (1672,)  forbid 
the  dave  at  any  time  to  carry  arms,  (1682,)  cut  him  oiffrom  trial  by  jury, 
(1692,)  and  prohibit  his  manumission,  ejicept  he  is  transported  out  of  the 
province,  (1692,)  or  except  the  governor  and  council  deem  him  worthy  of 
hia  liberty,  (172*.)  Other  codes  take  much  the  same  tone,  without  always 
entering  into  the  same  details.  The  most  rigid  laws  were  those  of  South 
CaroUna,  (1712-50,) 
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and  easier  planters  of  the  soutii.  But  they  were  not  of 
colonial  creation.  They  carae  from  the  old  world,  trans- 
planted from  its  ancient  lands  to  the  vii-gin  soil  of  America, 
If  they  did  not  die,  it  was  inevitable  that  they  would  take 
root  and  grow  up  with  renewed  luxuriance, 
institu-  The  sketch  that  goes  before  shows  us  that  the 
im"*  to*  colonial  institutions  were  not  the  institutions  of  alL 
the  ftee-  They  belonged  to  the  fi-eemen,  so  styled,  "  the  bet- 
'°™'  ter  sort,"  with  but  a  portion  of  "  the  poorer  sort " 
thrown  in.  Indented  servants  and  slaves,  of  course,  had 
no  part  in  the  political  or  the  social  privileges  of  their  supe- 
riors. But  besides  the  bondmen  proper,  there  was  a  large 
number  not  bondmen,  and  yet  not  freemen  by  the  laws 
of  the  colonies,  "  The  people,"  says  an  early  writer  on  the 
Massachusetts  system,  « begin  to  complain  they  are  ruled 
like  slaves."  Actual  restlessness  was  showing  itself  "  It 
is  feared,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  that  elections  caimot  be 
safe  there  long,  either  in  church  or  commonwealth,  so  that 
some  melancholy  men  think  it  a  great  deal  safer  to  be  in 
the  midst  of  troubles  in  a  settled  commonwealth,  or  in 
hope  easily  to  bo  settled,*  than  in  mutinies  there,  so  far  off 
from  succors,"  (1641.) 

Engiish  The  institutions  of  the  freemen  sprang  from  the 
'"'■  English  law.  How  far  this  extended  over  the  colo- 
nies was  a  vexed  question.  One  class  of  jurists  or  of 
statesmen  in  England  maintained  that  America  was  a  con- 
quered country,  a  country  wrested  from  the  native  or  the 
European  races  whom  the  English  found  in  possession  of  it. 
The  deduction  from  this  view  was,  that  the  institutions  of 
the  country  were  at  the  pleasure  of  tlie  crown  or  of  the 
Parliament  of  England.  But  another  class  held  opposite 
(  that  the  colonists  were  entitled,  without 

•  Eefetring  to  the  disturbances  in  England. 
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any  consent  or  dissent  on  the  part  of  England,  to  all  the 
rights  of  Englishmen,  inasmuch  as  the  country  was  a  dis- 
covered, not  a  conquered  one.  Some  persons  held  an  in- 
termediate opinion,  denying  the  notion  of  conquest,  and  yet 
denying  the  inherent  claim  of  the  colonists  to  English 
privileges,  making  their  rights  depend  on  actual  grants  from 
the  sovereign  power.  So  when  the  habeas  coi-pus  act,  pro- 
viding for  the  issue  of  a  writ  to  produce  the  body  of  a  prisoner, 
was  passed,  (1679,)  it  was  said  not  to  extend  to  tlie  colonies, 
because  they  were  not  specially  mentioned  in  the  bill.  A 
similar  act,  adopted  by  the  Massachusetts  General  Court, 
was  annulled  by  the  crown,  (1692.)  But  the  privilege 
was  afterwards  tacitly,  if  not  explicitly,  allowed.  The 
liberal  system  of  interpretation  slowly  prevailing,  the  Eng- 
lish law  was  almost  universally  recognized  to  be  the  birth- 
right of  the  colonies  as  truly  as  of  the  mother-land. 
Coiontei  '^^^  governments  of  the  colonies  were  variously 
govern-  organized.  Those  under  chartei-s  were  altogetiier 
"^^  in  the  hands  of  the  colonists.  The  charter  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, indeed,  was  so  far  altered  in  1691  as  to  transfer 
the  appointment  of  flie  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and 
secretaiy  to  the  croi^n  and  eien  to  presci-ibe  the  conditions 
on  which  the  mhabitants  should  be  admitted  as  freemen. 
The  charters  of  Connecticut  (1662)  and  Rhode  Island 
(1644^63)  left  the  entii-e  administration  to  the  colonists. 
The  seven  colonies  oiiginally  under  proprietary  govem- 
ment — Maryland,  the  Cirobnao,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware  —  were  of  course  subject  to 
the  authority  of  then  pioprietors,  but  with  many  restric- 
tions upon  It  in  i^tor  of  the  colonists.  The  Carolinas, 
nndei  the  model  of  John  Locke,*  and  New  York,  under 

•  }a\  a  LoLke  tl  e  greit  philoiophec  was  employed  by  the  Carolinian 
proprietors  to  embodj  their  ideas  —  one  cannot  but  think  ^-  rather  than 
his  own,  inwhat  was  called  "  the  grand  model,"  or  "  the  fundamental  oon- 
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the  arbiti-ary  rule  of  its  ducal  pi'oprietor,  who  allowed  no 
Assembly  till  1683,  were  not  so  favorably  situateil.  Penii- 
syhania  was  subjected  to  claims  assei'ted  nowhere  else,  as 
well  03  deprived  of  riglita  denied  nowhere  else,  by  two 
peculiarities  in  tlie  charter  to  William  Penn  ;  one,  the  as- 
sertion of  the  power  of  Parliament  to  lax  the  colony,  the 
other,  the  omission  of  the  title  of  the  colonists  to  the  rights 
of  Englishmen.  The  record  that  four  of  the  piBprietary 
governments  were  changed  to  royal  governments,  —  the 
Cai-olinas,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  —  and  all  at  the 
desire  of  the  colonists,  bears  witness  against  the  institutions 
of  which  proprietors  were  the  chiefs.  The  royal  provinces, 
however,  were  organized  on  the  same  terms  as  the  proprie- 
tary colonies,  except  tliat,  the  king  being  at  the  head  of 
affaire,  the  institutions  of  tlie  provinces  were  more  uniform. 
The  number  of  provinces  was  seven :  the  four  just  men- 
tioned, with  the  older  Virginia  and  New  Hampshire  and 
the  younger  Georgia. 

In  some  of  the  colonies,  especially  those  in  the 
north,  lie  towns  were  at  the  centre  of  their  organi- 
zation. These  wei-e  the  primary  bodies  in  which  the  colonists 


sfitutions."  Of  the  system  tliue  concocted,  the  primary  element  was 
property,  the  scale  of  colonial  dignities  being  graduated  aoootding  to  the 
possessions  of  the  colonLst.  Seigniories  for  the  pi'oprietors,  baronies  for 
landgraves  and  caciques,  colonies  for  lords  of  manors,  or  freeholders, 
nere  the  diiisionB  of  the  soil.  Authority  was  parcelled  out  amongst  pala- 
tine and  otlier  courts  for  the  proprietors,  a  grand  council  for  them  and 
their  nobility,  and  a  Parliament  for  the  proprietors,  the  nobility,  and  the 
lords  of  manors.  As  for  those  not  wealthy  enough  for  either  of  these  classes, 
they  were  hereditary  tenants,  or  else  slaves.  The  church  o{  the  colony 
was  to  be  the  church  of  England,  with  a  certain  amount  of  toleratiun  for 
other  creeds.  This  extraordinary  mass  of  titles  and  of  powers  held  to- 
gether for  just  twenty-three  years,  (166B-1693,)  but  without  ever  getting 
into  actual  operation.  It  vas  relinquished  b;  the  prupiictors  at  the  uni- 
versal desire  of  the  colonists,  who  naturally  preferred  the  simpler  and  the 
'reer  institutions  originally  reared  under  the  diattet. 
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were  gi-ouped  and  trained  as  freemen.  Their  workings, 
where  they  existed,  are  written  on  every  page  of  the  colo- 
nial and  the  national  annals.  Where  tliey  did  not  exist,  their 
places  were  but  poorly  supplied  by  plantations  or  vestries. 
An  instinct,  as  it  may  he  called,  aiter  the  establishment  of 
towns,  led  the  early  legislators  of  Virginia  into  carious 
expedients.  At  one  tmie,  the  resources  of  the  colony  were 
to  be  brought  to  bear  on  mating  Jamestown  a  city  worthy 
of  the  name,  (1G62  ;)  at  another,  each  county  was  directed 
to  lay  out  a  town  ot"  its  own,  (1680.)  At  length  a  new 
capital  was  founded  at  WiUiamsburg,  (1698.) 
Assem-  Ncxt  to  the  town  or  its  substitute,  under  every 
'*"*■  form  of  government  as  ultimately  established,  thei-e 
was  one  and  the  same  body.  This  was  the  assembly,  the 
same  cherished  institution  to  the  colony  tliat  Parliament 
was  to  the  mother  land.  At  first,  in  some  places,  com- 
posed of  all  the  freemen,  then  placed  upon  a  representative 
basis,  and  then  divided  into  two  houses,  one  of  councillors 
or  assistants,  the  other  of  representatives  or  burgesses,  the 
assembly  exercised  all  the  functions  of  a  legislature,  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  the  law  and  the  sovereign  of  England, 
The  House  of  Representatives,  or  of  Burgesses,  as  the  case 
might  be  in  the  different  colonies,  constituted  the  popular 
branch,  so  entirely  in  some  instances  as  to  go  by  the 
name  of  the  assembly,  leaving  the  councillors  or  assistants 
to  appear,  what  they  generally  were,  the  officers  of  the 
crown.  But  the  assembly  was  by  no  means  popular,  ac- 
cording to  modem  notions,  A  lai^e  amount  of  propei-ty, 
real  or  personal,  was  usually  essential  as  a  qualification  of 
membership,  the  veiy  voters  being  under  some  conditions 
of  the  same  nature.  The  sessions  were  ollen  few  and  far 
between ;  in  some  colonies,  and  at  some  periods,  not  more 
frequent  than  once  in  three  years,  or  even  more  than  three. 
An  assembly,  moreover,  would  sometimes  hold  over  beyond 
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its  lawful  term,  becoming  as  much  of  a  burtlpn  to  the  cobny 
as  it  was  intended  to  he  in  asBiafance  But  nhen  once 
convened,  at  the  proper  season  ^nd  in  the  pi-opei  tpnit,  the 
assembly  was  a  tower  of  strengih  to  itb  people 


That  which  v 


>  say  most 


inelFective,  in  the  colonic  wa-  the  \ety  thmg  that 
should  have  been  most  stiblp  and  mo=t  powerful  Tho 
church  of  Christ  was  rent  with  fictiois  The  hies  ings 
that  might  have  issued  iiom  a.  common  chuich  had  it  been 
pure  and  true,  have  no  place  in  oui  hisloiy  The  chuich 
of  England  was  estabhshed  m  Viiginii,  Maiyland  the 
Caiolmas,  and  Georgia.  The  Quaker=  tnd  the  Pieaby 
terians  prevsuled  in  the  central  colonies ;  in  the  northern, 
the  Puritans  carried  all  before  them.  Such  divisions  would 
not  merely  prevent  unity ;  they  would  break  up  liberty. 
P^eaa-  Amongst  the  harshest  provisions  of  the  Mdssa- 
uoQ  in  clmsetta  system  was  that  excluding  all  but  church 
oiHiBeite.  members  from  the  rights  of  fi-eemen.  Against  this, 
'^•*'  chiefly,  was  directed  the  petition  of  Dr.  liobert 
Child,  and  six  otliers,  some  of  them  of  the  highest  station, 
church  membership  excepted,  in  the  colony,  (1646.) 
Child  was  a  young  man,  recently  arrived  in  the  country 
with  tlie  purpose  of  makmg  some  scientific  inquiry  into  its 
mineral  resources.  At  the  time  of  his  petition,  he  was  on 
Uie  point  of  returning  to  England,  but  with  the  idea,  ap- 
parently, of  coming  back  to  Massachusetts,  could  he  be 
received  on  equal  terms  with  the  freemen  of  the  colony. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  he  and  his  fellow-petitioners  asked  for 
admission  to  the  privileges  of  Massachusetts,  instead  of 
,  which  they  found  themselves  charged  witli  "  contemptuous 
and  seditious  expressions,"  for  which  they  were  arraigned 
and  heavily  fined.  Thus  treated,  they  set  about  prepai-ing  a 
memorial,  which  Child  was  to  convey  to  Parliament,  and  in 
support  of  which,  another  document,  praying  "  for  liberty 
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•  and  for  a  general  govemoi  fiom  FngUi  d 
vits  hastily  got  up  amongst  several  of  thf  non  fiepnen  of 
Bo  ton  and  its  ne  ghborhood  Onlj  i  fnn  Mgnituiea  to 
thi  paper  weie  obtaiiif-1  i.robal  h  on  i  count  of  the  tlX 
which  the  signers  rvi  one  of  the  mo  t  ictue  of  their 
mimbei  being  put  m  hot*  oi  tUe  dioco^eiy  of  the  affur 
by  the  magistiates  Quid  Imnhelf  and  some  of  1  is  fellow 
memoiiali^tsweiP  also  seized  theirp\pcr3weie  examined, 
and  their  persons  detained  in  custody  until  after  the  =h  p 
in  which  thej  intended  to  take  pa.  age  for  Ei^lail  lij 
departed  A  copy  of  tlieir  memoiial  i-cached  Loi  don,  but 
wa3  ne\ei  acted  upon 

I  ha^e  done  too  much  of  (hat  work  abeidy 
John  Wmthiop  the  governor  for  riany  jcii",  is 
reported  to  ha,\  e  «ai  1  m  Ins  laat  hour  ivlien  urged  to  ign 
an  ordei  of  barn  In  icnt  ■\gi  nat  i  behevei  m  i  difieicnt 
church  than  his  own  (1649)  Put  he  kft  others  to  ctrry 
out  the  'uibteiitiea  liom  which  the  a[.proach  of  death  might 
well  recall  a  hmmin  spirit.  Within  two  years,  John  Clarke, 
a  minister  amongst  the  Baptist  exiles  of  Rhode  Island, 
was  arrest«d  while  preaching  in  a  house  at  Lynn,  {1651.) 
"  They  more  uncivilly  disturbed  ks,"  said  he,  "  thin  the 
pursuivants  of  the  old  English  bishops  weie  wont  to  do" 
Imprisoned  with  some  of  hia  fellow-Baptists  m  Boston, 
Clarke  did  not  give  way,  but  demanded  the  opportunity  of 
proving,  prisoner  as  he  was,  "that  no  servant  of  Jeaus 
Christ  hath  any  authority  ^  restrain  any  fellow  servant  m 
his  worship,  where  no  injury  is  offered  to  others."  The 
answer  of  the  magistrates  was, "  Fined  twenty  pounds,  or  to 
be  well  whipped."  One  of  his  comrades  escaped  with  a 
smaller  fine,  but  another  was  whipped,  while  two  persona 
who  showed  compassion  upon  him  were  themselves  aiTested 
and  fined.  Clarke,  afler  paying  his  fine,  would  have  sailed 
to  England.     But  not  allowed  even  to  do  this,  he  made  his 
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way  to  New  Amsterdam,  where  he  met  with  humaner  treats 
ment,  and  found  the  means  of  crossing  the  sea.  Arrived 
in  England,  he  published  his  "EI  News  from  New  Eng- 
land," "  whei-ein  is  declared,  that  while  old  England  is 
becoming  new,"  New  England  is  becoming  old."  "The 
authority  there  established,"  he  says,  "  cannot  permit  men, 
though  of  never  so  civil,  sober,  and  peaceable  a  spirit  and 
life,  fi-eely  to  enjoy  their  understandings  and  consciences, 
nor  yet  to  live  or  come  among  tliem,  unless  they  can  do  as 
they  do,  and  say  as  they  say,  or  else  say  nothing;  and  so 
may  a  man  live  at  Eome  also,"  (1652.) 

Clarke's  case  appears  to  have  excited  attention, 
siaii'a  notwithstanding  the  late  indifference  in  relation  to 
topiDn-     Child  and  his  fellow-petitioners.      Such   as  were 

opposed  to  the  Puritans  did  not  stand  alone  in  con- 
demning then-  intolerance.  One  of  their  own  number,  an 
early  and  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Company,  wrote  to  tlie  eldei-s,  Wilson  and  Cotton,  in  terms 
of  sorrowful  remonstrance.  "It  doth  not  a  little  grieve 
my  spirit  to  hear  what  sad  things  are  reported  dtuly  of 
your  tyranny  and  persecution  in  New  EuglMid,  as  that  yon 
fine,  whip,  and  imprison  men  for  their  consciences.  .  .  . 
These  rigid  ways  have  laid  you  low  in  the  hearts  of  the 
saints."  Thus  wrote  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  a  Puritan, 
but  not  a  persecutor,  a  lover  of  other  men's  hberty,  as 
well  as  of  his  own. 

His  letter  was  unheeded.  Within  a  very  brief 
ot'iiir  period,  Uie  tirst  president  of  Harvard  College, 
™^Coi-  Henry   Dunster,   a   clergyman,  a   scholar,  and  a 

true  man,  was  tried,  convicted,  and  obhged  to 
resign  his  oilice,  on  the  cliarge  of  being  a  Baptist,  (1654.) 
"The  whole  transaction  of  this  business,"  wrote  he.  "i" 

*  In  the  time  of  the  commonwealth. 
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such,  which  in  process  of  time,  when  all  things  come  to 
mature  consideration,  may  very  probably  create  grief  on 
all  sides;  yours  subsequent,  as  mine  antecedent.  I  am 
not  the  man  you  take  me  to  be."  In  the  following  year, 
(1655,)  the  corporation  of  the  college  appealed  to  the 
Genei-al  Court  to  pay  the  amount  still  due  to  the  deposed 
pi-esident,  as  well  as  to  allow  him  something  additional,  "  in 
eonsidei-ation  of  his  extraordinary  pains."  But  so  intpm- 
perate  was  the  disposition  of  the  authorities,  as  to  refuse 
not  only  the  additional  grant,  but  even  the  actual  balance 
of  the  president's  account.  The  spirit  of  wisdom  had  not 
yet  descended  either  upon  Harvard  College  or  upon  the 
community  by  which  it  had  been  founded. 

A  new  class  of  victims  appeared.  A  few  unhap- 
py Quakers  —  the  more  unhappy,  if  guilty  of  the 
fanatical  excesses  with  which  they  were  charged  —  came  to 
Boston,  some  of  them  to  brave,  aU  of  them  to  encounter,  per- 
Beeution,  (1656.)  Brought  immediately  before  the  magis- 
trates, they  were  first  conlined,  and  then  sent  away  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  colony.  Laws  were  at  once  passed,  inflicU 
ing  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds  upon  any  master  of  a 
vessel  who  brought  a  Quaker  with  him,  and  ordering  im- 
prisonment and  scourging  for  any  Quaker  tliat  might 
appear.  Tliis  not  being  deemed  enough,  a  new  batch  of 
statutes  was  prepared  witliin  the  next  two  yeai's,  (1657-58,) 
fining  the  spectator  or  die  worshipper  at  a  Quaker  meeting, 
the  host  of  a  Quaker,  and  threatening  the  Quaker  himself 
with  loss  of  ears,  mutilation  of  tongue,  and,  finally,  if  he 
returned  after  being  banished,  with  death.  In  these  liorri- 
bie  enactments,  almost  all  New  England,  except  Rhode 
Islaad,  coiiicided.  They  did  not  remain  dead  letters.  One 
of  the  oldest  freemen  of  the  colony,  Nicholas  Upsall,  ac- 
cused merely  of  kindness  to  the  persecuted,  was  banished 
for  three  years,  and,  on  his  return,  was  thrown  into  a  two 
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years'  imprisonment,  (1656-59.)  Nor  wits  this  the  only 
case  of  the  kind.  As  for  the  persecuted  themselves,  they 
■were  fined,  imprisoned,  scourged,  and  at  length  hanged; 
(1659-60.)  Had  it  not  been  for  the  royal  commands  that 
these  outrages  should  cease  (1660  )  tJiere  is  no  saying  how 
far  they  might  have  been  cair  ed  As  t  \3s,  the  p  ecu 
tion  contmiied  at  interval  u  til  a  f-&.h  o  det  c-une  fiom 
the  king,  requiring  hbe  ty  of  fa  h  for  all  P  ole  tants 
(1G79.) 

Theaaddest  deel  ofopireson  ila  il  etta 
^"'''"'  are  yet  to  be  told  It  a  espl  cable  that  the  P  r 
tan  authorities  should  be  fr  tter  uj  o  tho  e  ho  o^  j  osed 
their  institutions  or  the  r  creel  But  that  tl  ey  should 
rsuse  a  hue  and  cry  a^amst  those  w  lio  had  o  tho  ght  of 
opposing  them,  those  aga  nst  hon  no  1  arge  could  be 
subslantiated  but  that  of  feebleness  of  i-^  or  of  lefo  m 
ty,  seems  inexplicable  An  English  Kw  of  older  date  than 
any  eti&tmg  Enghsh  colonj,  (1603)  by  which  witchcraft 
was  declaied  a  capital  crime,  found  a  place  amongst  the 
so-called  hbertiea  of  Ma-sachusetts,  (1641.)  Some  years 
elapsed  before  it  -nas  enforced,  (16o6;)  nor  did  it  then 
seem  to  sU  to  w  ell  upon  the  consciences  of  the  rulers  as 
to  make  them  desirous  of  keeping  it  in  operation.  A  later 
attempt  at  the  same  sort  of  thbg  in  Pennsylvania  resulted 
in  the  acquittal  of  the  unfortunate  object  of  ill  will,  (1 684.) 
When  all  was  quiet,  and  the  troubles  of  witchcraft  appeared 
to  have  subsided  forever,  there  was  a  sudden  swell.  A 
■witch,  so  styled  and  so  condemned,  was  executed  at  Boston, 
(1683.)  One  victim  not  being  enough,  others  were  soon  de- 
manded, and  found  at  Salem  village,  now  Danvera.  The 
magistrates  of  the  colony  had  thrown  a  hundred  persons 
inio  prison,  when  the  governor.  Sir  Wiliiam  Pbips,  arrived 
from  England  to  head  tlie  persecution.  The  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, "William  Stoughton,  presided  at  the  judicial  tribonals. 
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Behind  the«e  official  per'Mjnages,  several  of  the  elders  or 
ministers,  led  by  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather,  fathpr  and 
son,  urged  on  the  ferocious  pursuit.  It  la-sted  eight  long 
monflis,  devouring  twenty  victims,  torturing  many  others, 
and  threatening  a  still  lai^er  number,  when  the  work  of 
blood  was  arrested,  partly  by  inlerference  from  England, 
and  partly  by  accusations  directed  against  some  of  the  per- 
secutors themselves,  (1693.)  "The  Lord  be  mi-rcilul  to 
the  country,"  exclaimed  Chief  Justice  Stoughton,  on  find- 
ing that  he  could  sentence  no  more  as  guilty  of  witchcraft. 
Tears  later,  the  letters  of  Robert  Calef,  a  mercliant  of 
Boston,  who  wrote  against  the  fierce  delusion  of  his  neigh- 
bors, were  burned  in  the  yard  of  Harvard  College  by  order 
of  the  president.  Increase  Mather,  (1700.) 
feraecn-  ^^  have  lingered  long  in  Massachusetts.  It  is 
tioQ  else-  there  that  we  find  the  most  striking  traces  of  that 
persecuting  spirit  of  which  almost  every  colony  had 
its  share.  New  England,  mth  one  exception,  occupied  the 
same  ground  as  its  principal  colony.  New  York  ordered 
every  Roman  Catholic  priest  voluntarily  entering  the  prov- 
ince to  be  hanged,  (1700.)  Protestants  were  likewise  visited 
with  penalties  or  with  restrictions,  unless  they  suhmitted  to 
the  church  of  England,  (1704.)  Maryland  began  by  an 
act  which  proclaimed  death  to  all  who  denied  the  Ti-inity, 
and  fine,  scourging,  imprisonment,  and  banishment,  to  all 
who  denied  "  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  or  the  holy  apostles 
or  evangelists,"  (1649.)  Long  after,  the  Roman  Catholics 
becoming,  as  has  been  mentioned,  the  objects  of  persecu- 
tion, their  public  services  were  forbidden,  and  their  offices 
as  teachets,  both  private  and  public,  were  suspended, 
(1704.)  Of  all  tlie  colonies,  however,  none  kept  nearer  to 
Massachusetts  in  the  race  of  persecution  than  Virginia,  the 
colony  of  tlie  English,  as  Massachusetts  was  that  of  the 
Puritan  church.     A  few  Puritans,  who  had  found  a  corner 
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in  Virginia,  invited  some  ministers  from  Massachusetts  and 
New  Haven.  Three  came,  but  were  almost  immediatelj 
warned  by  the  government  "  to  depart  tlie  colony  with  all 
conveniency,"  (1642-43.)  Another  Puritan  clergyman, 
with  many  of  his  persuasion,  was  banished  a  few  years 
later,  (1648-49.)  The  Puritans  being  disposed  of,  the 
Quakers  came  in  for  attention.  A  law  inflicted  a  hundred 
pounds'  fine  upon  the  shipmaster  who  introduced,  and 
upon  the  colonist  who  entertained,  a  Quaker,  the  Quaker 
himself  being  imprisoned  until  he  gave  security  that  he 
would  leave  the  colony  never  to  return,  (1660-63.)  Bap- 
tists were  provided  for  in  another  law,  subjecting  them  to 
a  fine,  (1662.)  Thus  the  prey  upon  which  tlie  Puritan 
magistrates  pounced  in  the  norih  was  assailed  by  the 
church  of  Englsmd  authorities  in  the  south.  The  same 
spirit,  suspicious  and  oppressive,  was  at  work  tliroughout 
the  land. 

_      .  Save  in  one  nook,  where  liberality  and  confidence 

Ehoas  prevailed.  In  Rhode  Island,  the  colony  whose 
^  '  people  were  twofold  exiles,  —  exiles  from  England, 
and  exiles  from  New  England, — persecution  found  no  place. 
The  assembly,  gathered  under  the  charter  of  1644,  estab- 
lished freedom  of  faith  by  le^slative  enactment,  (1647.) 
In  petitioning  for  the  charter  of  1663,  the  Rhode  Islanders 
urged  their  "  lively  experiment  that  a  most  flourishing  civil 
state  may  stand  and  best  be  maintained  with  a  full  liberty 
of  religious  concernments."  Time  and  maturing  ivisdom 
had  taught  Roger  Williams  to  practise  what  he  preached 
in  fevor  of  liberty  of  conscience.  Even  the  Quakers, 
whose  doctrines  he  much  disliked  and  opposed,  found 
refuge  amongst  his  people,  and  so  securely,  that  Rhode 
Island  refused  to  insist  upon  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
crown,  on  aecount  of  the  Quaker  scruples  to  taking  oaths 
of  any  kind.     "  The  first  liberty,"  wrote  Williams,  "  is  of 
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OUT  spirits,  which  neither  Old  nor  New  England  knows  the 
like,  nor  no  part  of  the  world  a  greater."  He  died,  (1683;) 
but  so  directly  did  his  better  spirit  descend  to  those  coming 
after  liim,  that  with  one  exception  bearing  upon  Roman 
Catholics,  then  excluded  from  the  privileges  of  all  the  colo- 
nies, the  laws  o.'  Ehode  Island  continued  to  bear  and  to  for- 
bear for  generation  after  generation. 

Tlie  relations  between  one  class  and  anoflier 
DM  am-  within  the  colony  being  such  as  have  been  described, 
it  may  be  inferred  how  uncertain  were  the  relations 
between  colony  and  colony.  Differences  of  origin  and  of 
situation,  enhanced  by  differences  of  creed,  of  policy,  and  of 
interest,  brought  about  divisions  and  hostilities.  Nor  were 
these  confined  to  colonies  that  were  far  remote  from  one 
another  in  position  or  in  character.  On  the  contrary,  the 
instances  to  be  mentioned  are  those  of  quarrels  among 
neighbors  ;  nay,  even  among  allies. 

„  .      Samuel   Gorton,  a  clothier  from    London,  who 

and  Maa-  found  HO  welcome  in  Boston,  Plymouth,  or  even  in 
"*  the  Ehode  Island  settlements,  purchased,  in  the  last- 
named  vicinity,  some  laud  from  the  Indians,  and  began  the 
little  colony  of  Shawomet.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
sort  of  spiritualist,  much  given  to  rhapsody,  if  not  blas- 
phemy, but  harmless,  disposed  to  force  his  views  upon 
none,  and  ready  to  fly  rather  than  (o  fight  amidst  the  war- 
ring parlies  of  New  England.  But  when  pursued  by  his 
old  opponents  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  ground  tliat  the  land 
which  his  colony  occupied  was  theirs  by  virtue  of  subse- 
quent negotiations  with  the  Indians,  Gorton  resolved  to 
make  a  stand,  (1643.)  It  was  in  vain.  The  dozen  men 
whom  he  had  with  him  could  make  no  etfectual  defence 
against  the  forty  who  came,  with  commissioners  at  their 
head,  from  Massachusetts.  A  few  of  the  Shawomet  party 
escaped ;  but  Gorton,  with  nine  others,  was  transported  as  3 
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captive  to  Boston.  There  he  was  put  upon  trial,  partly  for 
rejecting  the  dominion,  and  partly  for  rejecting  the  creed 
of  his  conqueroi's.  Convicted,  of  course,  he  was  set  to  work 
in  irons,  most  of  his  companions  meeting  the  same  tate. 
But  as  they  proved  troublesome,  especially  by  instilling 
their  doctrines  into  those  around  them,  they  were  set  free, 
"  no  more  to  come  into  the  colony,  upon  pain  of  death," 
(1644.)  Gorton  at  ooce  repaired  to  England,  where,  from 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  then  "  govemor-in-chief  and  lord 
high  admiral  of  all  those  islands  and  plantations  withia 
die  bounds  and  upon  the  coasts  of  America,"  he  obtained  a, 
patent  for  his  colony  as  a  part  of  the  Providence  Planta- 
tions, the  name  of  Shawomet  being  changed  to  that  of  its 
protector  — Warwick,  (1647.)  Not  long  after,  Massachu- 
eetts  attempted  to  get  up  another  onslaught  upon  the  War- 
wick settlement,  but  was  prevented,  (1651.) 

Massachusetts  was  at  the  head  of  a  confederacy, 
co°on^sof  ^'^  story  of  which  will  he  found  to  throw  raucli 
New  Bng-  light  upon  the  i^elations  of  colony  to  colony.  It 
had  been  proposed,  at  an  early  date,  (1637,)  to 
fonn  a  league  amongst  the  New  England  settlements ;  but 
the  project  fell  through,  on  account  of  the  resistance  of  Con- 
necticut to  the  demands  of  Massachusetts.  Circumstances 
induced  Connecticut  to  give  way,  some  time  afterwai-ds, 
■when  a  confederacy  was  formed,  under  tlie  name  of  "  The 
United  Colonies  of  New  England,"  (1643.)  Each  colony 
was  to  appoint  two  commissioners,  who  must  be  church 
members,  to  conduct  all  matters  of  administration,  to  decide 
upon  questions  of  peace  or  war,  to  regulate  the  demand  and 
sui-render  of  fugitive  seirants,  slaves,  or  criminals ;  but  all 
acts  of  the  commissioners  required  ratification  by  the  peo- 
ple. In  case  of  war,  a  certain  number  of  ti-oops  was  to  be 
furnished  by  the  different  members  of  the  league.  Massa- 
chusetts, furnishing  a  double  proportion,  obtained  the  honor 
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of  having  the  commissioners'  annual  session  held  twice  aa 
often  at  Boston  as  at  any  other  place  of  meeting.  Indeed 
Massachusetts  was  the  head  and  front  of  the  whole  corJ 
federacy. 

Treat  '^^^  ^^''"'''  "''  "^^  ^^^g^«  ^oon  Came  out.    Masao- 

™^tof  chusetts  {then  inchidiug  New  Hampshire),  Plym- 
i.i'iud  outh,  and  Ihe  two  Connecticut  colonies  being  united, 
there  remiineil  Maine  aud  Rliode  Island  Maine 
was  l3o  scintilv  settled,  as  well  as  too  remotely  situated, 
to  be  taken  into  account ,  but  Rhode  Island,  begirt  by  the 
confederates,  had  some  claims  to  couaideiation  At  all 
events,  it  asked  admission  to  Ihe  union  Ihe  demand  was 
refused,  except  on  condition  that  the  rolonj  would  submit 
Itself  as  a  dependent  to  Plymouth  Oui,  cinnot  but  won- 
der  that,  with  such  i  temper,  the  league  tcfrained  from 
blotting  irs  mdependent  neighboi  out  ot  existence 
Disagree  Thin^js  nent  bv  no  means  smoothly  amongst  the 
"^^  confedei  ties  Ihemselses  At  one  time,  Conuccticat 
imposed  a  tas  on  river  navigation,  which  acted  adversely 
to  the  interests  of  the  town  of  Springfield,  (16i7.)  Massa- 
chusetts, at  first  remonstrating,  soon  broke  out  with  an  im- 
post upon  goods  imported  from  Ihe  other  three  colonies  of 
the  league,  (1649.)  Nor  waf  this  repealed  until  after  a 
grave  protest  from  the  commissioners,  (1650.)  A  year  or 
two  later,  Connecticut  desired  war  to  be  declared  against 
the  Dutch  and  Indians,  Perhaps  it  was  a  haaty^project ;  but 
it  found  support  from  Plymouth.  Massachusetts,  however, 
refused  to  enter  into  it,  and  by  so  doing,  nearly  broke  up 
the  confederacy,  (1653.)  When  the  confederates  agreed,  it 
was  ofteaabout  such  measures  as  those  of  persecution,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  or  those  of  warfare,  to 
which  wc  sliall  arrive  ere  long.  In  fact,  the  United  Colonies 
were  united  chiefly  in  deeds  of  violence.  In  works  of  jus- 
tice or  of  generosity,  ihcy  generally  broke  asunder.     When 
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tlieir  union  came  to  an  end,  after  a  feeble  existence  of  half 
a  century,  it  was  rcjiretteil  by  none. 

The  New  England  colonies  were  not  alone  in 
8ioM°i«- these  disturbed  relations.  New  York  was  long  at 
"■""^  variance  with  Connectieut  on  one  side,  and  with 
New  Jei-sey  on  the  other.  Pennsyhania  had  her  com- 
plaints against  "Virginia;  Delaware  hers  against  Pennsyl- 
vania. Wherever  there  was  a  view  from  one  colony  to 
another,  it  seemed  to  open  as  frequently  upon  scenes  of 
controversy  as  upon  those  of  peace. 

Leaving  the  colonies  themselves,  and  turning  to 
Bsiu-  their  proprietors,  where  they  had  any,  we  discover 
■""^  the  same  dispasition  to  strife.  When  William  Penn 
obtained  the  grant  of  his  domain  of  Pennsylvania,  he  knew 
that  it  encroached  upon  the  claims  of  the  Baltimore  fiimily 
of  Maryland.  Their  title  to  the  territory,  as  far  north  as 
the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude,  had  been  infringed  upon,  hut 
by  foreigners  — by  the  Dutch  and  by  the  Swedes.  It  was 
reserved  for  a  feUow-countryman  to  appropriate  it  to  him- 
self. Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Penn  in  America,  he  met 
Lord  Baltimore  at  Newcastle,  but  without  being  able  to 
come  to  any  agreement.  This  did  not  prevent  the  Quaker 
from  founding  his  City  of  Bi-otherly  Love  upon  the  land 
claimed  by  the  rival  proprietor,  (1G82.)  At  another  meet- 
in",  in  the  following  year,  Penn  consented  to  recognize  the 
Baltimore  claim,  but  only  on  condition  that  a  price  sliould 
be  fixed  for  a  portion  bordering  upon  the  Dehtware,  of 
wliich  he  naturally  wished  to  retain  the  sovereignty.  But 
as  Ibis  offer  was  refused,  wliile  another  mode  of  settlement, 
proposed  by  Baltimore,  was  refiised  in  turn  by  Penn,  tlie 
two  proprietors  again  separated  in  anger.  When  Balti- 
more renewed  his  demands,  a  few  months  after,  Penn  threw 
himself  upon  the  Dutch  title,  to  which  he  claimed  succes- 
sion through  the  Duke  of  York,  (1 683.)     After  such  a  plea 
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as  tins  theie  was  no  hope  of  ju^ticf  from  Venn  Appeal 
was  mile  to  Fr gland  nl  eie  senleni-e  was  rendeied  against 
Baltimore  without  be  iig  actuall)  execute  1  (IhSS.)  It 
was  three  quirters  of  a  century  bcfoic  the  boundary  be- 
tween Pi-nn>>j  Ivanii  and  JIaijUnd  ^iia  defimtelj  deter- 
mined 

The  reKdons  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  conn- 
to  the  ''y  *'"''  ^^  *^  Englaid  ao  tar  i  they  depended 
mother  upon  general  prmtiiles,were  hi  ought  forward  m  an 
eaiher  pait  of  the  cliij  tei  It  i=  time  to  t  ike  them 
up  with  leterence  to  the  aetuil  coui^e  ot  e^ent. 
Til  Allegnnce  to  the  crown  wis  one  of  the  mborn 

™""°-  pnnciplea  of  the  English  colonist.  It  extended  fi-om 
him  to  tliose  who  had  come  from  other  lands  than  England. 
The  King  of  England  was  the  head  of  the  chuvch  and  the 
head  of  the  state — the  supreme  civil  and  military  power,  to 
whom  all  the  ma^ti-ates,  all  the  tribunals,  all  the  laws,  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  colonies,  were  Bubject.  Even  in  the 
charter  governments,  tlie  most  independent  of  all,  the  royal 
supremacy  was  universally  recognized.  At  the  same  time, 
the  exact  limits  between  the  sovereignty  of  the  king  and 
the  independence  of  the  colony  were  nowhere  defined.  In 
the  royal  provinces,  where  the  dependence  upon  the  crown 
was  the  greatest,  the  rights  of  the  popular  bodies  were  often 
most  pertinaciously  asserted. 

As  striking  an  exhibition  as  any  other  of  tlie  rela- 
II.  and  t'ons  of  the  colonies  with  royalty  is  to  be  found  in 
Mas8»-  the  twenty-five  years'  eonlrovei-sy  between  Cliarles 
IL  and  Massachusetts.  When  the  restoration  of 
that  monarch  occurred,  nearly  a  year  was  allowed  to  elapse, 
after  the  certain  intelligence  of  the  event,  without  any  proc- 
lamation of  the  royal  authority  in  Massachusetts.  There 
was  a  good  deal,  in  fact,  for  the  colony  to  do,  in  oi-der  to 
make  the  proclamation  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.     In  the 
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first  place,  she  had  to  renounce  all  such  theories  as  John 
Eliot  had  propounded  in  hia  Christian  Commonwealth,  con- 
cerning the  superiority  of  the  Mosaic  over  the  English  insti- 
tuiions.  In  the  next  place,  she  had  "to  reject,  as  an  in- 
fringement of  right,  any  pariiamentaiy  or  royal  imposition 
prejudicial  to  the  country."  So  that,  between  her  own 
republicans  on  the  one  side,  and  the  monarchists  of  England 
on  the  other,  there  was  some  difficulty  in  steering  a  course. 
At  length,  the  king  being  proclaimed,  John  Norton  and 
Simon  Bradstreet  were  sent  as  agents,  with  letters  and 
instructions  half  servile  and  half  defiant,  to  seek  the  royal 
presence  and  obfain  a  confirmation  of  the  colonial  institu- 
tions, (1662.)  The  king  confirmed  the  charter,  but  added 
requisitions  that  were  likely  to  set  the  whole  colony  in  an 
uproar.  All  laws,  he  s^d,  agsunst  the  royal  authority,  must 
be  repealed;  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  crown  must  be 
exacted;  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  must  be  tolerated, 
and  the  saci-aments  administered  lo  "  all  of  honest  hves ; 
nay,  the  freeholders  of  tlie  colony,  if  of  suitable  estate  and 
character,  must  be  admitted  as  its  freemen.  Such  was  the 
spite  of  Massachusetts  men,  in  relation  to  the  royal  demands, 
even  agamst  tlieir  own  helpless  agenis,  that  the  minister 
Norton  sank,  it  is  said,  under  the  general  displeasure, 
(1663.)  The  arrival  of  four  royal  commissioners,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  was  followed  by  a  celebration  of  the  church  ser- 
vice, and  by  a  law  from  the  assembly,  declaring  freeholders, 
on  certam  conditions,  to  be  fi-eemen,  (16G4.)  The  next 
proceedings  of  die  commissioners  resulted  in  the  temporary 
toleration  of  churchmen  and  Quakers,  (1665.)  It  must 
liave  seemed  as  if  the  very  foundations  of  Massachusetts 
had  been  thrown  down. 

Long  years  of  controversy  between  the  colony  and  the 
king  ensued.  The  departure  of  the  commissioners  was  fol- 
lowed by   tlie   almost    immediate   arrest  of    the   changes 
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Lobs  of  ^hich  they  had  introduced.  A  summons  from  tlia 
tiioMas-  king,  calling  upon  the  colony  to  send  representa- 
s7tt^mi  ^'^^  to  answer  the  charges  against  i!,  was  diso- 
^^  keyed,  (1066.)  Yet  five  yetan  were  allowed  to 
elapse  before  the  contumacy  of  the  Massachusetts 
people  was  noticed,  and  then  tliey  were  virtually  passed 
over  as  "ahnost  on  the  brink  of  renouncing  any  de- 
pendence on  the  crown,"  (1671.)  Quite  a  considerable 
interval  succeeded,  in  which  agents  after  agents  upheld  the 
colony  ag^nst  its  adversaries  in  England.  Even  briRjs 
were  resorted  to,  the  Province  of  Maine  and  two  thousand 
guineas  being  offered  to  the  king  himself.  But  it  was  too 
late.  The  royal  will  was  roused  ;  the  warrant  went  forth 
that  the  colony  must  submit,  if  it  would  have  any  charter 
at  alL  The  magistrates  were  for  yielding!  the  represenla- 
fives  —  that  is,  the  mass  of  the  colonists  —  were  for  resist- 
ing i  and  while  they  clung  to  their  charter,  it  was  declared 
to  be  forfeited,  (1684;)  The  king  immediately  appointed  a 
govei-nor  for  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Maine,  and  New 
Hampshire;  but  Charles  dying,  another  official  was  sent 
out  by  James  II.,  bearing  the  title  of  pi-esident  of  the  same 
colonies,  with  the  addition  of  the  King's  Province  in  Rhode 
Island,  (1685.)  The  same  year,  the  Rhode  Islai.d  and 
Connecticut  charters  were  put  in  abeyance. 
Pariia-  Next  to  the  crown  was  the  Parliament  of  the 
°"^'"'  mother  country.  But  this  was  by  no  means  so 
fully  acknowledged  in  the  colonies.  "We  have  not  ad- 
mitted appeals  to  your  authority,"  says  the  Massachusetts 
General  Court  to  Parliament,  "  being  assured  they  eannot 
stand  with  the  liberty  and  power  granted  us  by  our  char- 
ter," (1646,)  —  a  declaration  which  was  followed  up  by 
Edward  Winslow,  then  the  f^nt  for  Massachusetts  in 
England.  "If  the  Parliament  of  England,"  he  says, 
"  should  impose  laws  upon  us,  having  no  burgesses  in  their 
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House  of  Commons  nor  capable  of  a  summons  by  resson 

d  E^hdd  w  h  grd8 


Th        \s  d  d       P       in         and 


(       1-) 


that  most  ol  the  exports  trom  the  colonies  should  be  shipped 
only  to  England,  or  to  an  English  colony,  and  in  American 
or  English  vessels,  as  before,  (1660.)  Two  or  three  years 
afterwards,  it  was  enacted  that  almost  all  imports  into  the 
colonies  should  be  shipped  only  from  England  or  from  an 
English  colony,  and  in  American  or  English  vessels,  as  by 
the  preceding  statutes,  (1663.)  -These  were  the  famous 
navigation  acts,  the  first  assertions  of  parliamentary  au- 
thority over  the  commerce  of  the  colonies.  How  grievous 
lo  these  such  restrictions  wei-e  needs  not  to  be  dwelt  upon. 
_  „  They  were  followed  up,  at  no  long  interval,  by 

duties  upon  the  export  and  import  of  cei'tain  "  enu- 
merated artioles"  fi'om  one  colony  to  another,  (1672.)  This 
was  interfering,  not  only  with  the  trade,  but  *vith  the  very 
constitution  of  the  colonies.  It  required  a  new  body  of  of- 
ficials in  the  shape  of  revenue  officers,  appointed,  of  course, 
by  the  crown.  Royal  custom  houses  were  also  needed.  Tt 
.was  soon  proposed  to  demand  an  oath  from  the  governors 
of  New  England  —  where  trade  was  busiest,  and  discontent 
rifest — that  they  would  enforce  the  commercial  restrictions. 
But  John  Leverett,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  refiised, 
and  the  General  Court  of  the  same  colony  soon  passed  b 
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resolution  "  that  the  atts  of  navigation  are  an  invasion  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  subjects  of  his  majesty  in 
this  colony,  ihey  not  being  represented  in  the  Parliament," 
(1676-79.)  A  notice  of  the  appoinfment  of  a  collector 
of  the  royal  customs  for  New  England  was  torn  down  in 
Boston  by  ordei- of  the  colonial  magistrates,  (1680.)  But 
it  was  in  vain,  as  we  shall  soon  fiad.  Parliament  had 
adopted  the  principle  of  regulating  the  colonial  trade,  and 
was  not  likely  to  yield  to  the  ebullitions  of  Boston,  or  of 
any  other  place  in  the  colonies. 

^   .  The  authority  of  the  mother  country,  whether 

govern-  royal  or  parliamentary,  was  represented  by  a  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  officials  in  the  colonies. 
Of  these  none  were  so  prominent  as  the  royai  governors, 
to  whom  we  now  arrive  in  pursuing  the  a*;count  of  the 
colonial  relations. 

Berkeley  Nowhere  did  things  go  worse  than  in  Vii^nia, 
in  vir-  of  which  Sir  William  Berkeley,  a  loyal  cavalier, 
^'"°'  had  been  governor  for  move  than  twenty  years.* 
Under  his  influence,  the  veiy  assembly  of  the  province  became 
a  burden,  protracting  its  sessions  and  extending  its  preroga- 
tives, providing  a  perpetual  (so  termed)  instead  of  an  annual 
revenue  for  the  royal  officials,  and  appointing  county  ctwrta 
to  levy  certain  imposts  which, were  within  its  own  province 
alone.  To  these  dit^ulties  were  added  others  arising  from 
the  liostile  bearing  of  the  Indians,  with  whom  the  governor 
was  disposed  to  temporize  far  more  than  suited  the  ardent 
Viipnians,  (1G76.) 

Bai^n  a  All  at  ouce,  the  province  rose.  One  of  the  coun- 
teheiiion.  pj]^  Nathaniel  Bacon,  being  refused  a  commission 
agsunst  the  Indians,  declared  that  he  would  cake  out  a  com- 
mission of  his  own;  at  which  the  governor  unseated  him 

•  From  1641  to  1653,  and  again  from  1660. 
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BTid  declared  him  a  ivh<A.  But  lie  ivas  not  tlie  only  one  to 
be  put  down.  "William  Drummond,  the  first  governor  of 
Kortli  Cai-olina,  and  Ridiard  Liiwi-enue,  1>otli  men  of  ener- 
gy and  of  culture,  came  out  at  Jamestown  on  Bacon's  side. 
At  their  demand,  supported  by  other  colonists  of  influence, 
Ilic  assembly  by  which  tlie  govei'nor  liad  been  blindly  sup- 
ported was  dissolved.  Bacon,  elected  to  a  new  assembly, 
carried  various  measures  of  reform,  besides  obtaining  a 
commission  of  commanding  officer  against  the  Indians. 
Again  declared  a  rebel,  he  called  a  convention,  who  prom- 
ised to  stand  by  him  while  he  proceeded  against  the  foe 
upon  the  frontier.  But  on  the  governor's  taking  the  field 
with  ai-med  ser^-ants  and  Indians,  supported  by  some  Eng- 
lish men-of-war.  Bacon  and  his  party  returned  to  meet 
him.  Berkeley  reti-eated,  Bacon  fired  Jamestown,  and 
soon  after  died.  The  cause  which  he  had  slaked  his  all  to 
support  soon  fell  to  pieces,  and  his  chief  adlierents,  Drum- 
mond amongst  them,  were  hanged.  Lawrence  disappeared. 
"  That  old  fool,"  said  tiie  good  natured  Charles  II,,  on  heap- 
ing of  li  is  governor's  revenge,  "has  hanged  more  men  in 
that  naked  colony  than  I  did  here  for  the  murder  of  mj 
father."  Berkeley  died  of  shame,  it  is  sdd,  in  England 
He  left  Virginia  crushed  and  desolate. 
Andres  New  England,  consolidated  Into  one  province! 
In  Neur  was  given  over  to  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  formerly 
Bngimd.  g^^.^,j,^^j.  ^,f  j^^^  York,  (168^  He  made  his  ap- 
pearance wilh  troops,  overthrowing  the  colonial  assemblies, 
if  there  were  any  left  to  overthrow,  declaring  the  town 
organizations  at  an  end,  pi-ohibiting  the  printing  piess,  and 
threatening  even  the  property  of  the  cobnisls  by  requiringt 
them  to  take  out  new  deeds  of  tlieir  estates  from  him.  It 
was  a  part  of  his  commission  to  procure  loleralion,  especial- 
ly for  the  cliurch  of  England.  To  do  ihis  in  Boston,  he 
saw  lit  to  seize  ujionone  of  the  I'uri Ian  churches  to  celebrate 
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tlie  church  servlw  Eiisistance  was  not  attemptetl,  and  An- 
dres and  111-,  cou  icil  ruled  supreme ;  nor  only  over  New- 
England  but  hkewiic  ovcr*New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
bolh  of  which  \\cre  attached  to  his  government,  (1688.) 
In  fact,  he  was  on  the  liigh  road  to  dominion  over  all  the 
colonies  The  charters  of  Ihe  Cai-olinas  and  of  Maryland 
—  that  IS,  ot  every  other  colony  which  had  a  charter, 
save  Pennsylvania  alone  —  were  menaced,  (1686-88.) 
A  wast«  of  despotism  seemed  to  be  opening  wherever 
freedom  had  found  a  foothold. 

Bevoiu-  Just  then  came  the  news  of  Ihe  revolution  in 
tiou.  England,  (1689.)  It  was  welcomed  by  a  revolu- 
tion in  Amei-ica.  Boston  rose  against  Andros,  deposing 
him,  and  declaiming  Siraon  Bradstreet  governor.  The 
reaction  was  by  no  means  gentle.  The  ehurclimen,  whom 
Andros  had  favored,  and  who  supported  him,  sent  an 
addi-ess  to  King  William,  bewailing  tlie  peril  to  them  from 
the  returning  "  anai-chy  and  confusion  of  government  under 
which  this  country  lialh  so  long  groaned."  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut  went  farther  than  Massachusetts,  and 
resumed  their  ti^easured  charters.  New  York  took  up 
aims  under  Jacob  Leisler  and  a  committee  of  safety. 
The  other  colonies,  less  sorely  oppressed  than  those  of 
New  England  and  New  York,  received  the  news  in  com- 
parative tranquillity.  A  party  in  Maryland  rose,  but  not 
against  oppression  so  much  as  for  the  sake  of  sedition. 
The  proprietary  government  fell,  as  has  been  told. 
Bot  uot  It  soon  appeared,  however,  tliat  the  English 
iiherty.  revolution  was  not  intended  to  be  interpreted  as 
setting  the  colonies  free.  The  charter  of  1691  proved  it 
in  Massachusetts.  The  execution  of  Jacob  Leisler  and 
his  son-inJaw,  Milbourne,  in  New  York,  by  orders,  how- 
ever, of  the  new  governor,  Colonel  Sloughter,  rather  llian 
by   those  of  tlie  king,   was  equally   conclusive,    (1C91.) 
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The  appointment  of  Andi-os — the  same  Sir  Edmund  who 
had  ti-ampled  upon  both  Massatliusetts  and  New  York  — 
to  the  government  of  Virginisf*  was  a  still  more  stunning 
demonstration,  (1692.) 

Fieicher  "^  "^^  ^.ttempt  at  colonial  consolidation  soon 
In  Kev  occurred.  Colonel  Benjamin  Fletcher,  a  man  of 
far  less  character  than  Andros,  was  made  gov- 
ernor of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  including  Dela- 
ware ;  the  proprietary  government  in  the  latter  colonies 
being  then  suspended,  (1692.)  He  was  also  declai-ed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Connecticut  and  the  New  Jer- 
sey militia.  Soon  after  taking  possession  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  Fletcher  proceeded  to  Connecticut  to 
take  command  of  the  militia.  They  assembled  at  liis 
orders;  but  instead  of  listening  to  his  commission,  the 
senior  officer,  Captain  Wadsworth,  cried,  "  Beat  the 
drums  !  "  On  Fletchei^'s  attempting  to  persevere,  Wads- 
worth  exclaimed,  "  If  1  am  interrupted  agmn,  Fll  make 
the  sun  shine  through  you  in  a  moment,"  (1693.)  Thus 
b&ffled  in  his  military  functions,  the  governor  retimied  fo 
his  civil  powers  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
latter  province,  after  resisting  his  demands  for  a  gi'ant  of 
money,  yielded  only  on  condition  that  it  should  he  dis- 
bursed by  the  provincial  treasurer — a  condition  which 
Fletcher  would  not,  and,  if  obedient  to  his  instructions, 
could  not  allow,  (1694.)  New  York  itself  was  restive 
under  his  control.  A  fax  for  the  support  of  ministers 
and  the  erection  of  churches  had  led  to  a  debate  between 
the  council  and  the  assembly;  the  council  proposing  that  the 
.governor  should  nominate  the  new  clergy,  but  the  assembly 
opposing.  "  Ton  take  it  upon  you,"  declared  Fletcher  to 
the  assembly,  "  as  if  you  were  dictators ; "  but  the  assem- 

•  He  proveJ.  lioweier,  to  lie  a  comparatively  good  governor  tliere 
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biy  stood  fast,  and  soon  carried  their  point,  "that  the 
vestry  aiid  the  churehwardena  have  a  power  to  call  tlieir 
own  minister,"  a  dissenter,  if  so  they  pleaded,  altliough 
&e  governor  was  strong  for  the  church  of  England, 
(1G95.)  It  Lad  been  proposed  by  a  clergyman  of  this 
church  to  combine  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut, 
and  Rhode  Iskmd  in  a  single  province,  with  a  bishop, 
residing  at  New  York,  for  its  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
head.  But  this,  more  naturally  even  than  Governor 
Fletcher's  designs,  came  to  nought.  Fletcher  himself, 
falling  into  disgrace  at  home,  was  recalled,  lea\-ing  hia 
attempts  at  consolidation  an  utter  failure,  (1698.) 
Oencrni  '^^'^  troubles  implied  in  the  various  colonial  i-ela- 
mrtct-  fions  account  for  much  that  has  been  ascribed  to 
other  causes.  It  has  been  so  common  to  consider 
the  Puritan  severity  as  a  thing  apart,  that  one  does  not 
immediately  seize  upon  the  fact  of  the  almost  universal 
strictness  that  prevailed.  Virginia,  for  instance,  gave  no 
harbor  to  Puritanism.  Yet  the  Virginia  code  thunders 
against  "mercenary  attorneys,"  (1643,)  burgesses  "dis- 
guised with  over  much  drink,"  (1659,)  tippling  houses, 
(1676,)  and  Sunday  travelling,  (1692.)  Maryland  de- 
clares with  as  much  solemnity  as  Massachusetts  against 
profanity,  (1642.)  Nor  were  precautions  of  a  different 
nature  neglected.  Both  Maryltmd  (1642-1715)  and  New 
York  (1665)  make  it  necessary  fo  procure  a  passport  be- 
fore traveling  or  leaving  the  colonial  precincts.  It  was 
from  a  similar  impulse  that  the  "  handicrailsmen  "  of  Bos- 
ton petitioned  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  to  be 
protected  against  "  strangers  from  all  parts "  who  were 
interfering  ivith  their  trade,  not  to  say  their  influence  in 
the  community,  (1677.)  AH  over  the  colonies,  there 
reigned  a  spirit  of  watchfiilness,  perhaps  more  grim,  but 
certainly  not  more  resolute,  in  one  place  than  in  another. 
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It  might  be  increased  or  diminished  by  tlie  social  or  the 
religious  temper  of  the  colonists ;  the  New  Eiiglander  was 
likely  to  be  more  upon  his  guard  tlian  the  Virginian.  But 
the  spirit  was  the  common  growth  of  the  new  countiy, 
■whose  depths  were  still  hid  in  the  wilderness,  whose  borders 
were  still  bristling  with  the  arrow  or  tJie  steel. 
Perils  of  "^^  perils  of  the  frontier  are  yet  to  be  described, 
thofron-  All  around  the  colonists,  there  extended  a  line,  or 
rather  a  series  of  lines,  one  after  another,  of  sus- 
pected neighbors  or  of  open  foes.  The  Indian  lay  in 
ambush  on  this  side ;  on  that,  the  European,  Swede,  Dutch- 
man, Spajiiard,  or  Frenclimaii,  stood  in  threatening  attitude. 
Nor  was  the  land  alone  overspread  with  enemies ;  the  waters 
swarmed  ivith  pirates  and  with  buccaneers ;  nay,  the  very 
air  seemed  to  be  filled  with  ghostly  sliapes  and  with  appall- 
ing sounds.  The  world  of  spirits,  as  the  colonists  believed, 
was  agitated  by  the  wars  amongst  the  races  of  America. 
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Indian  Wars. 

Tkotjblb  Letween  the  European  and  the  Indian 
of  tiio      was  inevitable.     It  did  not  generally  originate  with 

the  Indian,  for  he  waa  disposed  to  weleome  the  , 
stranger,  and  to  help  him  in  his  trials.  One  of  the  very 
earliest  visitors  of  the  Plymouth  settlers,  as  their  first 
■winter  of  suffering  drew  to  an  end,  was  Squanlo,  who  had 
been  kidnapped  hy  an  English  vessel,  seven  years  before, 
sold  to  slavery  in  Spain,  released  by  Spaniards,  and 
restored  to  his  native  country.  Instead  of  revenging  him- 
self upon  the  English,  he  caught  fish  for  them,  and  showed 
them  how  to  plant  and  dress  their  corn.  Indeed,  there  are 
few  passages  in  history  more  honorahle  to  human  nature 
than  those  which  recall  the  trustful  and  generous  spirit  of 
the  red  men  towards  the  white  men  on  these  shores. 
J,  . ..  ,  It  waa  far  from  being  always,  or  even  habitually, 
the  Eu-  requited.  From  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  men 
ropeans.  jg^^g^  upg^  ^he  American  natives  with  a  mag- 
naninaous  kindliness,  which  on  this  side  was  too  often  trans- 
formed into  distrust  and  hostility.  A  European  thought 
himself  bound  by  no  obligations  to  an  Indian.  His  trea- 
ties were  to  his  own  advantage,  his  bargains  to  his  own 
profit,  his  efforts  to  his  own  supremacy.  The  noblest  of  the 
English  lais&ionarjes  to  the  Indians,  John  Eliot,  called 
them  "  the  dregs  of  mankind."  Only  from  a  distacce  that 
lent  enchantment  to  the  view  could  a  gentler  estimate  be 
(93J 
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formed.  "  ConceruiDg  the  killiag  of  those  poor  Indians," 
wrote  John  Robinson,  the  ruritau  minister,  from  Holland 
to  his  brethren  at  Plymouth,  in  relation  to  the  slaughter  of 
several  natives  suspected  of  conspiring  against  that  settle- 
ment, "  O,  iiow  happy  a  thing  had  it  been  if  you  had 
converted  some  before  you  had  killed  any  I  Besides,  where 
blood  is  once  begun  to  be  shed,  it  is  seldom  stanched  of  a 
long  time  after.  .  .  .  It  is  also  a  thing  more  glorious 
in  men's  eyes  than  pleasiog  io  God's,  or  convenient  for 
Christians,  to  be  a  terror  to  poor  barbarous  people,"  (1623.) 
MiBsioQ-  -'-''  ^^^  ""^  "'^^^  ^^  -^'"S  James  of  England,  in 
'  arj  iBr  issuing  the  patent  of  Virginia,  to  civilize  aad  con- 
vert the  natives  of  the  country  which  he  was  giving 
to  his  companies.  The  London  Company,  accordingly,  in 
conjunction  with  individuals  both  in  England  and  in  Amer- 
ica, made  some  exertion  to  carry  out  the  royal  design.  A 
school  for  natives  was  planned,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
but  without  being  established.  The  colony  of  Plymouth, 
listening  to  Eobinson's  appeal,  recognized  the  possibility  of 
brotherhood  witli  the  Indians.  Laws  were  formally  enact- 
ed )o  provide  for  the  conversion  of  the  natives  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  (163G.)  Massachusetts  framed  what  may  be 
called  a  code  of  "  necessary  and  wholesome  laws  to  reduce 
them  to  civility  of  life,"  (November  4,  1646.) 
ihe  May-  Obtaining  an  English  grant  of  Martha's  Vine- 
ii..wsand  yard,  and  then  conflraiing  his  title  by  purchase 
from  the  natives,  Thomas  Mayhew  began  almost 
immediately  to  fea>;h  those  who  remained  with  him  upon 
the  island,  (1643.)  A  more  active  missionary,  however, 
was  his  son  Thomas,  who,  after  fen  years'  exertions, 
perished  on  a  voyage  to  England,  whither  he  was  going  for 
aid  to  his  mission,  (1657.)  His  father,  and  aftenrards  his 
son,  continued  the  work  to  which  he  had  sacrificed  himself. 
Meanwhile  John  Eliut  had  begun  his  labors  on  the  Mass*. 
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chusetts  mainlfm(!.  Preparing  himself  by  the  study  of  the 
Indian  tongue,  of  which  he  afterwards  composed  a  gi'am- 
mei-,  he  met  a  pai'fy  of  Indians,  for  the  first  time  sis  tlicir 
preacher,  at  Nonantuni.  "Upon  October  US,  164G,"  lie 
■writes  with  touchmg  simphcity,  "  four  of  us  (having  sought 
God)  went  unto  the  Indians  inhabiting  our  bounds,  with 
desire  to  make  kno*™  the  things  of  llieir  peace  to  them." 
Thenceforward  Eliot  went  on  founding  and  i-earing  Indian 
churches,  now  travelling  from  the  Merrimac  to  Cape  Cod, 
and  now  laboring  at  the  translation  of  the  Catecliism,  and 
even  of  the  Bible,  into  the  language  of  his  converts, 
(1661-63.) 

Both  Eliot  and  the  Mayhews,  as  well  as  other 
"  missionaries  to  the  Indians,  received  dicir  chief 
encouragement  from  a  Society  "  for  Promoting  and  Propa- 
gating the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  New  England,"  incor- 
porated by  act  of  Parliament,  (1649.)  Large  eolleetiona 
aided  the  labors  and  provided  for  the  expenses  of  those 
who  engaged  in  the  holy  enterprise.  "  Right  honorable 
nursing  fathers,"  is  the  address  which  Eliot  uses  in  giving 
the  society  an  account  of  his  labors.  He  writes  to  Robert 
Boyle,  apparently  the  life  and  soul  of  the  society,  as  his 
"  right  honorable,  right  charitable,  and  indefatigable  nurs- 
ing father."  New  England  itself  did  comparatively  little. 
Massachusetts  granted  lands  to  the  converted  Indians,  but 
without  much  sympathy  with  them  or  with  their  teachers. 
The  work,  as  a  colonial  one,  languished. 

The  results  ^lere  thercfoie  inconsiderable.  What 
the  Indian'-,  or  many  of  them  thought  of  the  mis 
sions  may  be  gathered  from  the  answer  of  a  Narragauset 
sachem  to  the  misaionary  Mayhew  applying  for  permi-.sion 
to  picach  among  the  tube  "  Go  malte  the  English  good 
fii^t  "  What  many  of  the  English  thoupht  of  (ht  mi-sions 
may  be  gathered  from  the  deel  ii<ition  ot  Daniel  Ouukin 
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superintendent  of  the  converts,  —  "a  pillar,"  says  Eliot, 
"in  our  Indian  work," — that  he  was  "afraid  to  be  seen 
in  the  streets,"  at  the  time  of  much  ill  will  against  the 
natives.  Thirty  years  after  tlie  missionai'y  enterprise  be- 
gan, there  were  nominally  upwards  of  three  thousand 
converts,  (1673.)  But  the  lirst  church  which  Eliot  found- 
ed —  that  at  Natick  —  was,  a  few  yeara  subsequent  to  his 
death,  but  "  a  small  church  of  seven  men  and  three 
women;  their  pastor,  Daniel  Tohkohwampait,"  (1698.) 
Even  before  Eliot  departed,  he  Iiad  seen  his  work  declin- 
ing. Endeavoring  to  get  out  a  new  edition  of  his  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  he  wrote,  "  I  am  deep  in  years,  and 
sundry  say,  if  I  do  not  pi-ocure  it  printed  while  1  live,  it 
is  not  within  tlie  prospect  of  human  reason  whether  ever, 
or  when,  or  how  it  may  be  accomplished,"  Things  must 
have  been  low  indeed,  when  the  mere  i-epriut  of  the  Bible 
was  so  '".ifRcult.  But  "  his  charity,"  to  use  Eliot's  death- 
bed words,  "  held  out  still,"  and  all  thai  he  could  do  was 
done  when  he  died,  (1690.) 

Wars  in  The  wars  with  the  Indians  were  more  effective. 
Ti^uin  Earliest  of  these  was  the  war  of  Opechancanough 
Maty-  Powhatan's  successor,  agtunst  the  colony  of  Vir- 
'"■"i'  ginia.  Provoked  by  the  murder  of  one  of  their 
warriors,  the  Indians  suddenly  fell  upon  the  English  settle- 
ments, which,  it  seems,  they  would  have  utterly  annihilated, 
but  for  the  warning  given  by  a  converted  countryman  of 
theirs  to  a  Jamesl^iwn  settler,  (1622.)  Hostilities,  con- 
tinued at  intervals  for  many  years,  were  revived  by  a 
second  surprise  of  the  colony  by  the  Indians,  (1642.) 
.Opechancanough  being  taken  prisoner  and  slain,  his  con- 
'  federates  made  peace,  giving  up  all  the  land  between  the 
York  and  James  Rivers,  (1646.)  In  this  lattet  war,  Mary- 
land had  been  involved.  Thirty  years  later,  the  two  colo 
niea  were  again  united  in  repelling  the  Suaquehann.ts,  with 
some  other  tribes  (1675-77.) 
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pBqnot  Meanwhile,  more  dangerous  conflicts  liad  arisen 
^"-  in  New  EngUnd.  Tlie  lii-^t  actuiil  war  witli  llie 
Indians  there  occurred  in  consequence  of  some  murfei-s  by 
the  Pequots  and  the  Karragansets  ;  the  latter  tribe  extend- 
ing along  the  western  shore  of  Nai'i-aganset  Bay,  the  for- 
mer stretching  from  the  Tiiames  to  the  Connecticut  Rivers. 
The  Narraganset  chief,  Canonicus,  making  amends  for  his 
followers,  the  expedition  which  Massachusetts  equipped  lo 
avenge  the  murdered  was  directed  chiefly  against  the 
Pequots,  with  the  result,  however,  of  exciting  rather  tlian 
punishing  them,  (1636.)  They  were  on  tlie  point  of  per- 
Buading  the  Nai'raganseta  to  make  common  cause  with 
them,  when  Roger  Wilhams,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  songlit 
the  wigivam  of  Canonicus,  in  order  to  avert  an  alliance 
which  would  have  threatened  Massachusetts,  not  to  say 
Xew  England,  with  desolation.  It  was  the  return  which 
the  exile  made  for  the  pei-seeution  from  wliich  he  had  but 
just  escaped.  Instead  of  joining  tlie  Pequots,  the  Nari-a- 
gansets  sent  their  young  sachem  Miantonimoh  to  make 
fiiends  with  the  people  at  Boston.  At  about  the  same 
time,  the  aUiance  of  the  Mohegans,  a  tribe  of  Noitliern 
Coimecticnt,  under  Uneaa,  was  secured  by  tJie  Connecticut 
colonists.  As  the  spring  opened,  the  colonial  forces, 
amounting  in  all  to  little  more  than  one  hundred,  with 
two  or  three  hundred  Indian  allies,  took  the  field,  and  in 
four  months  swept  the  unhappy  Pequots  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Nearly  a  thousand  of  them  were  slain ;  the 
rest,  whether  men  or  women,  old  or  young,  being  reduced 
to  eapti\-ity  and  slavery.  Their  territory  was  divided 
between  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  (1637.) 
Karnt-  Notwithstanding  the  alliance  with  Miantonimoh 

e»°«™>  and  the  Karragansets,  they  were  soon  treated  as 
foes.  Defeated  by  the  Slohegans,  with  whom  they  went  to 
war,  the  Narraganscts  saw  their  chieftain  a  prisoner.     He 
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was  saved  by  the  interposition  of  his  friend  Gorton,  the 
founder  of  Warwick,  only  to  be  given  up  again  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  to  the  Mohegaa 
Uacas,  by  whose  brother  he  was  deipitched  To  «hicld 
t  fmh  gfhNrr 

m      f         h  d   liim        h        b  dy  g      d        d  k 

pan         InP         us,]  1  d  -.of 

M  m  1     I     in  ga         1       M  1 

N       Id  P  rt    I  1  J       1     p    b 

by  submittmg  to  make  amends  to  both  the  Mohegans  and 
the  United  Colonies,  (1645.)  The  tribute  which  he  then 
consented  to  pay  was  afterwards  wrenched  from  him  by 
violence,  (1650.) 

Kiiie  A  quarter  of  a  century  later,  and  the  ill-trealcd 

piiiiip.  tribe  of  Miantonimoh  and  Pessacus  were  draivn 
into  the  great  war  that  goes  by  the  name  of  King  Philip's. 
He  -was  Metacomel,  Ihe  son  and  successor  of  Massasoit, 
with  whom  the  Plymouth  colonists  had  made  an  early 
treaty,  the  chief  of  the  Pokanokets  or  Wsunpanoags,  a 
tribe  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Norragansct  Bay.  Suspected 
and  assailed  by  the  people  of  Plymouth,  whose  authorities 
chiimed  jurisdiction  over  him,  Piiilip  (to  call  liim  by  his 
familiar  name)  was  at  lenjith  accused  of  hatching  a  gener- 
al confipiracy  amongst  the  Indians.  Tlie  accuser,  a  native 
of  bad  character,  although  professedly  converted,  was  slain 
by  some  of  Philip's  men,  three  of  whom  were  presently 
hanged,  without  any  actual  proof  of  their  being  the  mur- 
derers, by  ordPi-s  of  the  court  at  Plymouth.  Philip  wept,  it 
is  said,  at  the  idea  of  warfare  with  the  Elngli^h.  But  he 
could  not  keep  peace  with  them  ;  and  so  began  a  war,  by 
far  the  most  deadly  of  all  between  the  English  and  the 
Indians  (1675.) 

Driven    almost  immediately  from    his   domains    about 
Mount   Hope,  and  soon    aftu-ward*  frum  hi'i   relrcats  in 
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tlie  Rhode  Island  swamps,  Philip  led  his  ieWwei- 
tiirnugh-  riors  into  tlie  heart  of  Massachusetts,  where  the  In- 
oui  New  <3ians  liad  already  risen  in  arms.     Thence  the  circle 

of.  hostilities  spread  on  all  sides,  to  the  tribes  of  the 
ConneclicMt  valley  in  the  west,  to  those  of  tlie  Mernmac 
valley  in  the  east,  and  farther  still,  to  the  Abcnakb  of 
llaine  —  the  latter,  however,  being  engaged  in  warfare  of 
tjieir  own,  unconnected  with  Philip  and  his  allies.  Against 
these  was  arrayed  the  whole  of  New  England.  Khode 
Island,  it  is  true,  rather  suiFered  than  fought ;  nor  were 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  then  the  dependencies  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, able  to  take  any  active  part.  But  the  United 
Colonies  were  all  in  arms.  A  few  hundred  combatants 
were  the  most  that  could  be  mustered  in  any  single  battle  ; 
yet  the  strife  was  more  than  proportioned  to  the  numbers  or 
the  resources  on  either  side.  Month  afler  month  witnessed 
scenes  of  ambush,  assault,  devastation,  and  butcheiy.  The 
work  of  blood  was  as  savagely  done  by  tlie  English  as  by 
the  Indians. 

As  winter  drew  nigh,  the  suspicions  of  the  colo- 
ttoBrfUm  "'^  w^'^  excited  by  Uncas,  the  Mohegan,  against 
Karragim-his  old  foes,  the  Norragansets.      They  had  given 

pledges  of  peace  at  the  beginning  of  the  war;  dop 
were  there  now  any  signs  of  hostility  on  their  part,  except 
fjie  shelter  which  they  were  charged  with  giving  to  the 
bi-oken  Polcanokets.  But  the  commissioners  of  the  United 
Colonies,  the  successors  of  those  who  had  given  up  Mian- 
tonimoh  and  humbled  Pessacus,  declared  war  agamst  the 
Nan'agansets  and  their  chief,  Canonchet.  It  took  but  a 
few  days  to  overrun  the  Narraganset  tcn-itoiy,  and  to  de- 
feat the  tribe  in  a  fearful  fight  which  cost  the  colonial  forces 
dear.  Driven  from  their  forests  and  their  fastnesses,  the 
Nari'agansets  spread  over  the  adjoining  lands,  and  even  as 
far  as  within  eighteen  miles  of  Boston,     "  We  will  die  lo 
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the  last  man,"  exclaimed  Canonchet,  wheu  taken  in  tlie 
spring,  "hut  not  be  slaves  to  the  Englishman."  He  was 
Blain,  and  his  nation  laid  low  forever. 

The  fali  of  the  Harragansets  was  accompanied  by 

'  that  of  the  tribes  within  the  limits  of  Massachusetts. 
Most  of  the  survivors  turned  their  backs  upon  (heir  ancient 
hunting  grounds  in  search  of  freedom  in  the  noith  and  west. 
Philip,  who  had  mourned  over  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
was  too  strong  in  heart  to  outlive  its  close.  He  sought  the 
home  of  his  fathers,  and  there,  after  losing  his  wife,  his 
child,  and  most  of  his  few  remaining  warriors,  he  was  shot 
by  a  renegade  Pokanoket.  His  boy,  the  last  of  his  line, 
was  sold  into  slavery  in  Bermuda.  His  race  was  given 
over  to  the  executioner  and  the  slave  dealer ;  his  territory 
went  to  Plymouth,  and,  half  a  century  afterwards,  to  Rhode 
Island.  But  it  was  no  bloodless  victory  that  the  colonies 
had  won.  "  The  towns  are  so  drained  of  men,"  wrote  Lev- 
erett,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  thick  of  the  contest, 
"  we  are  not  able  to  send  out  any  more."  Six  hundred  of 
the  best  colonists  had  perished;  ten  times  that  number,  and 
more,  had  suffered  from  the  losses  and  the  agonies  wliich 
befall  even  the  survivors  of  a  war.  Six  hundred  dwellings 
were  buraed ;  many  a  town  was  partially,  many  a  one  lofally 
destroyed.  The  mere  expenses  of  the  war  amounted  to  some- 
thing enormous  in  comparison  with  the  actual  means  of  the 
colonies.  It  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  the  record  of  a  contri- 
bution of  five  hundred  pounds,  collected  by  an  elder  brother 
of  Increase  Mather,  a  Puritan  minister  in  Dublin.  The 
war  had  lasted  a  little  more  than  a  year,  (1676.) 

There  still  remained  a  few  Indian  war  parties  to 

deal  with  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  as  well  as  the 
Abenaki  tribes  in  Maine.  The  former  were  soon  driven 
off;  but  the  latter  kept  to  their  arms  until  peace  was  liter- 
ally bought  >if  them  by  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  the  governo* 
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of  New  York,  to  which  province,  it  may  be  rcmemliered, 
the  eastern  part  of  Maine  then  belonged,  (1678.) 
AUeuakLs  The  Abenaliis  were  soon  in  aims  agsiin.  Kiilisted 
iunrma.  QQ  []jg  gjjg  gf  jjjg  French  in  the  wara  to  be  related 
by  and  by,  tiie  eastern  tribes  repeatedly  laid  waste  the 
English  settlements.  A  quarter  of  a  centui-y  (1689-171^) 
did  not  still  the  passions  thus  excited.  At  a  lime  of  peace 
between  England  and  France,  the  colonists  of  the  former 
nation  attacked  the  allies,  nay,  tlie  very  missionaries  of  tJie 
latter.  Sebastian  Rasles,  the  patinarch  of  a  Norridgewoek 
village  on  the  Kennebec,  where  he  dwelt  alone  imidst  his 
savage  converts,  became  tlie  object  of  especial  jealousj  lo 
the  government  of  Massachusetts.  An  Timed  expedition 
felled  in  making  him  captive,  (1722  )  But  a  lenewed 
assault  was  more  successful,  tlie  ^eneiable  pnest  being 
slEun,  his  chapel  sacked,  hia  village  destroyed,  (1724.)  All 
the  tribes  of  the  east  entered  into  the  war.  The  only  ally 
of  Massachusetts  was  Connecticut;  the  efibrts  to  obtain 
support  from  the  Mohawks  being  answered  by  the  advice 
that  Massachusetts  should  do  justice  to  her  foes,  (1722.) 
Peace  was  made,  after  a  five  years'  conflict.  It  was  broken 
more  than  once  in  the  later  French  wars,  (1744,  1754.) 
But  the  Abenakis  submitted  at  last,  (1760.) 

The  central  and  southern  colonies  were  for  many 
the  cm-  years  undisturbed  by  Indian  wars.  Treaties  with 
»reand  tlie  pive  Nations  —  the  more  easily  made  and  kept 
as  these  tribes  were  continually  at  enmity  with  the 
French  of  Canada  —  protected  the  frontiers  of  the  colonies 
of  the  centre.  Those  of  the  south,  for  some  time  unassailed, 
weri;  at  length  overrun. 

worin  North  Carolina,  after  frequent  aggressions  on  the 
Nortii  part  of  her  settlers,  was  swept  by  the  Tuscaroras, 
Diroima.  J-1711  J  r^'jjg  gi^  ^f  gjjyj^  Carolina,  with  that  of 
her  Indian  allies,  was  called  in,  before  peace  could  be  re- 
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stored,  even  for  a  brief  period.  Soon  breaking  out  again,  in 
consequence  of  Ihe  continued  injuries  inflicted  upon  the 
Indians,  the  war  grew  so  threatening  as  to  require  the  inter- 
position of  Virginia  as  well  as  of  South  Carohna.  The 
three  colonies  together  forced  the  Tuscaroraa  to  fij  to  their 
kindred,  the  Fire  Nations  of  New  York,  by  whom,  as  was 
formerly  mentioned,  they  were  received  as  a  sixth  tribe  of 
the  confederacy,  (1713.) 

iq  South  South  Carolina,  some  time  before  involved  in  strife 
Carolina,  ^jji^  [he  Indian  allies  of  the  Spaniards  in  Florida, 
was  presently  threatened  with  a  more  serious  war.  The 
tribes  of  the  south,  especially  the  Tamassees,  aggi-ieved  by 
the  treatment  which  they  received  from  the  colonists,  dashed 
upon  their  plantations,  and,  with  revenge  and  slaughter, 
pressed  northward  towards  Charleston.  So  great  was  the 
peril,  that  the  governor  armed  the  slaves  of  the  province, 
besides  obtaining  a  law  from  the  assembly  authorizing  ihe 
conscription  of  freemen.  These  means,  backed  by  the  re- 
sources of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  averted  the  ruin 
that  appeared  to  be  approaching.  The  Tamassees,  driven 
hack  with  their  confederates,  were  forced  to  seek  refuge  in 
Florida,  (1715.) 

Nearly  half  a  century  elapsed  before  the  Indians 
Chew,  took  up  the  hatchet  in  the  south.  The  Cherokees, 
*"*  invaded  first  by  the  forces  of  the  Carolinas  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  then  by  the  royal  troops,  at  that  time  carrying  on 
the  last  French  war,  retorted  with  swoid  and  fire,  (1759-60.) 
But  the  English  and  the  colonial  soldiery  together  proved 
too  much  for  the  Cherokees,  who  were  soon  reduced  to 
humiliating  terms  of  peace,  (1761.) 

Meantime,  the  western  settlements  had  begun  to 
wMteru  bear  the  brunt  of  Indian  warfare.  Pennsylvania 
*^'™"  was  attacked,  just  as  the  final  contest  with  the 
French  began,  (1755,)  by  the  Delawares  and  Shawanoea, 
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the  former  of  whom  had  been  infamously  driven  from  their 
land  by  the  Pennsylvaniaas,  or  their  proprietors,  many 
years  before.  Other  tribes,  joining  with  these,  spread 
havoc  along  all  the  western  borders  of  tlie  colonies,  until 
peace  was  conquered,  (1758.) 

PoiiiiK's  The  French  war  over,  (1763,)  the  same  tribes, 
""■■■  with  otliers  of  varied  name  and  race,  united  under 
the  great  Ottawa  chieftain,  Pontia«,  in  one  simultaneous 
attempt  to  clear  the  western  countiy  of  the  English  inva^ 
ders.  Such  an  onslaught,  occurring  at  an  earlier  period, 
might  have  driven  the  English,  not  only  from  the  west  but 
from  the  east.  But  made  against  them  when  they  had  just 
prevailed  gainst  the  hosts  of  France,  the  attacks  of  the 
Indians,  though  at  first  successful,  were  met  and  decisively 
subdued,  (1764.)  * 

indiann  Some  sad  and  strange  events,  in  connection  with 
Id  Peiin-  the  war  thus  closed,  must  be  mentioned,  for  the  sake 
sj  raois.  ^j  ^^^  illustration  which  they  offer  of  the  passions  so 
long  dividing  the  English  and  the  Indians.  A  number  of 
Peunsylvaniaos,  opposed  to  their  own  autliorjties,  and  ex- 
cited with  suspicion  and  hatred  against  all  of  Indian  blood, 
made  such  demonstrations  against  the  Indian  convei-ts  of 
the  Moravian  missionaries,  for  some  time  at  work  in  Penn- 
sylvania, that  the  assembly  ordered  the  Indians  to  be 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  Hardly  was  this  done,  when  the 
settlersofPftxton,  a  frontier  town,  put  to  death  a  handful  of 
Indians  lingering  at  Conestoga,  pursuing  and  slaying  some 
who,  for  safety's  sake,  had  been  lodged  in  the  Lancaster 
jaii.  A  force  of  from  five  to  fifteen  hundred  borderers  then 
set  out  on  a  march  against  Philadelphia,  where  they  intended 
to  seize  the  Indians  transported  thither,  if  not  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  city  and  tlie  province  altogether 

•  The  extreme  woelera  tribes  remained  in  arms  till  1765. 
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They  were  not  without  their  Bympathizers  in  Philadelphia; 
but  those  who  were  prepared  to  resist  them  took  so  deter- 
mined a  course  as  to  avert  the  dangera  of  the  insurrection. 
The  show  of  force  in  the  city  persuaded  the  borderers  to 
retire,  (1763-64.) 

The  tomahawk  was  not  yet  buried  in  the  west  or 
irars,but  i*!  ^^^  south.  Tear  after  year  some  party  or  some 
^^T  ^""^^^  '■'^  Indians  broke  loose  upon  the  frontiers.  But 
the  question  had  long  been  decided  as  to  the  hands 
into  which  victory  was  to  fall.  The  scattered  tribes,  ill 
provided  with  arms  or  stores,  with  discipline  or  skill,  had 
fellen  away,  from  the  first,  before  the  concentrated  numbers 
and  accumulated  resources  of  the  colonists.  Whatever  indi- 
vidual bravery  could  do,  whatever  the  undying  independ- 
ence of  any  single  tribe  could  achieve,  was  all  in  vain, 
before  the  resistless  advance  of  the  English.  Nay,  not  of 
the  English  alone,  but  of  the  Indians  themselves,  allied  with 
the  conquerors  of  their  countrymen.  But  for  such  as  joined 
the  stranger,  the  conquest  would  have  been  slower,  although 
none  the  less  sure. 

LMer  The  Indian  wars  form  by  no  means  a  bright  chap- 

missioiu.  tgj.  i^  oyp  history.  But,  as  we  found  sometliing  to 
light  up  the  early,  so  we  find  something  to  light  up  the  later 
relations  of  the  Indians  and  the  English.  The  missions, 
begun  by  the  Mayhews  and  by  EHot,  had  never  been  aban- 
doned in  Massachusetts.  As  time  passed,  and  the  native 
race  grew  thinner  upon  its  former  soil,  new  stations  were 
taken,  to  reach  the  remoter  tribes.  A  mission  at  Stock- 
bridge,  at  first  in  the  charge  of  John  Sei^ant,  aftem-ards 
obtained  no  less  a  superintendent  than  Jonathan  Edwards, 
(1737-50.)  A  more  radiant  name  is  that  of  David  Brain- 
erd,  of  Connecticut,  who,  after  laboring  between  Stockhridge 
and  Albany,  turned  southwards  to  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  (1744.)     The  exertions  of  a  few  years  so  enfeebled 
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Ilim  that  he  returned  to  the  Coaneclieut  valley  only  to  die, 
(1747.)  His  place  was  taken  in  Pennsylvania  by  Mora- 
vian missionaries,  (1748,)  whose  labors,  protracted  to  a 
much  later  period,  came  to  such  sad  results  as  have  just  been 
described.  The  missionary  would  convert  the  Indians ;  the 
colonist  would  hunt  them  to  death.  Alas,  that  so  little  was 
wrought  by  the  friend  and  the  teacher,  in  comparison  with 
the  vast  achievements  of  the  fije  and  the  destroyer  I 
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Dutch  Wars. 

Eetckndjg  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  the  Datcl 
wi^in.  settlement  of  New  Netherland,  we  immediately 
^'"'  find  it,  like  its  English  neighboi-s,  at  war  mth  the 
Indians,  whom  we  may  call  Maiiliattans  of  the  Algon- 
quin race.  Vexed  by  the  traders,  oppressed  by  the  officiala 
of  the  colony,  the  Manhattans  had  provocation  enough 
to  take  up  arms  at  an  early  period.  But  the  vicinity  of 
their  dreaded  foes,  the  Mohawks  of  the  Five  Nations,  who 
■were  disposed  to  be  friends  with  the  Dutcli,  kept  them  at 
peace  autil  peace  was  impossible.  The  incursions  of  tlie 
Indians  into  the  Dutch  settlements,  smd  the  hoi-rid  massa- 
cres inflieted  by  the  Dutch  in  return,  were  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  hostihties  already  described,  (1640-43.)  A 
temporary  truce  was  instantly  broken  by  a  general  war, 
spreading  from  the  main  land  to  the  islands,  and  devas- 
tating almost  the  whole  of  the  colony.  But  for  a  company 
of  English  settlers,  just  fresh  from  encounters  with  the 
■  Indians,  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  New  Netherland. 
As  it  was,  the  exhaustion  of  the  colony  was  as  great  as 
that  of  its  foes,  when  a  treaty  terminated  the  war,  (1643-45.) 
Thrice,  however,  within  the  next  twenty  years,  the  Indians 
rose,  agmnst  the  still  oppressive  Dutcliraen,  (1655,  1658, 
1663.) 

The   increase   of   New   Netherland   was    an-rested  'by 

(108) 
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Effect  these  repeated  wars.  A  contemporary  document* 
uiwu  (1R44)  dwdls  upon  the  iavorabJe  proa])co,t>^  of 
KetLici-  the  colony  after  tiie  fur  tiiide  was  thrown  open, 
'"^'i'  (1638,)  as  previously  mentioned.  "  At  wiiich  time," 
we  are  told, "  tlie  inhabitants  tliere  resident  not  only  spread 
tUenLselves  far  and  wide,  but  new  colonists  came  thither 
fi-om  fatherland,  and  the  neighboring  English,  a.s  well  fiwm 
Virginia  as  from  New  England,  removed  under  us."  The 
hopes  thus  inspired  are  expressly  stated  to  have  been 
blasted  by  the  Indian  wai-s. 

Had  the  wars  never  occurred,  the  colony  would 
rratrio-  have  had  no  rapid  pi-ogi-ess.  In  itself  it  was  divided 
'™"'  by  what  may  be  called  castes.  The  pati-oons,  for 
instance,  were  an  order  by  themselves,  not  necessarily  hos- 
tile to  the  authorities  or  unfriendly  to  the  colonists,  yet  often 
proving  to  be  one  or  both.  Then  the  colony  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  the  company  and  ita  director,  whose  supremacy 
was  shared  by  none  but  a  few  officials  and  counciiloi-s. 
The  attempts  at  representation  on  the  part  of  the  moi-e 
substantial  colonists,  were  of  no  avail.  Boai'ds  of  twelve, 
eight,  and  nine  men  were  successively  established,  with  the 
director's  consent,  but  without  any  power  to  resii-aiii  him  or 
to  elevate  themselves  It  was  at  length  resolved  by  the 
nine  men  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  their  grievances  to  be 
Imd  before  the  government  of  the  mother  country.  But 
the  member  charged  with  preparing  the  document,  Adrian 
Van  der  Donck,  was  robbed  of  his  papers,  thrown  into 
prison,  and  expelled  from  the  board  of  the  nine  men  as  well 
as  from  the  director's  council,  in  which  he  had  a  seat,  (1649.) 
Liberated  from  his  imprisonment,  Van  der  Donck  set  sail 
for  Holland,  with  other  representatives  of  the  cause  for 
which  he  had  suffered.     His  exertions  there  brought  about 

•  In  O'Collagh ail's  History  o£  New  Netherland,  -Appendix  E. 
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a  peovincial  order  from  the  States  General,  by  which  tJie 
West  India  Company  was  directed  to  malce  some  conceg- 
sions  to  the  colony,  (16i)0.)  Two  years  elapse,  and  we 
find  Van  der  Donck  still  appealing  to  the  States  General  for 
justice,  (1 632.)  The  most  that  he  procured  was  a  municipal 
government  for  the  city  (as  it  was  styled)  of  New  Amster- 
dam, the  first  city  of  the  United  States.  It  was  organized 
in  the  following  year,  (1653,)  with  sheriff,  burgomastei's, 
and  judges,  but  all  appointed  by  the  director,  Peter  Stuyve- 
gant,  who  had  carried  on  for  several  years  a  downright  war 
in  defence  of  his  pi-erogatives.  In  resentment  against  him 
personally  much  of  the  vigor  belonging  (o  tlie  liberal  party 
had  been  expended.  He  carried  the  day,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, notwithstanding  the  city  charter,  notwithstanding 
also  the  remonstrances  of  a  convention  of  eight  towns  held 
the  same  year. 

The  measure  of  arbitrary  government  was  not 
porseca-  yet  full.  At  the  instance  of  two  clei^ymen  of  the 
'""'■  Dutch  church,  a  proclamation  fi-om  the  director  ap- 
peared, threatening  fines  upon  all  preachers  and  hearers  of 
unlicensed  congregations,  (1656.)  The  fii-st  to  suffer  were 
Lutherans,  who  were  not  merely  fined,  but  imprisoned ;  then 
some  Baptists,  who  were  not  merely  fined,  but  banished. 
Soon  after,  a  few  Quakers  fell  into  tiie  hands  of  (he  per- 
secutors, one  of  them  being  subjected  to  tortures  as  horrid 
as  any  inflicted  in  the  English  colonies,  (1657.)  A  few 
years  afterwards,  the  remonstrance  of  a  Quaker,  John 
Bowne,  who  had  been  transported  to  Holland  as  a  criminal, 
brought  upon  Director  Stuyvesant  the  censure  of  the  com- 
■pany  for  his  oppression,  (1662-63.) 

Despite  all  these  drawbacks   upon  its  strength, 
ttonof     New  Netherland  was  streng  enough,  with  help  from 
New  swe-  ^^^  company,  to  subdue  its  neighbor  of  New  Swe- 
den.    Tliat  colony,  tliough  reenforced  at  times,  con- 
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tinupd  in  a  precarious  state,  with  few  settlers  and  uncerfain 
resources.  Piotested  against  hy  tlie  Dutch  as  interloping 
within  their  territory,  it  had.  nevertheless  invited  Dutch 
emigrants  amongst  its  own  settlers,  (1640.)  But  the  New 
Netherland  authorities  were  on  the  alert.  Pai'tly  in  op- 
position to  a  Connecticut  settlement  attempted  on  tlie  Dela- 
ware, but  chiefly  in  resistance  to  the  advances  of  the  Swedes, 
Stuyvesant  built  his  Fort  Casimir  at  the  present  Newcas- 
tle, (1651.)  A  new  govenior,  Rysingh,  coming  to  the 
Swedish  colony,  got  possession  of  the  fort  without  difliculty, 
(1654.)  It  cost  him  dear  ;  for  Stuyvesant,  with  a  foreo  of 
several  hundred,  principally  sent  from  Holland  for  the  pur- 
pose, not  only  recovered  Fort  Casimir,  but  conquered  Fort 
Christina  and  the  whole  of  New  Sweden,  (1655.)  A  few 
Swedes  swore  allegiance  to  the  Dutch ;  the  rest  went  home 
or  emigrated  to  the  English  colonies.  Tlie  Swedish  gov- 
ernment protested  against  the  conquest  of  its  colony ;  but 
it  had  too  much  upon  its  hands  in  Europe  to  recover  its  pos- 
sessions in  America.  So  New  Sweden  came  to  an  end ; 
and  the  dream  of  the  generous  Gustavus  Adolphus  that  he 
was  to  found  a  place  of  i-efuge  from  pei-secution  and  fi-om 
corruption  vanislied  forever. 

New  Am-  The  vjctoiious  West  India  Company  hardly  knew 
^"^  what  to  do  with  its  conquest.  It  found  a  purchaser, 
however,  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  which  became  the  mis- 
tress of  wliat  had  been  New  Sweden,  —  portions  of  our  Dela- 
ware and  Pennsylvania,  —  under  the  name  of  New  Amstel, 
(1656.)  This  was  enlarged  by  a  subsequent  purchase  so 
as  to  embrace  the  Dutch  possessions  on  both  banks  of  the 
Delaware ;  in  other  words,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Delaware,  (1663.) 

^  „  ^        But  the  dominions  of  the  Dutch,  wliether  "West 
BggcM-     India  Company  or  Amsterdam  city,  were  passing 
'*™^       into  other  hands.     The  claims  of  England  to  the 
10 
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territory  had  been  asserted,  as  mentioned  in  a  former  chap- 
ter, from  a  very  early  period.  Tliey  lost  nofhing,  it  may  be 
believed,  of  tlieir  forae,  as  colonies  multiplied  and  lands 
were  in  continually  increasing  demand.  An  old  grant  from 
the  Council  for  New  Englajid*  was  made  to  coyer  Long 
Island.  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  pushed  on  towards 
the  Hudson.  On  the  south,  parties  fi-om  Connecticut  and 
ft'om  Maryland  threatened  the  domains  upon  the  Delaware, 
(1639-63.)  Tear  after  year,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
brought  some  fresh  invasion  of  the  English,  exciting  some 
fi-esh  remonstrance  from  the  Datch,  "  Those  of  Hartford," 
runs  one  of  the  Dutch  records,  "have  not  only  usurped  and 
taken  in  the  lands  of  Connecticut,  hut  have  also  beaten 
the  servants  of  their  high  mightinesses  the  honored  com- 
pany with  sticliS  and  plough  staves,  laming  them,"  {1640.) 
It  is  flic  tone  of  all  the  records,  querulous  and  feeble, 
the  wail  of  a  colony  never  numbering  more  than  ten 
thousand  against  its  far  more  numerous  neighbors.  Nor 
were  its  neighboi's  its  only  foes.  Amongst  its  own  people 
was  a  large  number  of  Englislmien,  emigrants  from  hostile 
colonies,  who  naturally  became  hostile  settlers.  At  one 
time,  some  English  villages  of  Long  Island  proclaimed  "  the 
commonwealtli  of  England  and  his  higlmess  the  lord  pro- 
tector," (1G55.)  At  another,  the  towns  at  the  west  end  of 
the  island  proclaimed  the  English  king,  (1663.)  Finally; 
the  danger  was  so  great  that  Peter  Stiiyvesant,  the  foe  of 
all  libej'al  institutions,  called  a  eonveniion  of  liis  province. 
It  appears  how  far  the  English  had  pushed  their  agressions 
on  scanning  the  meagre  list  of  the  towns  or  settlements 
that  were  represented.  New  Amsterdam  and  Rensselaers- 
TVyck  head  the  roll  of  twelve.  The  convention  favored  peace 
with  tlie  Indians ;  as  for  the  English,  why,  the  English  in 
New  Netherland  alone  were  "  six  to  one,"  (1664.) 

•  To  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  {1635.) 
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^^^,  Long  as  the  dissensions  between  tlie  English  and 

loss  Qftiio  the  Dutch  had  lasted,  neither  the  colonies  nor  the 
proi  □«.  gj^,([|gj,  countries  h^j  g^ue  (q  ^aj.  ahout  them.  A 
war  of  two  years  (1652-54)  between  tlie  Duteh  and  the 
English  under  Cromwell  did  not  involve  tlieir  American 
settlements.  When  England  came  under  Cliarles  II., 
another  war  with  Holland  was  resolved  upon,  partly  from 
commercial  and  partly  from  political  motives,  the  chief 
of  the  latter  being  the  intimate  connection  at  that  time 
between  the  Duteh  and  the  French.  Before  war  was  for- 
mally declared,  New  Netherland  was  surprised  by  an  Eng- 
lish fleet.  It  did  not  come  as  a  national,  but  as  an  individ- 
ual expedition.  Charles  H.  had  made  a  grant,  as  has  been 
narrated,  of  New  Netherland  to  the  Duke  of  York  and 
Albany.  It  had  been  the  work  of  a  few  months  only  for  the 
duke  to  buy  up  other  English  claims,  and  collect  commis- 
sioners and  troops  to  take  possession  of  his  new  realms. 
Accompanied  by  John  Winthrop,  govemop  of  Connecti- 
cut, who,  though  amiable  and  disinterested  in  most  respects, 
was  full  of  determination  against  the  Dutch,  the  commis- 
sioners, headed  by  Colonel  Nichols,  obtained  possession  of 
the  province  without  battle.  The  terms  of  the  surrender 
promised  to  the  conquered  their  religion,  their  law  of  inherit- 
ance, and  their  trade  and  intercourse  with  Holland,  (1664.) 
The  transaction,  at  first  professedly  discountenanced  by 
England,  was  afterwards  sustained  by  her,  and  finally  sub- 
mitted to  by  Holland  in  the  treaty  of  Breda,  (1667.) 

On  the  outbreak  of  fresh  hostilities  between  the 
(um  final  same  countries,  a  few  years  later,  (1 672,)  New  York, 
"'^  as  New  Amsterdam  was  now  called,  received  the 
summons  to  capitulate  to  a  Dutch  squadron,  (1673.)  It  did 
so,  and  was  held  by  the  Dutch  for  upwards  of  a  year,  when 
it  was  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  surrendered  by  them, 
(1674.)  Thus  were  the  Duteli,  and  with  them  the  Swedes, 
brought  beneath  the  English  dominion. 
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Spanish  "Wars. 

Spnnisti  There  were  other  races,  rivals  of  the  English, 
rsea  ]egg  easily  to  be  reduced  than  the  Dutch  or  the 
Swedes,  One  upon  the  southern  border  bore  the  flag  of 
Spain,  rent  and  dun  indeed,  but  stil!  the  flag  of  a  great 
nation. 

iisc*  Tet  the  colony  of  the  Spaniarda  was  far  from 
""?■  being  a  great  one.  St.  Augustine,  eldest  of  tlie 
permanent  settlements  upon  United  States  soil,  was  amongst 
the  least  active  of  them  all.  Half  garrison,  half  mission 
in  its  character,  it  formed  a  post  where  a  few  troops  and  a 
few  priests  kept  up  the  Spanish  claim  upon  Florida.  A 
century  after  its  foundation,  it  was  nearly  annihilated  by 
one  of  the  buccaneering  expeditions  that  were  wont  to 
ravage  the  American  coast.  It  rallied,  however,  especially 
when  a  treaty  between  Spain  and  England  put  a  stop  to 
the  English  commissions  with  which  the  buccaneers  of  the 
time  were  generally  provided,  (1670.) 
CoiiiBtons  ^"^  *''^''*  '"'**  ^°  SP*^  '"11  *o  apeak  of  between 
niiii  tie  Sp^n  and  England,  or  amongst  their  colonies.  A 
"^ '  *  force  from  Florida  waa  soon  marching  against  the 
newly-organized  Carolina,  a  more  flagrant  incursion,  in 
Spanish  eyes,  upon  the  territory  still  claimed  by  Spnin, 
than  any  of  the  northern  colonies  had  made.  The  expe- 
dition was  met  and  tumetl  back  by  the  resolute  Carolinians, 
(1672.)  Some  years  ailer,  another  invasion  of  the  Sp*n- 
(112) 
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iarda  effected  the  destruction  of  a  Scotch  settlement  just 
made  near  the  Spanish  border,  (1686.)  These  were  not 
■wars  so  much  as  the  chastisements  inflicted  or 
by  Florida  against  its  English  trespassers. 
^j^p(  If  there  was  any  effect,  it  was  not  to  d 

ou.tiio  intruders,  but  rather  to  stimulate  the  mtruded  upon. 
°^'  Florida,  took  a  fresh  start.  St.  Augustine  awoke 
from  its  slumber,  brushed  up  its  means  of  offence  and 
defence,  and  assumed  a  new  attitude.  The  surrounding 
country,  slill  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  was  dotted  over 
with  forts  and  chapels,  with  soldiers  and  missionai-ies.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  peninsula,  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
Pensacola  was  reared  with  fortress  and  dwellings,  (1696.) 
It  seemed  as  if  Spain  was  at  last  to  occupy  our  soil  with  a 
colony  worthy  of  bearing  her  great  name. 
War.  Presently  war  broke  out  between  England  with 

^nTt"  ™^'0"s  allies  on  one  side,  and  on  the  otlier 
Angus-  Spain  and  France,  (1703.)  It  was  but  just  heard 
clLim-  o^  '"  South  Carolma,  when  Governor  Moore  ob- 
*"°'  tamed  the  consent  of  the  assembly  to  an  attack  upon 
St.  Augustine.  With  twelve  hundred  men,  haF  of  them 
Indians,  Moore  was  able  to  take  the  town,  but  not  the  fort, 
from  which  he  precipitately  retreated  on  the  arrival  of 
some  Spanish  men-of-war  from  Havana,  (1702.)  Poorly 
as  his  expedition  turned  out,  Moore,  bo  longer  governor, 
headed  a  second,  composed  almost  entirely  of  Indians,  with 
■whom  he  made  a  foray  amongst  the  missionary  villages  of 
Korlhem  Florida  without  any  effective  results,  (1705.) 
The  next  year,  a  naval  attack  by  both  French  and  Span- 
iards upon  Charleston  was  beaten  off  with  great  loss,  three 
hmidred  out  of  eight  hundred  assailants  being  killed  or 
captured,  (1706.)  This  was  the  last  event  of  the  war,  so 
far  as  the  colonies  were  concerned,  although  peace  was  not 
made  until  seven  years  later  by  the  treaty  of  Utrech^ 
(1713.)  10* 
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Treaiyof  This  treaty  is  of  moment  in  United  Slates  his- 
uirecht.  tory.  The  war,  of  which  it  was  the  conclusion, 
arose  from  the  attempt  of  Louis  XIV.  to  seat  a  prince  of 
his  own  house  upon  the  Spanish  throne  ;  in  other  words,  to 
combine  Spiun  and  France  in  one  vast  kingdom.  So 
menacing  was  tlie  attempt  to  Europe,  that  not  England 
alone,  but  Holland,  Gei-many,  botli  the  Empire  ajid  Prus- 
sia, Portugal  and  Savoy  armed  themselves  against  it. 
The  treaty  of  Utrecht  decided  that  Franc*  and  Spain  must 
remain  separate.  Had  they  been  joined,  the  English  colo- 
nies upon  our  shores  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  with- 
stand their  united  toes. 

Beeona  ^ivc  years  after,  Franc«  was  on  the  side  of  Eng- 
""■  land  in  a  war  with  Spain,  {1718.)  It  ivas  caused 
oorior-  principally  by  the  refusal  of  Spain  to  fulfil  the 
"^'''  Utrecht  treaty  so  far  as  related  to  the  empire  of 
Germany,  with  wliich  power  France  and  England,  and 
then  Holland,  all  aUied  themselves.  Afterwards,  Spain 
and  the  Empire  made  peace  together,  while  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Holland  formed  a  league  against  them,  (1725.) 
Little  was  done  either  in  Europe  or  in  America.  Pensa- 
eola  was  taken  and  retaken  by  the  Frcncli,  then  in  their 
Louisiana  settlements,  (1719.)  It  was  soon  restored, 
(1721.)  A  force  of  three  hundred,  j  artly  Indiana,  made 
a  sally  from  Carolina  upon  the  Spanish  and  Indian  villages 
of  Florida,  (1725.)  But  the  war  was  without  interest  or 
effect,  and  peace  returned  with  the  treaty  of  Seville, 
(1729.) 

iiiirj  Then  followed  the  settlement  of  Georgia,  already 

"»■"■  described  as  intended  te  be  an  outpost  against  the 
andrior  Spaniards,  (1733.)  "Whatever  they  thought  of  this 
'''''  fresh  aggression  upon  their  realm,  they  seem  to 
have  -laid  or  done  nothing  for  home  time ;  then  General 
,  the  head  of  the   Georgian  colony,  was  sum- 
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/noned  to  evacuate  tlie  tei-ritory,  (1736.)  War  being 
declared  by  England  gainst  Spain,  chieiiy  in  consequence 
of  Spanish  depredations  upon  English  commerce,  C^le- 
thorpe  received  ordeK  to  '  \de  Flo  "da  (1739)  He 
did  so,  with  a  force  of  t  Ive  I  u  dred  men  f -on  I  o  h 
the  Carolinas  and  Vii^n  a,  a.    veil  afoul  p  o 

jnce,  besides  an  equal  n  be  of  In  1  a  W  !  lee 
and  with  ti-aina  and  aliips  he  laid  ege  o  b  Augu  ne 
but  being  deserted  by  most  ot  1  s  I  1 1  s  d  bj  nany 
of  his  volunteers,  he  was  obi  ^d  to  abando  i  e  e  [  e 
(1740.)  A  large  exped  t  on  iron  F  ^,1  nd  r  enio  d 
first  and  last,  by  upwards  ot  fo  r  thou  1  coIo  j.!  roo|  s 
was  equally  unsuccessful  agau  t  tl  Spa  I  t  o  gl  Ids 
in  the  West  Indies,  (1740-41  )  But  th  bi  a  I  he  n 
selves  did  no  better  in  tl  e  nva  on  ot  (acorj,  a  tro 
which  they  were  repelled,  pa  tly  by  batt  e  ind  p  u  ly  by 
fraud,  Oglethorpe  being  ill  tl  -e  (1741 )  Afte  h 
the  Spanish  wai-  subsided  no  d  d  tl  e  Fren  1  tl  a  u  ha 
hostilities  begin  for  three  years  to  come,  (1744.)  Four 
years  later,  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  resfoiiid  tlimgs 
to  their  state  before  the  war,  (1748.) 

Eouriii  Jus'  ^  ^^'^  l^t  colonial  war  with  France  wag 
•"-  ending,  the  fourth  and  last  colonial  war  with  Spain 
of  Fioi-  began.  Tliis  power  came  into  the  contest  as  the 
•^  ally  of  France,  in  America  even  more  tlian  in 
Europe,  the  object  being  to  prevent  the  English  aspelling 
the  French  from  their  American  possessions,  and  then 
turning  against  the  Spaniards,  as  was  apprehended,  and 
expelling  tliera  from  theirs.  But  the  French  wei-e  already 
driven  out;  and  nothing  interfered  with  a  vigorous  onset  of 
the  English  upon  the  Spaniai-ds.  New  England  and  New 
York  contributed  to  the  capture  of  Havana  in  the  open- 
ing year  of  the  war,  (17()2,)  The  treaty  of  Pai-is,  begun 
upon  in  the  same,  though  not  formally  completed  till  the 
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following  year,  restored  Havana  to  Spain.  But  it  gave 
an  immense  accesaion  of  territory  to  England  and  her 
colonies,  Wliat  France  surrendered  will  appeal-  hereafler. 
Spain  ceded  Florida,  once  tlie  whole  of  North  America, 
but  now  httlt  more  than  a  peninsula  of  the  southern  coast, 
(1763)  A  royal  pioclamation  of  the  same  year  gave 
name^  and  boundane'-  to  East  and  West  Florida,  the  latter 
province  embracing  tlie  French  cessions  cast  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Twenty  jeara  after,  the  Floridas  reverted  to  Spain, 
to  be  again  sepai-ated  from  it  at  a  later  period. 

To  make  some  amends  to  Spain  for  her  losses  in 
Lou'taii.™  attempting  the  rescue  of  France,  the  latter  king- 
aiidCaii-  j^m  gave  up  her  colony  of  Louisiana.  To  this 
we  shall  revert.  At  nearly  the  same  time  tliat  the 
Spaniards  took  possession  of  their  acquisition  in  the  east, 
they  extended  their  settlements  in  the  west  by  establishing 
missions  at  San  Diego  and  Monterey,  California,  (1769.) 

But  the  Spanish  wars,  so  far  as  our  country  was 
of  iha      concerned,  were  over.     Tliey  had  never  arisen,  ex- 

wMi*''  "^P*  '•*  ^^^  '^^^^  °^  ^^^  '^'  ^"^^  ^^""t  fro""  ^"y 
consideration  of  American  interests.  Nor  had  they 
called  forth  any  development  of  American  energies  either 
in  crowded  battles  or  extended  campaigns.  But  they  had 
continued,  if  we  date  from  the  first  encounters,  for  nearly 
a  century. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

French  Possessions. 

The  great  rival  of  the  English  race  upon  our 
ioil  reappears.  It  is  time  to  turn  back  beyond 
I,  Dutch,  and  Indian  wars,  nay,  beyond  the  growth 
of  the  English  colonies,  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  French 
in  America.  No  other  nation,  it  will  be  found,  not  even 
the  English,  asserted  claims  or  projected  achievements  of 
equal  vastness. 

Hew  We  left  the  French  the  mastei-s  of  New  France 

Franco.  —  g^  name  of  vague  extension  oiTg^nally,  but  subse- 
quently confined,  as  will  be  remembered,  to  Acadie  and 
Canada.  Acadie  being  itself  shorn  of  its  original  dimen- 
sions, the  province  of  Canada  remained  the  chief  division 
of  New  France. 

s  Btem  "^^^  French,  like  the  English  colonies,  were  not 
of  gov-  always  under  the  immediate  government  of  the 
crnment  j^Qjjjgj.  country.  An  intermediate  authority,  vested 
in  the  Company  of  New  France,  prevailed  for  thirty-five 
years,  (1627-62.)  For  twelve  years  more,  a  French  West 
India  Company  was  commissioned  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  the  colony,  (1663-75.)  But  with  these  bodies  were 
associated  some  officers  of  royal  appointment,  so  that  there 
was  no  time  when  the  colony  was  wholly  removed  from 
the  ovei-sight  of  the  sovereign.  Nor  was  the  season  during 
which  the  two  companies  lasted  by  any  means  so  long  or 
so  decisive  as  the  periods  of  the  royal  government.  New 
(U7) 
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France,  like  Old  France,  was  essentially  a  monarchy,  and 
a  raonarcliy  in  wliich  the  monarch  was  growing  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  people.  Its  institutions  were  of  the  past 
A  governor  general,  representing  the  monarch,  with  an 
intendant  for  a  piime  minister,  a  council  of  notables  for  a 
nobility,  and  a  host  of  ecclesiastics,  with  a  bishop  at  their 
head,  (from  1659,)  constituted  the  authorities  of  the  col- 
ony. The  ruling  class  amopgst  the  people  was  that  of  the 
seigneurs,  or  lords  of  the  manor ;  their  tenants,  called 
habitans,  holding  land  of  them  by  feudal  tenure.  No 
press  was  allowed ;  no  learning  of  a  liberal  nature  was 
encouraged.  The  education  of  the  province  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  religious  orders,  whose  names  and  numbers 
were  almost  as  manifold  as  in  the  mother-land.  Under 
these  influences,  the  colony  could  not  but  be  greatly  re- 
stricted. The  main  body  of  the  people  were  necessarily 
dependent,  unable  to  act  for  themselves  or  for  their  country, 
the  few  alone  having  the  will  and  the  power  to  urge  on  the 
work  of  colonization  and  of  dominion. 

Such  were  the  internal  drawbacks  upon  the  prog- 
wiUi  In-  ""ess  of  New  France.  Of  those  which  we  may 
dians  aad  gg]|^  external,  the  chief  were  the  relations  of  the 
French  with  the  Indians  and  the  English.  Those 
with  the  Indians  were  of  two  kinds  —  with  the  friendly  and 
with  the  unfriendly  tribes.  Now  it  may  seem  that  the 
amicable  intei-course  of  the  French  with  the  lai^  propor- 
tion of  the  natives  around  them  must  have  been  entirely 
conducive  to  their  prosperity.  But  it  did  not  prove  to  be 
so,  on  account,  principally,  of  the  tendency  of  the  French 
settlers  to  sink  to  the  level  of  tlieir  Indian  allies,  rather 
than  to  raise  these  to  themselves.  The  Frenchman,  wheth- 
er missionary  or  soldier,  explorer  or  trader,  appeared  to 
find  a  fascination  in  savage  life  which  he  could  not  resist ; 
and  yet  it  was  tlie  vices  rather  than  the  vh-tues  of  the 
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Indian  character  which  he  admired  and  imitated.  He 
became  indolent,  treacherous,  morosely  cruel,  in  many  in- 
stances far  more  of  a  savage  tlian  any  Indian.  As  to  the 
hostile  tribes,  it  is  enough,  at  Hie  present  moment,  to  name 
the  Five  Nations,  with  whom,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  the 
French  were  at  war  for  a  century.  As  to  the  English,  it 
must  be  left  to  the  next  chapter  to  set  forlh  tlie  obstacles 
which  they  presented  to  French  advancement.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  observe  that  these  hinderances  from  without,  joined 
to  those  from  within,  formed  a  bristling  barricade  over 
whicli  all  the  ardor  and  all  the  discipline  of  the  French 
character  would  find  it  difficult  to  mount.  The  stronger 
must  have  been  the  impulses  to  have  extended  the  limits  of 
New  France  so  far  as  we  shall  now  find  them. 
,   ^^  The  boundaries  of  Acadie  stretched  from   the 

including  northern  coasts,  through  all  tlie  eastof  Maine, as  hr 

as  the  Kennebec,  the  French  asserted ;  as  far  as  the 
Penobscot,  the  English  allowed.  "With  the  portions  of  the 
province  in  the  north  we  have  no  further  concern  than  to 
observe  that  they  included  all  now  called  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Cape  Breton,  together  with  indefinite  re- 
gions beyond.  Maine  was  but  feebly  held  by  the  French- 
Missions  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  and  on  the  Kenne- 
bec, with  a  post  or  two  for  trade,  comprised  all  that  could 
be  called  settlements.  But  for  the  towns  and  forts  of  the 
neighboring  parts  of  Acadie,  the  east  as  well  as  the  west  of 
Maine  would  have  fallen  info  English  hands. 

Pa  mg  over  the  ciiiea  md  foi  tresses  of  Central 
inciuiUbg  Can  idi  as  foreign  to  out  soil  but  not  without  re- 
New  memVpnng  their  importance  1  t  ns  pursue  the 
wisom-  Canadian  settlements  that  were  made  or  attempted 
8in,Mioh-yppji  actual  United  States  teinlory.     The  first  to 

ad^ince  wis  as  usuil  a  mi  sionary,  Le  Moyne, 
who,  with  a  lew   aaaociitei,    labored  amongst  the  Five  Na- 
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tiona,  then  at  peace.  A  colony  was  founded  in  Wfistero 
New  York,  but  oaly  to  be  abandoned  on  accountof  renewed 
warfare  between  the  French  and  Indians,  (1656-58.)  A 
few  years  later,  Allouez,  another  missionary,  led  tbe  way 
up  the  lakes,  and  founded  the  mission  of  St  Esprit,  on  the 
southern  shore  of  Superior,  in  the  present  Wisconsin, 
(1666.)  Two  years  after,  Dablon  and  Marquette  estab- 
lished a  mission  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  in  the  present  Michi- 
gan, (1668.)  Other  missions  arose  in  the  adjoining  forests 
and  on  the  contiguous  shores.  After  the  missionary  came 
the  trader,  and  ail^r  the  trader  generally  the  soldier ;  so 
that  to  the  mission  house  there  were  added  dwellings,  bar- 
racks, and,  in  time,  a  fort,  whose  sounding  title  frequently 
drowned  the  peaceful  name  of  the  mission.  Thus  was 
Canada  extended  beyond  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  tributa- 
ries, beyond  all  neighborhood  of  the  English  colonies,  into 
the  valleys  and  the  wildernesses  of  tbe  west 
The  Mis-  ^^'^  more  distant  realms  were  reached.  Father 
Biesippi.  Mai-quette,  of  the  Michigan  mission,  hearing  of  a 
"  ^  great  river  towards  the  setting  sun,  resolved  to  find 
and  to  explore  it.  Before  he  started,  his  brethren,  Allouez 
and  Dablon,  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois,  (1672.)  Marquette,  with  a  few  companions,  found 
the  Mississippi,  as  he  had  been  directed  by  the  natives,  and 
sailed  upon  its  waters  as  far  down  as  Arkansas,  (1673.) 
On  his  return,  he  established  a  new  mission  near  tlie  present 
Chicago  in  Illinois. 

The  tidings  from  the  Mississippi  kindled  new 
uisianB,  pj^jjg  q£  trade,  new  visions  of  dominion.  To  begin 
upon  them,  there  soon  appeared  a  Frenchman,  La  SaUe, — 
in  youth  a  Jesuit^  in  manhood  a  trader  and  an  adventurer  of 
the  highest  stamp  amongst  the  colonists  of  New  France. 
Kepairing  to  the  French  court,  he  obtained  a 
complete  the  discovery  of  the  great  western  ri 
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eration  of  which  tlie  monopoly  of  tlie  fur  ti'ade  was  fo  be  hia 
oHTi,  (1(!77.)  He  soon  engaged  in  his  enterprise  j  but  four 
yeai's  of  exeition  and  of  disjqjpointinent  passed  over  liim, 
before  he  descended  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth  and  to  the 
tu^aceiit  coasts.  It  did  not  matter  tliat  the  Spaniard  De  Soto 
had  been  the  discoverer  of  the  river  a  century  and  a  half  be- 
foi-e  the  Fi-enoh.  They  hailed  tliemselves  possessors  of  the 
waters  and  of  the  shores,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  ( 1 682.) 
Ficucii  Thus  was  New  France  extended  from  noith  to 
dominion,  gomii^  ^j,^  fj^^  gggt  ^o  west  While  the  Swedes 
and  the  Dutch  had  yielded  their  hold  upon  our  soil,  while 
the  Spanianls  had  conti-acted  theirs  to  the  single  corner  of 
Florida,  while  the  English  had  only  their  New  England, 
New  York,  New  Jei-sey,  Maryland,  Vit^nia,  and  Cai-olina, 
the  whole  together  forming  not  much  more  than  a  broken 
beach  upon  the  Atlantic,  the  French  dominion  stretched 
from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  over  vale,  and  prairie,  and 
mountain,  far  round  by  the  western  waters,  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  still  needed  time,  vigor,  wisdom,  to  malce  this 
mighty  empire  a  reahty  as  well  as  a  name. 
Coinnyin  No  time  was  lost  in  sending  I^a  Salie,  who  had 
Texas.  gjjj,g  ^  France  to  tell  his  adventurous  story,  with  a 
colony  of  two  hundred,  to  make  a  settlement  in  I>o«isiaiia. 
Missing  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  the  party  were  landed 
on  what  is  now  the  Texan  shore,  near  the  present  Mata- 
gorda, where  they  built  a  fort  with  the  name  of  St.  Louis, 
(1685.)  But  things  went  hard  with  them,  and  when  they 
were  reduced  to  less  tlian  a  lifth  of  their  original  number. 
La  Salle  found  it  time  to  seek  relief  in  Canada.  On  his 
way,  (hither,  with  half  of  his  sun-iving  comrades,  he  was 
foully  m«rdered  by  one  of  them,  (1687.)  The  colony  of 
St  Louis  soon  vanished  from  the  earth. 

Twelve    years  passed  before  another   trial  to  colonize 
Louisiana.     A  twofold  attempt  was  then  made,  one  by  the 
11 
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Colony  ia  I^"S^'^  ^"^  0"^  by  the  French.  The  old  grant  of 
HiBEis-  Carolana  having  been  bouglit  up  by  one  oftlie  later 
New  Jersey  proprietors,  Coxe,  he  sent,  under  permis- 
sion of  his  sovereign,  a  small  squadron  to  take  possession  of 
the  Mississippi.  One  of  the  vessels,  sailing  up  the  river, 
was  met  by  a  band  of  Frenchmen,  who,  by  assuring  the 
Englishmen  that  they  were  in  a  part  of  Canada,  and  not  in 
Louisiana,  prev^led  upon  lliem  to  turn  about  at  a  bend  still 
called  the  EngUsh  Turn — Detour  aux  Anglais.  So  the 
English  retired,  and  the  French  Iicid  their  own.  They 
vere  a  party  of  two  hundred  in  number,  under  Lemoino 
D'Iberville,  a  Canadian  of  greater  galljintiy  than  prudence, 
who,  intent  upon  mines  and  treasures  rather  than  upon  the 
substantial  resoui-ces  of  a  colony,  chose  the  sands  of  Biloxi, 
in  what  ia  now  Mississippi,  for  the  sit«  of  his  fort,  (1699.) 
The  next  year,  an  expedition  insearch  of  mines  travelled 
up  the  river  as  far  as  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  first  visited 
by  some  of  La  Salle'a  companions  twenty  years  before. 
Colour  In  The  mines  receded ;  the  sands  of  Bilori  remained, 
■*i*'™"-  D'Iberville,  returning  from  France,  whither  lie  went 
twice  in  quest  of  supplies,  transferred  the  main  body  of  the 
settlers  to  Mobile,  in  the  present  Alabama,  (1702.)  But 
D'Iberville,  who,  like  La  Salle,  was  the  life  and  the  soul  of 
his  company,  died,  (1706,)  and  left  the  colony  in  a  very 
precarious  condition.  "Nothing,"  says  the  French  chroni- 
cler, "  was  more  feeble."  Tlie  truth  was,  that  France  was 
at  this  time  too  much  occupied  in  Europe,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  north  of  America,  to  rear  a  great  colony  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Louisiana. 

Orant  to  -A-t  length  the  province,  extending  from  the  mouth 
■  Croaat.  ^  ^^  Mississippi  to  Lake  Michigan,  and  from  the 
English  Carolina  and  the  Spanish  Florida  to  the  New 
Mexico  of  Spain,  was  made  over,  for  the  term  of  fifteen 
years,  to  Antoine  Crozat,  a  French  merchant  prince.     He 
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was  to  receive  a  large  sum  every  year  from  the  royal  treas- 
ury towards  the  expenses  of  the  celonial  government,  besides 
tlie  monopoly  of  trade  to  and  from  the  colony.  In  return, 
he  was  to  send  a  certain  number  of  vessels  and  settlers, 
year  by  yeai-,  in  order  to  keep  up  and  to  increase  the  colo- 
nial settlements,  (1712.)  A  faint  flush  of  vigor  seemed  to 
overspread  the  struggling  colony. 

we>iem  ^^"^hile  the  settlements  in  the  north-west  had 
Mttii-  been  extended.  The  missions  of  Ifaskaskia,  (about 
l^^  ^^^^')  '"^  Catokia,  (about  1700,)  in  our  Illinois, 
and  tlie  settlement  of  Vincennes,  in  our  Indiana, 
(about  1705,)  had  confirmed  the  occupation  of  that  re^on. 
A  military  post  was  planted  at  Detroit,  the  centi-al  point  in 
the  gi'eat  arc  now  foi-med  by  the  French  possessions,  (1751.) 
Uasac  But  we  have  reached  a  period  when  the  French 
^^'=-  possessions  were  be^nning  to  be  contracted.  The 
war  in  the  north,  to  which  we  must  recur,  Aad  ended  with 
the  surrender,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  of  Acadie 
to  England,  (1713.)  What  was  llius  cut  off  at  the  end  of 
the  line  was  more  than  equal,  in  point  of  population  and  of 
settlement,  to  all  that  had  been  added  to  the  middle  or  to 
the  lower  end. 

^  Nor  was  there  any  reaction  to  compensate  for  the 

Penuaji-  loss.  Canada,  it  is  true,  roused  herselfi  building 
vjniiBiiii  fopfg  upQjj  ^^^  York  territory,  at  Kiagara,  (1726,) 
and  Crown  Point,  (1731.)  Western  Pennsylvania 
was  dotted  with  fortiflcations,  at  the  same  time  that  others 
were  raised  through  the  Ohio  valley,  (1753.)  But  the 
most  to  be  gained  by  these  posts  was  a  communication  with 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  with  Louisiana,  where 
there  was  little  to  make  the  communication  of  any  sensible 
importance. 

Louisiana,  soon  resigned  by  Antoino  Crozat,  had  passed 
tmder  il.e  control  of  tlie  Company  of  the  West,  otherwise 
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Misiisslp-  known  ag  the  Mississippi  Company,  (1717.)  Dtir- 
n'^^''"g  tlie  frenzy  of  its  speculations,  both  the  colony 
Oiienns.  and  the  mother  country  were  inilated,  merely  to 
collapse  with  disappointment  and  disaster,  Othei-wise,  the 
only  oiRce  rendered  by  the  company  to  the  colony  was  the 
establishment  of  its  capital  at  New  Orleans,  (1718-23.) 
The  company  soon  returned  tlie  colony  upon  the  royal 
hands,  (1730.) 

Our  narrative  endswilh  the  final  outbreak  of  lios- 
^Toc^'  'il'ties  between  the  French  and  the  Englisli  in 
*9™°f  America,  (1754.)  Forty  years  hsul  passed  since 
BrancB.  ^^^  treaty  of  TJtrecht  began  the  rupture  of  the 
French  possessions;  but  how  much  was  there  slill  left! 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States  the  domains  of  the 
French  were  far  more  valuable,  ivithin  the  same  limits 
they  were  far  more  extensive,  than  those  of  England. 
Over  and  above  (he  colonies  and  posts  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, the  first  essays  were  made,  at  the  epoch  in  question, 
towards  the  occupation  of  our  Missouri.  Counting  by  the 
states  of  a  later  period,  we  have  thirteen  of  French*  to 
match  with  the  thirteen  of  English  parentage. 

Enough  has  been  said,  however,  to  explain  how 
juin  week-  easily  the  French  possessions  were  extended  by  ad- 
"'^"  venture,  and  yet  how  slightly  they  were  either  held 
or  developed  by  actual  settlement.  The  French  dominion 
was  as  weak  as  it  was  vast  It  spread  over  America  like  a 
cloud  brilliant  with  the  morning  sunshine ;  but,  unsubstan- 
tial as  a  cloud,  it  was  swept  by  the  breeze  and  vent  asunder 
by  the  storm. 

•  Three  of  each  dhision  were  the  same.  Tlie  Trench  list  comprised 
Maiiii,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvaniii,  ivith  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Mifaouri. 
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Feench  Wars. 

The  earliest  wara  in  which  the  colonies  of 
wiih  III-  France  engaged  were  those  with  the  Indians, 
ihrnorth  ^''^y  ^'^'"'^  ''^^°  ^^^  longest.  From  the  time 
when  Champhun  headed  a  war  party  of  Algon- 
quins  against  the  Five  Nations  of  New  York,  (1609,)  this 
great  confederacy  was  at  war  with  the  French,  some  inter- 
vals of  peace  excepted,  for  more  than  a  century.  To 
describe  the  descents  upon  the  Canadian  settlements,  the 
wild  cries  and  the  wilder  deeds  of  battles,  the  waste  and 
the  agony  of  homes,  would  be  but  to  repeat  our  previous 
sketches  of  Indian  warfare.  Not  until  the  treaty  of 
Ud-echt  restored  peace  for  a  fame  between  France  and 
England  did  the  Five  Nations,  then  the  allies  of  the 
English,  bury  the  tomahairk  that  had  so  long  gleamed 
above  the  heads  of  the  French,  (1713.) 
In  the  Later    wars    with    Indians    broke    out   in    the 

«!""■■  south.  Tlie  Natchez  were  beaten,  (1729-30,)  but 
the  Chickasaws  could  not  be  subdued,  (1736-40.)  These 
conflicts,  however,  were  of  moment  chiefly  to  Louisiana, 
Tliey  did  not  affect  the  destinies  of  the  French  possessions 
generally. 

Sirifebe-  Except  the  brief  contest  with  the  Spaniards  of 
iwewi  the  Florida,  described  in  the  last  chapter  but  one,  the 
&ni]  the  Fii.-nch  had  no  wars  to  conduct  against  any  Euro- 
Engiisb.  pgjy^  ^g^gg  ij(jsi|Jeg  the  English  in  Ameriea.  This, 
11  •  (125) 
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it  is  true,  was  enough,  for  the  Fi-enck  lo  contend  with. 
Enemies  for  ages  past  in  Europe,  these  nations  turned  to 
America  in  rivalry  and  contention.  It  was  to  outvie  each 
other,  in  a  great  degree,  that  they  made  tlieir  settlements  ; 
claiming  the  same  lands  at  the  beginning,  and  extending 
theaiselves  in  the  same  directions  as  time  went  on.  The 
strife  between  the  two  great  combatants  began  at  an  eariy 
period,  as  long  ago  related,  when  England,  or  rather  Eng- 
land's colony  of  Virginia,  destroyed  the  French  settlement 
of  St.  Sauveur,  (1613.)  Continued  by  England  herself, 
(1628-30,)  war  produced  no  effect;  her  conquests,  fis  was 
mentioned,  being  surrendered,  (1032.) 
jm,^i.  The  wars  of  the  next  half  century  were  not  a 

siveimre,  whit  more  decisive.  One,  during  the  English  com- 
monwealth, (16o2-5G,)  reduced  Acadie  for  a  time  beneath 
the  sway  of  England.  Another,  after  the  restoration, 
(1666-67,)  brought  about  nothing  except  a  proposal  to 
the  New  England  colonies  that  they  should  conquer  Can- 
ada- Peace  restored  Acadie,  as  far  as  the  Penobscot,  to 
France,  leaving  once  more  no  results  from  the  passion  and 
the  hostility  that  had  been  aroused. 

Acis  of  violence  did  not  cease  on  either  side, 
wmiam'i  An  English  trader  on  Lake  Huron  was  seized,  as 
*"''■  a  trespasser,  by  the  French,  (1087.)  At  the  other 
extremily  of  New  France,  the  governor  of  New  England, 
Sir  Edmund  Andros,  made  an  assault  upon  the  trading 
post  of  a  Fi-enchman  on  the  Penobscot,  (1688.)  Each 
race  was  determined  to  hold,  and,  if  possible,  to  increase 
its  own.  A  fresh  trial  of  their  strength  —  the  fourth*ln  all, 
but  the  first  in  which  the  colonies  of  either  nation  took  an 
active  part  —  began  with  the  war  called  King  William's 
by  the  English  colonists,  (1689.)  As  far  as  concerned 
England,  then  under  William  111.,  the  chief  cause  of  the 
war  was  the  support  given  by  Louis  XIV.  to  the  lately 
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dethroned  James  IT.  But  Louis  had  excited  in  one  way 
or  another  the  greater  part  of  Eui-ope.  England  was  sup- 
ported by  tlie  German  Empire,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Sa- 
voy. From  Europe  the  strife  extended  (o  Asia,  as  well  aa 
to  America. 

The  diffei-ence  between  the  contending  parties  in 
acietnnd  America  soon  appeared.  On  one  side  was  the 
™'^''  mother  country  rather  than  the  colony,  the  slrerigtii 
of  France  rather  than  the  weakness  of  Canada  and  Acadie. 
On  the  other  side  was  the  increasing  vigor  of  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York,  supported  at  one  time  by  gi-ants  from 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  thus  presenting  an  array  of 
colonies,  rather  than  a  single  mother-land.  Both  sides 
were  alike  in  the  allies  gathered  from  the  forest  and  the 
pmrie  ;  the  Indiana  of  Canada,  Acadie,  and  Maine  follow- 
ing the  French,  while  the  English  wei-e  assisted  by  the 
forays  of  the  Five  Nations  along  the  Canadian  lines. 
Indeed,  the  war  was  more  of  an  Indian  than  of  a  Euro- 
pean one  in  character.  It  began  with  the  descents  of 
French  and  Indian  war  parties  upon  Schenectady  in  Now 
Tork,  Salmon  Falls  and  Casco  in  New  England,  (1690.) 
An  expedition  from  Massachusetts  against  Acadie,  and 
another,  partly  from  New  England  and  partiy  from  New 
Tork,  against  Canada,  were  more  regular  operations, 
(1G90.)  The  latter  scheme  was  prepared  in  a  convention 
of  delegates  from  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut, 
and  New  York,  held  in  the  last-named  colony ;  and  al- 
though Canada  was  not  invaded,  the  plans  all  failing,  the 
colonics  wei-e  united,  at  least  for  a  season,  by  new  bonds. 
The  Massachusetts  foree,  under  Sir  William  Phips,  suc- 
ceeded in  ravaging  Acadie,  and  even  in  seizing  the  eastern 
part  of  Maine,  where  a  fort  was  presently  constructed  at 
Pemaquid,  {1692  ;)  but  this  was  retaken  in  a  few  years 
by  the  French  under  D'Iberville,  (IGDlJ,)  the  same  wlio 
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appeared  in  the  south  at  a  later  time.  Peace  being  made 
between  the  French  and  the  Five  Nations,  —  who  were 
really  far  more  ibrmidable  enemies  tliau  the  English, — 
while  the  Abenakis  of  Maine  stiO  sw^ept  tlie  fix>iitiers  of 
New  England,  a  general  invasion  of  the  northern  colonies 
was  planned  by  the  French,  (1696-97.)  But  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  English  were  liappiiy  relieved  by  the 
treaty  of  Ryswick  between  the  motlier  countries,  (1697.) 
The  war,  though  lasting  eight  years,  had  produced  no 
sensible  effect  upon  the  relative  strength  of  the  parties 
engaged  in  it,  nor  had  it  decided  any  of  the  differences 
that  bad  led  to  it,  or  that  would  lead  to  fre^h  strife  in  the 
future. 

Beiigioiis  ^'^^  ^^  tbcsc  differences  has  not  yet  been  brought 
iisiit-       out  as  it  should  be.     Between  the  French  and  the 

English  there  existed  the  widest  and  the  deepest 
gulf  tliat  ever  opens  between  maa  and  man  or  between 
nation  and  nation.  It  was  the  chasm  between  opposing 
creeds.  Both  professed  to  be  Christians ;  but  the  French 
were  Catholic,  the  English  Protestant.  To  the  former  the 
Lifter  were  heretics,  the  rightful  objects  of  human  enmity 
as  of  divine.  To  the  English  Protestant,  on  the  contrary, 
the  French  Catholic  was  the  minister  of  a  superstition  and 
an  oppression  as  hateful  fo  God  aa  to  man.  It  may  be 
conceived  how  much  these  feelings  contributed  to  whet  the 
swords  and  to  blunt  the  sensibilities  of  the  warriors  on 
either  side.  Sad,  indeed,  is  the  grouping  of  the  two  nations 
upon  the  American  page,  staining  it  with  the  passions  of 
the  old  world,  the  more  liateful  in  the  new,  because  allied 
^with  the  savage  and  the  heathen. 

Queen  ^°  marvel,  then,  that  warfare  was  soon  renewed. 

Anne's      Four  yeaps   after  the  peace  of  Eyswick,  Queen 

Anne's  war  began,  on  account,  as  has  been  ■elated, 
of  the  designs  of  Louis  XIV.  upon  the  Spanish   crown, 
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(1702.)  In  America,  the  same  Indian  alliances  were 
formed,  the  same  Indian  hostilities  were  excited,  as  in  the 
preceding  contest,  except  that  the  Five  Nations  did  not 
take  up  tlie  hatchet  against  tlie  French  until  the  war  was 
two  thirds  over,  (1709.)  There  were  also  the  same  attacks 
upon  the  border  settlements ;  Deerfieid  (1704)  and  Haver- 
hill (1708)  being  both  wasted  by  the  French,  while  the 
French  territory  about  the  Penobscot  was  scoured  by  the 
English,  (1704.)  But  the  war,  as  a  whole,  was  character- 
ized hy  gi-eater  and  more  decisive  operations.  Two  expe- 
ditions were  directed  from  New  England  against  Port 
Royal;  the  first  laying  waste  the  adjoining  country,  (1707,) 
the  second  capturing  the  town  ;  the  very  name  of  which 
disappeared  in  that  of  Annapolis,  (1710.)  The  first  per- 
manent settlement  of  the  French,  it  was  also  the  first  per- 
manent conquest  from  them  by  the  English,  Two  expe- 
ditions, likewise,  were  planned  by  New  England,  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey,  against  Canada;  the  first  being 
merely  phinned,  (1709,)  and  the  second,  though  attempted, 
ftuling  through  the  inefficiency  of  the  admiral  conducting 
the  English  force  in  aid  of  the  enterprise,  (1711.)  As  in 
the  last  war,  so  in  this,  the  northern  colonies  of  England 
were  arrayed  against  France  rather  than  her  colonies. 
The  English  colonies  of  the  centre  were  inactive;  those 
of  the  south  wei-e  occupied  at  this  period,  as  must  be 
remembered,  with  Spanish  and  Indian  hostilities.  Twelve 
years  having  passed  in  warfare,  peace  was  made  at  Utrecht, 
and  Prance  surrendered  Acadie  to  England,  (1713.)  The 
war  was  the  first  of  the  five  between  the  two  nations  to 
make  any  change  in  their  American  possessions. 
jj^,i,^,^j  New  points  of  collision  were  appearing  in  the 
to  the  west.  As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  war, 
'™"'  a  treaty  with  members  of  the  Five  Nations  was 
made  the  basis  of  an  English  claim  to  vast  territories. 
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(1701.)  To  explain  the  claim  on  any  principles  is  not 
very  easy.  It  not  only  made  out  the  Five  Nations  to  be 
the  masters  of  the  west,  far  beyond  their  own  hoi-ders,  but 
also  made  out  the  English  Ifing  to  be  the  master  of  the 
Five  Nations.  A  quarter  of  a  century  afterwards,  a  new 
treaty  with  the  samo  tribes  actually  transferred  to  the 
English  a  portion  of  the  country  claimed  by  them,  (1726.) 
Meanwhile  the  pretensions  of  tlie  English  to  the  entire 
interior,  from  the  coast  on  which  their  colonies  were 
planted  to  the  Pacific,  had  never  been  abandoned.  It  was 
their  right,  they  alleged,  to  possess  the  western,  if  they 
occupied  the  eastern  shores.  To  tud  the  English  advance 
towards  the  west,  a  trading  post  had  been  established  at 
Oswego.  It  now  became  a  fort,  (1727.)  But  where  it 
stood,  and  where  its  range,  so  to  speak,  was  meant  to 
extend,  the  French  clsumed  the  sovereignty. 
And  in  There  were  also  difficulties,  both  old  and  new, 
tho  east,  arising  in  the  east.  The  war  between  the  English 
and  the  Abenakis,  in  which  French  missions  were  assailed, 
and  a  French  missionary  was  murdered,  threatened  fresh 
hostilities,  (1724.)  The  French,  on  their  side,  exasperated, 
perhaps,  by  the  loss  of  Aeadie,  were  inclined  to  infringe 
upon  English  rights.  Acadie,  they  argued,  was  only  the 
peninsula,  or  what  is  now  called  Nova  Scotia.  But  the 
English  replied  with  reason,  that  it  was  not  only  the  penin- 
sula, but  the  adjoining  mainland,  and  even  the  surround- 
ing islands.  Yet  to  these  the  French  held  fast,  especially 
to  Cape  Breton,  where  stood  their  stronghold  of  Louisburg, 
by  far  more  important  in  their  eyes,  and  in  those  of  their 
adversaries,  than  any  of  the  inconsiderable  posts  upon  the 
territory  that  had  been  surrendered. 

At  length,  after  a  third  of  a  century  of  nominal 
George's  peace,  war  was  renewed,  (1744.)  It  was  called 
^°'''        King    George's    by   the    English    colonists,   from 
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George  U.  His  interposition  in  favor  of  Auslria  and  Sar- 
dinia, then  combined  against  France  and  Spain  with  otlier 
powers,  led  to  a  French  decUiration  of  war ;  Spain,  as  may 
be  recollected,  being  already  at  war  with  England,  France 
was  now  under  Louis  XV.  The  French  being  at  peace 
with  the  Five,  now  the  Six  Nations,  and  the  Indians  within 
the  English  limits  being  much  diminished  in  numbers  and 
in  spirits,  the  European  n«;es  fought  their  battles  more  by 
themselves.  An  expedition,  proposed  by  Massachusetts, 
and  supported  by  men  from  Connecticut,  Neiv  Hampshire, 
and  subsequently  Rhode  Island,  as  well  as  by  supplies  from 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  all  under  the 
command  of  William  Pepperell,  of  Maine,  and  all  accom- 
panied by  a  fleet  from  England,  accomplished  the  reduction 
of  Louisburg  in  less  than  two  months,  (1745.)  A  still 
more  extensive  campaign  was  projected  for  the  following 
year,  when  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia,  with  a  grant  from  Pennsylvania,  and  an 
armament  from  England,  were  to  invade  Canada  ;  but  the 
English  force  did  not  appear,  and  rumors  of  a  French 
descent  upon  New  England  broke  up  the  colonial  ranks, 
(1746.)  France  did  little  of  any  kind.  Her  troops  at 
Crown  Point  made  some  incursions  into  Massachusetts 
and  New  York,  but  the  meditated  invasion  of  New  Eng- 
land was  an  utter  failure.  The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
closed  the  war,  four  years  after  its  outbi-eak,  restoring  Cape 
Breton  and  Louisbui^  to  France,  (1748.) 

Peice  mis  soon  broken  An  attack  upon  the 
shfd  in  French  it  Chignecto  on  thp  Isthmus  of  Nova 
^"'^  Scotia  caused  the  first  blood  to  be  shed  (1750.) 
Forts  nsing  m  vinous  pHce  betokened  idditional 
conflicts.  It  wis  evident  that  the  troubles  jn  the  east  were 
far  from  being  allayed 

Nor  was  tiie  prospect  calmer  in  the  west.     At  the  expi- 
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The  Ohio  ration  of  the  last  war,  a  number  of  individuals, 
Comnany.  partly  Englishmen  and  partly  colonists,  associated 
as  the  Ohio  Company,  obtained  a  giimt  of  half  a  million 
of  aei-es  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  (1749.) 
Virginia,  whose  governor  was  interested  in  the  enterprise, 
took  the  lead  in  the  treaties  with  the  Indians  and  the  nego- 
tiations with  the  French  required  by  the  plans  of  the  com- 
pany. Hut  the  French  were  not  to  be  made  friends  of  on 
that  gi-ound.  They  attacked  an  Indian  settlement  where 
some  English  traders  had  found  refuge,  and  seized  them  as 
prisonei-s,  (1752.)  They  then  assiuled  the  troops  of  the 
Ohio  Company.  A  Virginia  party,  sent  to  construct  a  fort 
at  the  head  of  the  Ohio,  was  diiven  back  by  a  French 
force,  who  completed  the  fortification,  and  called  it  Fort 
Du  Quesne,  (1753-54.) 

A  lai^er  band,  already  on  the  march  from  Vir- 
ahed  ill  E'lia  to  the  disputed  territory,  was  soon  engaged  in 
Pennsji-  battle  with  the  French  upon  Pennsylvanian  soil 
Gsoi^  Tlie  first  encounter  between  detachments  from  both 
WMhing-  gj^gg  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  French ;  but 
the  second,  between  the  main  bodies  at  tlie  Great 
Meadows,  ended  in  the  retreat  of  the  Virginians.  They  bad 
been  bravely  led,  their  leader  being  George  Washington. 
An  envoy  of  peace  to  the  French  before  he  thus  appeared 
as  aa  officer  in  war,  he  was  the  same  in  character,  if  not 
in  experience,  that  he  showed  himself  to  be  in  after  years. 
He  waa  now  but  twenty-two. 

The  final  It  was  the  final  struggle  that  had  thus  begun  on 
strnEBie.  tiig  shores  of  Nova  Scotia  and  in  the  forests  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  mother  countries  came  into  collision 
-  in  tlie  following  year,  (1755.)  Then  the  English  fleet  took 
some  French  transports  oiF  Newfoundland,  and  followed  up 
the  attack  by  scouring  the  seas.  The  land  forces  were 
equally  active.    One  army,  partly  of  colonial  and  partly 
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of  English  troops,  marclied  under  Geuci-al  Braddock  fo 
defeat  near  Tort  Bu  Qiiesne.  Anutlicr,  excluriivfiy  colo- 
nial, first  under  General  Lyman,  and  then  under  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  with  Mohawks  in  the  train,  routed  the 
French  under  Bai-on  Die>kau  at  Lalse  George,  and  built 
Fort  'William  Henry.  But  they  made  no  attempt  at  the 
reduction  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  against  which 
they  had  originally  started  on  their  march.  Another  colo- 
nial force  under  the  English  General  Shirley,  setting  out 
to  reduce  Fort  Niagara,  ventured  no  farther  than  Oswego. 
The  only  expedition  to  succeed  was  one  that  even  the 
victors  might  afterwards  wish  to  have  failed.  Not  content 
with  forcing  the  French  troops  to  evacuate  their  forts  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  was  done  by  a  force 
from  Massachusetts,  aided  by  a  few  hundi-ed  English  sol- 
diers, the  conquerors  decided  to  drive  the  entire  population 
of  the  tei'ritory  into  exile.  Seven  thousand  miserable 
creatures,  separated  from  their  families,  and  bereft  of  their 
possessions,  were  thrown  upon  the  cliarity  of  tlie  English 
colonies,  where  every  association,  religious  and  social, 
national  and  individual,  was  against  them.  Thus  opened 
the  war,  (1755.)  It  was  formally  declared  in  the  spring 
of  the  following  year,  (1756.) 

Like  the  last  of  the  Spanish  wars,  which  bi-oke 
out  in  connection  with  this,  the  last  Fi-ench  war 
sprang  from  American  causes,  at  least  to  a  great  degree. 
Actual  hostilities  occurred  in  America  near  six  years 
sooner  than  in  Europe.  But  Europe  did  not  sit  looking 
across  the  seas.  She  armed  herself  for  her  Seven  Years' 
War,  as  it  was  styled.  Prussia  was  on  the  side  of  England, 
Austria  on  that  of  France.  Russia  and  Sweden  took 
part  against  Prussia,  rather  than  for  Eugland.  After 
Spain  came  in  on  the  French  side,  Portugal  declared  in 
favor  of  tlie  English.  Germany  was  the  cliii^f  si:;'!ic  of 
12 
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action  in  Europe.     Asia  and  Africa  also  furnishc-d  battle 
grouuda. 

j^^  American   operations   were   for  some   time  yet 

or  liiB  more  adverse  to  tlie  Englisli  than  tliose  already 
"^  '  desciibed.  Niagara,  Crown  Point,  and  Du  Quesne 
continued  the  objects  of  attack  and  of  defence ;  but  far 
from  being  able  to  fake  them,  tlie  English  were  unable  to 
defend  their  own  posts.  The  fort  at  Oswego  yielded  to  the 
Marquis  of  Montcalm  the  same  year  tiiat  war  was  declared, 
(1756.)  Tlie  next  year,  (1757,)  Moatcalm  was  the  master 
of  Fort  William  Henry.  Thus,  after  four  campaigns,  (1754 
-57,)  the  English  were  retiring  before  the  French.  Tet 
the  resources  of  the  English  had  been  infinitely  greater 
than  those  of  their  foes.  Canada,  which  bore  the  brunt  of 
war,  did  not  contain  more  than  twenty  thousand  effective 
troops;  and  even  these  were  in  danger  of  becoming  ineffec- 
tive by  their  isolation  from  the  mother  country,  on  which 
the  French  colonists  were  ever  wont  to  rely. 

It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  renewed 
suiMe.  exertions  of  England,  and  above  all  of  her  colonies, 
'*"Tl\-  ^^  which  alone  twenty  thousand  men  were  now 
raised,  should  repair  the  losses  of  the  preceding 
years.  Louisburg  was  the  first  prize,  the  whole  Gulf  of 
St,  Lawrence  being  taken  possession  of  immediately.  Fort 
Frontenac.  on  tlie  northern  shore  of  Ontario,  and  Port  Du 
Quesne  were  found  deserted.  Amongst  those  who  marched 
against  the  latter  fortress,  only  to  see  it  in  ruins,  was  Wash- 
ington, then  at  the  head  of  the  Virginian  forces.  There, 
where  he  had  fought  his  first  battles,  where  he  had  been 
-twice  obliged  to  retreat,  once  in  command  and  once  in 
Braddock's  staff,  he  now  made  his  last  appearance  in  the 
war.  His  strength  was  reserved  for  a  greater  conflict. 
Ail  tliese  acquisitions  of  the  English  were  made  in  one 
year,    (17oa)      The  next  brought  the   abandonment  of 
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Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  and  Niagara,  and  more  mo- 
mentous still,  tlie  surrender  of  Quebec,  after  the  great 
Montcaira's  defeat  by  (he  ti'oops  wliom  the  greater  ^Volfe 
had  led  to  amazing  vicWry,  (1759.)  The  two  years, 
together,  decided  the  war. 

_  But  it  continued  a  year  or  two  to  come.     An 

Biun  of  attempt  of  the  French  to  reg^n  Quebec  being 
""*  repulsed,  Montreal  soon  aftei-  capitulated  to  the 
English,  who  were  acknowledged  conquerors  of  Canada, 
(1760.)  All  but  a  few  posts  in  the  farther  west  were 
surrendered  to  them  within  the  following  year,  (1761.) 
Meanwhile  operations,  previously  commenced,  were  re- 
newed against  the  French  West  Indies  by  an  armameDt 
composed  in  part  of  colonial  troops;  the  islands  of  the 
Caribbean  group  being  ail  captured,  (1758-62.)  There 
was  no  such  thing  as  fighting  against  reverses  hke  these. 
After  twelve  years  of  actual  warfiu-e,  the  French  made 
peace ;  the  treaty  of  Paris  ceding  to  England  all  citst  of 
the  Mississippi  save  three  little  islands,  St.  Pierre  and  the 
Miqueiona,  in  the  north,  and  New  Orleans  iu  the  south  ; 
this  last,  with  all  west  of  the  same  river,  being  transferred 
to  Spain,  who?e  part  in  the  war  has  been  previously 
described,  (1763.) 

The  French  colonists  wei-e  loath  to  give  up  the 
Fimi.h  territory  which  their  mother  country  had  suvren- 
"■'"'"*  dered.  Such  of  the  western  posts  as  were  not 
,Bot  already  in  possession  of  the  English  did  not  come 
under  their  new  masters  for  a  year  or  two,  (1765.)  In- 
deed, it  was  some  months  after  the  treaty  that  a  French 
party  under  Pierre  Laclede  established  a  new  settlement 
at  St.  Louis,  in  our  Missouri,  upon  the  lands  ceded  to  Spain. 
(1764)  Sevei'al  years  more  passed  before  the  Spaniarda 
installed  themselres  in  Western  Louisiana,  (1768.)  Bat 
the  Fi-ench  nation  had  played  its  part  as  a  power  on  United 
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Statea  temloiy.  Not  the  less  lasting,  however,  were  the 
influences  that  had  ai'isen  from  its  possessions  and  its  wars 
while  they  endured. 

The  issue  of  the  French  wars  needs  little  com- 
aaii  Bng.  ment  after  what  has  gone  before.  The  English,  in 
"^™-  their  eompiict  colonies,  resembled  a  man  in  full 
armor,  in  contending  with  whom,  the  Freuch,  scat- 
tered over  then-  disjointed  settlements,  were  like  a  knight 
protected  by  nothing  but  fragments  of  his  coat  of  mail 
The  Englishman,  moreover,  stood  sfrong  in  himself,  strong 
in  his  colony  even  more  than  in  his  mother  land ;  but  the 
Frenchman  leaned  «po»  the  distant  France,  with  all  his 
enterprise  a  dependent  colonist,  with  all  his  gallantry  a 
submissive  subject.  So  much  far  the  causes  and  contrasts 
that  were  at  work  in  jimerica.  1£  we  return  to  Europe, 
we  shall  find  France  tpo  much  engaged  in  ambition  and  in 
battle  there  to  put  for'h  her  strength  for  the  defence  of 
colonies  as  languishing  'r  &et  as  they  were  magnificent 
inform. 
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Develop-  "^^  English  territory  was  immensely  increased 
meat  of  by  the  successful  wars  that  liave  been  described. 
'''  Nor  were  its  limits  extended  solely  at  the  expense 
of  neighboring  domains.  "Within  the  bomidaries  already 
belonging  to  the  colonies  of  England,  there  had  been  a  lai^ 
accession  to  the  lands  formerly  occupied.  New  fields  were 
brought  into  cultivation;  new  towns  wei'e  ronned;  new 
means  of  communication  were  opened  between  the  old  liabi- 
tations  and  the  new. 

ofoceu-  The  development  of  territory  arose  chiefly  from 
patioji.  (ijg  development  of  occupation.  As  the  numbers 
and  wants  of  the  colonists  multiplied  with  time,  they  found 
fresh  ways  of  employing  and  of  enriching  themselves.  The 
seaboard  was  lined  with  merchants  and  traders  j  the  interior 
was  filled  with  farmers  and  planters  ;  while  around  them 
all  were  clustered  the  artisans  and  the  laborers  whose  ser- 
vices were  needed  to  complete  tlie  circle  of  toil.  Few  men, 
or  even  women,  in  the  early  period,  ivere  without  some 
laborious  pursuit ;  few,  as  wealth  increased  and  individuals 
grew  to  be  above  the  necessity  of  labor,  l^d  aside  industry 
altogether.  In  one  light,  the  entire  people  is  seen  exerting 
itself  f  0  improve  the  soil,  to  build  up  the  dwelling,  to  enlarge 
the  limits  of  commerce,  of  trade,  and  of  manufacture.  How 
successful  these  exertions  were,  appcarb  from  the  steady 
growth  of  tile  colonies  in  resources  and  in  posses'^ious. 
12  *  0-37) 
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urhabia  The  habits  of  the  eolonista  were  long  of  the  sim- 
onire.  plesC  nature.  Little  space  for  liijei-ality  or  for  lux- 
ury could  be  found  in  a  new  land  crowded  with  its  ever- 
recuiTing  demands  for  sobriety  and  for  self-denial.  Whei^ 
ever  men  lived,  in  the  little  knot  of  cottages  f  liat  was  called 
a  town,  in  tlie  scattered  villages  of  the  country,  in  the  iso- 
lated posts  of  the  frontier,  they  had  a  narrow  life  before 
them.  Afterwards  things  changed,  and  in  many  a  spacious 
enclosure  there  arose  dwellings  of  gitater  comfort  and  of 
greater  pretension.  As  the  strict  niles  of  the  piimitive 
period  were  loosened,  there  waa  also  more  fi-equent  and 
more  genial  intercourse  amongst  men  and  amongst  women. 
Without  falling  into  extravagance,  the  wealthy  found  new 
objects  of  expenditure.  Without  yielding  to  idleness,  the 
poorer  classes  found  new  means  of  relaxation.  The  change 
was  for  file  better,  physically  and  mentally.  It  relieved  the 
nerves  that  had  been  tightly  strung.  It  enlarged  the  inter- 
ests that  had  been  closely  confined.  If  it  did  away  with 
the  primitive  simplicity,  it  also  did  away  with  the  primitive 
ru^edness  of  life.  Time  was  gained  for  thought,  for  cul- 
ture, for  expansion. 

ofednea-  Tlie  sources  of  education  had  been  opened  at  an 
•loQ-  early  period.  The  first  laws  of  Massachusetts  pro- 
vided for  the  schoolmaster  and  the  school,  each  township  of 
fifty  fiimilies  being  bound  to  maintain  a  teacher  of  reading 
and  writing,  while  each  of  a  hundred  femilies  was  called 
upon  to  set  up  a  grammar  school,  (1645-47.)  The  exam- 
ple was  generally  imitated  throughout  New  England. 
Some  of  the  central  colonies  were  equally  on  the  alert, 
Pennsylvania,  esijecially,  making  provision  from  the  first  for 
public  schools,  (1685-80.)  Maryland  was  much  later  in 
the  field,  proposing  schools  long  before  she  established  them, 
and  laying  them,  when  established,  under  the  restriction  of 
being  taught  only  by  members  of  the  church  of  England, 
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(1723.)  The  southern  raloiiicj?  wi-ii.;  mosilj-  behindhand 
in  the  matter  of  education.  South  Cai-olina  was  amongst 
tlie  earhest  to  organize  public  schools,  (1721;)  but  these, 
like  the  schools  of  almost  al!  the  country,  were  of  a  very 
limited  design.  Private  instruction  being  preferred  by  the 
richer  colonists,  the  scliools  were  left  to  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,  whose  interest  was  not  strong  enough  to  sup- 
port them. 

The  patronage  of  the  upper  classes  turned  to  the 
"  "^^  colleges  which  began  with  Harvard,  in  Massachu- 
setts. Virgmia,  after  depending  upon  a  Latin  school  at 
New  Amstei-dam,  bestin-ed  herself  to  have  a  seminary  of 
her  own.  At  the  instance  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  com- 
missary, —  the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  province,  —  James 
Blair,  the  long-sleeping  project  of  a  college  was  revived. 
The  aid  of  the  king  was  invoked  ;  and  he  granted  a  charter, 
with  donations  in  money  and  lands,  to  create  a  corporation, 
whose  chief  charge  it  should  be  to  provide  instruction  for 
such  as  proposed  to  take  orders  in  the  established  church. 
A  department  was  also  to  be  organized  for  the  education  of 
Indians.  The  royal  names  of  William  and  Blary,  then  king 
and  queen,  were  bestowed  upon  the  rising  institution, 
(1691.)  Connecticut  soon  had  her  Yale  College,  (1700;) 
New  Jersey  her  College  of  New  Jersey,  (1738-46 ;)  New 
York  her  King's  College,  (1754;)  and  Pennsylvania  her 
Academy,  (1750,)  afterwards  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. These  institutions  became  the  centres  of  quite  an 
amount  of  intellectual  activity. 

Of  ma  The  printing  press  had  long  been  at  work.     The 

press,  g jg(  (q  jjg  ggj  up  ^^  ^j  Cambridge  in  Massachu- 
setts, (1639.)  But  it  was  under  so  much  restraint  that  it 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  exerted  any  general  influence. 
The  importation  of  books  was  under  similar  hinderances, 
certain  volumes  being  absolutely  prohibited,  (ll»o4.)     No^ 
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wilhstHnding,  the  trade  seemed  fo  flourish,  there  soon  being 
as  many  as  four  bookstores  in  Boston,  while  libraries  were 
gathering  on  a  small  scale,  (1686.)  The  first  newspaper 
of  the  colonies  was  a  diminutive  sheet,  issued  once  a  week, 
underthe  title  of  the  Boston  News  Letter,  (1704.)  No  other 
press  kept  pace  with  that  of  Ma.'i'iaehusetts.  The  royal 
governor  of  Vii^inia,  Sir  William  Berkeley,  made  it  a  boast 
that  under  him  "  there  are  no  free  schools  nor  printing." 
"  God  keep  us,"  he  profanely  added,  "  from  both ! "  (1671.) 
Kot  many  years  after,  the  owner  of  a  press  introduced  into 
the  colony  was  bound  over  to  make  no  use  of  it  until  the 
royal  pleasure  could  be  consulted.  The  royal  pleasure 
tmned  out  to  be,  that  the  press  and  its  proprietor  should 
leave  Virginia,  (1682-83.) 

Official  in-  The  increasing  activity  of  the  press  is  proved  by 
tetference.  nothing  more  clearly  than  the  continued  interfer- 
ence to  which  it  was  subject  from  the  colonial  officials.  In 
time,  the  governors  of  the  royal  provinces  were  regularly 
instructed  to  allow  no  printing  without  their  special  license, 
(1702.)  It  was  virtually  the  same  in  ail  the  colonies.  In 
Pennsylvania,  a  printer  was  called  to  account  for  one  of  hia 
pubhcations  in  such  a  way  as  fo  suggest  a  retreat  to  New 
York,  (1692.)  Thirty  years  subsequently,  the  publisher  of 
the  Philadelphia  Mercury,  the  only  newspaper  out  of  Bos- 
ton, was  obliged  (o  apologize  for  an  article  displeasing  to 
the  governor  and  the  council,  (1722.)  "ni  have  no  print- 
ing of  your  address,"  says  Governor  Shute  of  Massachu- 
setts to  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  on  their  remonstrating 
against  his  proceedings;  "the  press  is  under  my  control." 
.  But  he  did  not  succeed  iu  preventing  the  printing,  or  even 
in  bringing  the  printers  to  trial,  (1719.)  It  was  not  because 
the  Massachusetts  press  was  free.  On  the  contrary,  within 
a  very  few  years,  Benjamm  Fi-aoklin,  then  a  boy  of  seven- 
teen, waa  admonished  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  council 
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and  the  house  for  certaia  articles  of  his  in  his  brother 
James's  paper,  the  New  England  Courant ;  James  himself 
having  been  thrown  into  jail  for  a  month  in  consequence  of 
publishing  animadversions  upon  the  colonial  adaiinistration, 
(1723.)  Cosby,  governor  of  New  York,  went  farther  than 
Shute  against  the  froctlom  of  the  press.  His  council,  with 
whom  he  was  having  a  violent  dispute,  took  to  a  newspa- 
per, the  Weekly  Journal,  of  which  John  Peter  Zenger  was 
the  publislier.  The  governor,  although  lie  had  his  organ  in 
the  New  Toi'k  Gazette,  determned  that  the  council  should 
be  deprived  of  theii-s,  and  that  Zenger  should  be  punished. 
Alter  an  imprisonment  of  eight  months,  Zenger  was  tried 
for  libel,  and  escaped  condemnation  only  by  the  exertions  of 
his  counsel,  Andrew  Hamilton,  of  Pennsylvania.  The  little 
sympathy  that  there  was  with  Zenger  on  the  score  of  a  free 
press  may  be  conceived  from  the  fact  that,  though  acquit- 
ted, he  was  left  to  bear  the  losses  of  his  imprisonment, 
(1732-33.) 

EOiiioDBof  It  "'as  ti  wli-iking  proof  of  advancing  energies 
the  Bible,  ti^at  the  Boston  press  gave  in  issuing  an  edition  of 
the  Bible,  the  privilege  of  printing  the  English  version 
bemg  a  monopoly  of  the  Univei-sities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. The  Boston  edition  bore  the  imprint  of  the  king's 
printer  in  London,  (about  1752.)  A  German  Bible  had 
been  already  printed  in  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  (1743.) 
The  intellectual  development  of  the  colonies  was 
tiini  de-  altogether  of  a  grave  cast.  To  trace  it  in  action, 
meX  In  w«  are  obliged  to  follow  the  men  of  the  time  into 
■""i™-  circumstances  where  exertion,  anxiety,  and  devour- 
ing care'  exclude  all  lighter  aspects.  We  seldom  find  the 
gracelul  mind  or  the  sportive  spirit ;  it  is  all  solemn  delib- 
eration, weighty  ai^ument,  the  natural  methods  of  dealing 
with  subjects  so  serious  and  relations  so  momentous  as 
tliose  in  which  the  colonists  were  involved. 
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In  litera-  Pass  from  men  of  aclion  (o  men  of  contemplation, 
^""-  and  the  same  signs  appeai'.  Tlie  primitive  wi-itinga 
treat  of  matters  of  life  and  death  to  their  authors.  Whether 
it  is  the  chronicler,  hke  Governor  Bradford,  of  Plymouth, 
or  the  traveller,  like  Jolin  Lederer,  iii  Virginia,  each 
wears  a  sober  countenance  and  tells  a  sober  story.  If  we 
penetrate  into  the  mazes  of  witchcraft  literature,  as  much 
of  the  early  New  England  writings  may  be  styled,  we  find 
that  what  look  to  ua  like  the  wildest  hallucinations  tlien  ap- 
peared the  sternest  facts.  Imagination,  it  is  true,  had  muc-li 
to  do  with  them ;  but  it  was  imagination  excited  to  that 
degree  in  which  the  unreal  seems  more  true  than  the  real. 
At  a  later  time,  the  colonial  literature  assumed  lighter 
forms.  There  were  writers  of  travels,  of  essays,  even  of 
poems,  to  somft  of  wJiich  we  shall  presently  advert.  But 
tlie  chief  men  of  letters  were  still  of  gi'ave  mien;  indeed, 
there  was  hardly  one  out  of  the  clerical  ranks.  Tlie  influ- 
ence of  clergymen  upon  literature  as  upon  life  was  very 
sensible  for  many  years  beyond  the  period  of  which  we 
ti-eat.  At  the  head,  perhaps,  of  the  colonial  writers,  was  the 
theologian  and  tlie  metaphysician  Jonathan  Edwards,  a 
native  of  Connecticut  and  a  minister  of  Western  Massachu- 
setts, whose  treatise  on  flie  Freedom  of  the  Will  reads  like  a 
plea  for  all  the  gi'avity  of  learning  as  well  as  for  all  the 
severity  of  dogma  then  vanishing  away. 
In  fci-  Science  found  its  earnest  votaries.     There  was 

""""■  one,  indeed,  whose  inquiries  were  so  resolute  and  so 
brilliant  as  to  throw  lustre  ovei-  the  whole  country.  Benja- 
min Franklin,  a  student  and  a  writer  frem  liis  early  youth, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was  a  hard-working  printer,  solved 
the  mysteries  of  the  thunder  cloud,  into  which,  frequently 
as  it  appeai-ed,  science  had  not  then  actually  penetrated, 
(1752.)  Nor  were  his  electrical  discoveries  the  only  re- 
sults of  his  scientific  attainments.     A  sometime  neighbor  of 
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Franklin,  John  Bartrani,  of  Pennsylvania,  wliom  the  great 
Liimieus  called  ■'  tlui  first  natural  botanist  in  the  world," 
was  the  creator  of  a  botanic  garden  near  PhiLidelpliia,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  Pxpiorer  of  the  whole  country  from 
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reBned  mansions.  The  iii'st  orgsm  foi-  a  church  encountered 
80  gi*at  opposition  in  Boston  tliat  it  remained  unpacked  for 
Eevei-al  rfiontliB  after  its  arrival  fi-om  England,  (171S.) 
Thirty  years  afterwanls,  an  organ  of  considerable  excellence 
was  construc-ted  in  Boston  itself  by  Edward  Bromtield, 
(1745.)  The  musical  publications  of  the  period,  beginning 
with   "  T!ie    CantiLs  or  Treiiles  of  tweuty-riglit  Psalms," 
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under  tlie  supervision  of  Rev.  John  Tufts,  of  Newbury, 
(1710,)  wei-e  eliicfly  coiilii]i;(l  to  psjilmody.  Portrait  paint- 
ers were  making  tlieir  appearance;  the  lirst  two,  Watson 
and  Smybert,  being  both  from  Scotland.  John  Singleton 
Copley,  a  native  of  Boston,  and  Benjamin  West,  a  native 
of  Springfield,  in  Pennsylvania,  gave  better  promise  of  the 
art  that  was  yet  to  walk  in  beauty  through  the  nation, 
iiiflii.m-  ^''^  intelleetual  pi-ogress  of  the  colonies  was 
res  from  sensibly  affeeled  by  infiuences  from  abroad.  Not 
mei-ely  ihat  tJie  literature,  the  science  and  the  art  of 
other  countries  were  within  the  reach  of  the  new  people, 
but  that  they  were  actually  brought  to  its  door,  so  to  speak, 
by  Eojournei-s  from  beyond  the  sea.  An  English  naturalist, 
Mark  Catesby,  was  a  visitor  to  Virginia  and  South  Caro- 
lina, (1712-22.)  A  Swedish  man  of  letlere,  Peter  Kalm, 
travelled  tlu-ougli  all  the  central  colonies,  (1748-51.)  His 
name  still  dwell.-,  amongst  us  in  the  kalmi'a,  a  genus  of 
plants  embracing  our  beautiful  mountain  laurel.  A  group 
of  clerical  visitors  came  at  about  the  same  time.  George 
Berkeley,  aftenvards  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  spent  some  years 
(1729-31)  at  Newport,  spreading  around  lum  the  influences 
of  a  cultivated  and  a  devout  spirit.  He  tarried  thereon 
the  way  to  the  Bei-mudas,  where  he  hoped  in  vain  to  found 
a  college  for  the  youth,  Indian  and  English,  of  America. 
Georgia  was  visited  by  the  Wesleys,  John  and  Chai-les, 
(1736-37,)  then  just  entering  upon  their  efforts  as  reform- 
ers in  the  English  ehureh.  George  "Whitefield,  at  first  the 
churchman  and  then  the  sectary,  traversed  the  whole  land 
from  north  to  south  ;  his  appeals  to  the  people  resulting  in 
revivals,  as  the  plirase  went,  which  were  repeated  until  the 
ehai-m  began  to  lose  its  powei',  but  not  before  it  had  greatly 
loosened  the  hold  of  ancient  doctrines,  (1738-70.) 
Libemutj-  Of  all  the  progress  that  we  hare  to  notice,  no 
Sn  ttiigion  point  is  more  remarkable  lliiin  the  increa'^iiig  lib- 
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erality  m  religion.  It  was  beginning  W  be  seen  that  men 
might  be  fellow- Chrialians  without  being  fellow-churchmen 
or  fellow-Puritans.  Dissenters  found  toleration  in  the 
church-province  of  Virginia,  (1698.)  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Puritan  churches  made  peace  with  their  antagonists. 
Cotton  Mather,  preaching  at  the  oi'dination  of  a  Baptist, 
expi-esses  "  our  dislike  of  every  thing  which  looked  like  per- 
Becution  in  the  days  that  have  passed  over  us,"  (1718.) 
Churchmen  in  Massachusetts  were  released  from  Puritan 
tithes,  (1727.)  Baptists  and  Quakers  were  both  released 
from  the  same  tithes  in  Massachusetts,  (1728,)  New  Hamp- 
shire, (1729,)  and  Connecticut,  (1729,)  the  last  colony, 
however,  continuing  the  restrictions  upon  separate  places  of 
worahip.  Even  the  Roman  Catholics  bad  their  crumb  of 
toleration.  On  their  celebrating  mass  in  Philadetpliia,  the 
governor  proposed  to  enforce  the  penalties  of  the  English, 
not  the  Pennsylvanian,  law  against  them ;  but  the  council 
opposed  the  proceeding,  on  the  ground  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  ivere  protected  in  the  charter  of  the  colony, 
(1734.)  The  air  seems  to  grow  freer  as  we  meet  with  such 
a  record.  But  it  was  not  yet  purified.  Charles  Carroll,  a 
Roman  Catholic  of  Maryland,  found  himself  so  hemmed  in 
by  illiberality,  that  he  petitioned  the  French  government 
for  a  grant  in  Louisiana,  (1751.) 

tnmrch  of  The  church  of  England  —  the  moderate  church 
England,  ^f  jjjg  reformation  —  was  the  mean,  as  formerly  de- 
scribed, between  the  extremes  of  the  Roman  and  the  Prot- 
estant sides.  But,  as  the  Roman  church  was  hai-dly  repre- 
sented in  the  colonies,  the  church  of  England  appeared  to 
occupy,  not  so  much  a  mean  as  an  extreme  positioi 
opposite  to  the  extreme  of  Puritanism.  It  was,  tl 
the  great  foe  of  Puritanism,  just  as  Puritanism  was  its 
great  foe.  Both  the  churchman  and  the  Puritan  found  it 
hard  to  bear  and  to  forbear  with  each  other,  the  more  so  as 
13 
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the  church  of  England  increased,  and  assumed  tin,  lead 
John  Checkley,  preparing  to  be  a  church  missionary,  threw 
the  Puritan  clergy  of  Boston  into  quitt  an  excKement,  by 
taking  upon  himself  to  say  that  there  could  be  "  no  Chris 
tian  minister  without  episcopal  ordination,"  (1724)  So, 
when  the  Massachusetts  ministers,  headed  by  Cotton  Mather, 
petitioned  the  General  Court  that  a  synod  of  their  churches 
might  be  convened,  as  in  former  days,  the  church  clergy 
appealed  to  England  for  the  suppression  of  the  proposed 
assembly,  (1725.)  It  was  not  merely  ill  wiO  that  these 
proceedmgs  kindled ;  it  was  apprehension  of  oppression, 
Projcctof  Dissenters  generally,  but  with  the  Puritans  still 
bisLops.  jjj  (jjg  ^g^^  stood  arrayed  against  a  project  in  which 
the  church  of  England  was  deeply  interested.  As  early  as 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  a  bisiiop  for  Vii^inia  had  been 
nominated  at  the  instigation  of  the  prime  minister  Claren- 
don, (1C72.)  It  proved  merely  a  nomination.  Thirty 
years  passed,  when  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts  (1701)  took  up  the  matter,  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  applications  from  the  churchmen  of  the  colonies, 
(1703.)  It  was  twelve  years  more  betbre  the  society,  after 
petitions  to  and  answers  from  Queen  Anne,  undertook  "  a 
draught  of  a  bill,  proper  to  be  offered  to  the  Parliament, 
for  establishing  bishops  and  bishoprics  in  America,"  (1715.) 
The  queen's  death  interfering  with  the  execution  of  these 
projects,  they  were  laid  aside,  resumed,  and  then  laid  aside 
again  until  some  of  the  English  prelates,  membera  of  the 
society  still,  espoused  the  cause  so  full  of  mterest  to  them 
and  to  their  church.  Their  plan,  drawn  up  by  Bishop 
Butler,  of  Durham,  was  not  one,  it  would  seem,  to  provoke 
■  opposition.  It  suggested  the  limitation  of  the  episcopal 
power  to  the  clergy  in  orders,  declaring,  at  the  same  time, 
that  "  no  bishops  are  intended  to  be  settled  in  places  where 
the  government  is  in  the  hands  af  disserters,  as  in  New 
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England,"  &c.  Such,  however,  were  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  scheme,  even  in  this  modified  form,  that  it  failed, 
(1750.)  Its  advocates,  joined  or  succeeded  by  othei-s,  did 
not  give  up  the  hope  of  carrying  their  point  at  a  future 
time.  But  the  passions  of  the  colonists,  as  well  from  politi- 
cal as  from  reli^ous  causes,  ran  too  high  to  admit  of  further 
provocation.  Nor  were  dissenters  only  arrayed  agtunst  the 
plan  of  the  episcopate.  Churchmen  were  almost  equally 
earnest,  on  account,  chiefly,  of  the  jealousy  entertained  in 
relation  to  the  mother  country.  So  that  when,  at  a  later 
time,  the  Bishop  of  London's  commissaiy  for  Virginia 
called  a  convention  of  his  clergy,  to  discuss  an  address  to 
tlie  king,  "  upon  an  American  episcopate,"  certain  clergy- 
men, who  protested  agsunst  the  proposal,  received  the 
thanks  of  the  House  of  Eui^sses  for  their  course,  (1771.) 
The  clergy  of  Vii'ginia,  however,  and  the  Burgesses  had 
long  been  on  poor  terms,  in  consequence  of  certain  acts 
passed  by  (he  latter  to  the  detriment  of  clerical  revenues, 
indeed,  to  the  violation  of  clerical  rights,  (1755-58.)  The 
church  of  England,  it  must,  be  confessed,  was  far  from  being 
a  church  of  peace  in  the  colonies. 

Gimss:  The  classes  in  the  colonies  rranained  the  same  as 
"'""'"'^"-heretofore.  But  the  relations  between  them  were 
varying  with  their  members  and  their  numbers.  Amongst 
the  echoes  from  those  distant  years  we  catch  the  sounds  of 
sympathy  for  the  enslaved.  Some  German,  not  English, 
Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  began  by  declaring  against  the 
whole  system  of  slavery,  (1688.)  An  English  Quaker  of 
the  same  colony  was  stirred  to  make  the  same  declaration  ; 
but  his  remonstrance  was  mingled  with  fanaticism  and  sedi- 
tion, (1692.)  A  few  years  later,  Pennsylvania  pronounced 
against  the  importation  of  Indian  bondmen,  (1705.)  Maa- 
sachusetts  passed  a  siimlar  prohibition,  (1712.)  But  when 
Pennsylvania,  or  a  portion  of  its  people,  petitioned  foi 
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(he  general  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  provtnire,  the 
assembly  rejected  tlie  proposal,  (1712.)  The  slaves  did 
not  every  where  sit  still  while  the  masters  legislated.  New 
York  was  thrown  into  terror  by  a  negro  plot  to  fire  the 
dty,  (1712.)  South  Carolina  was  tiviee  threatened  by  a 
negro  massacre,  (1730,  1738.)  It  was  not  to  be  expected, 
with  all  the  advantages  or  all  the  alleviations  of  slavery  in 
the  English  colonies,  that  the  system  was  to  escape  the 
dangers  and  the  wrongs  to  which  it  had  led  in  every  land 
and  in  every  age  of  its  history.  One  earnest  voice  was 
lifted  up  against  it  in  the  colonies  by  John  Woolman,  of 
New  Jersey,  a  Quaker  of  singular  refinement  as  well  as 
singular  simplicity,  who  published  Some  Considerations 
on  the  Keeping  of  Negroes,  towards  the  close  of  the  pe- 
riod, (1753.)  Woolman's  Journal  of  his  life  and  his  devo- 
tions should  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  attractive 
works  in  our  early  literature. 

Colonies;  Between  colony  and  colonythere  were  new  bands 
noion.  „£  union.  Suggestions  of  combining  them  in  some 
common  organization  had  appeared  from  time  to  time. 
The  first  project  of  the  sort,  on  the  part  of  the  colonies, 
was  of  William  Penn's  proposah  He  urged  a  congi-ess  of 
twenty  members,  to  be  elected  by  the  colonial  assemblies, 
with  a  president  appointed  by  the  king.  This  body  was  to 
keep  the  peace  amongst  the  colonies,  to  regulate  their  com- 
merce, and  to  secure  their  defence,  (1 697.)  A  quarter  of  a 
century  later,  Daniel  Coxe,of  New  Jersey,  brought  forward 
a  plan  of  much  the  same  nature,  (1722.)  Thirty  years 
later,  the  deputies  of  seven  colonies  —  the  four  of  New 
.England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and' Maryland — met 
at  Albany  on  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  state 
in  England,  (1754.)  The  subjects  before  this  assembly 
were  tlie  relations  of  the  colonies  with  the  Indians  and  with 
one  another,  referring  chiefly  to  the  war  then  opening 
between  England  and  Fi-ance.     It  was  to  promote  the  mil- 
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ilary  rather  tlian  the  civil  union  of  (lie  colonies,  tliat  Benja- 
min Franitlin,  a  deputy  from  Pennsylvania,  laid  his  pro- 
posals before  llie  convention.  He  sujrgestett  a  council  of 
forty-eight,  apporlioned  to  the  contributions  of  each  colony, 
who  were  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  war,  and,  to  a  certain 
sxtent,  the  affairs  of  peace ;  the  members,  chosen  for  tliree 
yeai-s,by  the  colonial  assemblies,  to  elect  tlieir  own  speaker, 
but  to  be  under  a  president,  or  governor  general,  nominated 
by  the  crown.  This  system  suited  neither  those  who  favored 
nor  those  who  opposed  the  interests  of  tlie  colonies,  the  ap- 
pointing power  and  the  veto,  with  which  the  president  was 
armed,  being  deemed  as  unfavorable  to  colonial  liberty  as 
the  rights  of  the  council  were  to  royal  prerogative.  It  was 
at  the  same  time  tliat  the  king  commanded  one  of  his  min- 
isters, the  Earl  of  Halifax,  to  prepare  a  plan  of  colonial 
union.  Each  colony  was  to  elect,  by  common  consent  of 
assembly,  council,  and  governor,  a  single  commissioner  to 
ft  federal  body,  by  which  a  revenue  was  to  be  raised  and 
tJie  general  defence  assured.  A  commander-in-chief  was 
to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government,  which,  as  we 
see,  was  a  merely  military  organization.  Union  was  not 
to  be  achieved  by  a  fluctuating  succession  of  projects  Ute 
these. 

ConidiiH-  ^^^  sympathy  existing  amongst  the  colonies  ap- 
tkmato  pears  on  anothnr  reeoid  than  that  of  systems  or 
Boston,  agse^hiiga.  ^  f^reat  fire,  breaking  out  in  Boston, 
caused  immense  lo-ss  and  immense  distress.  (1760.)  What 
Boston  itself  could  do  was  promptly  done ;  its  people  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  givmg  «p,  however  severe  the  trial. 
But  there  came  a  large  sum  from  New  York,  another  from 
Pennsylvania,  besides  one  from  No-ia  Scotia,  and  various 
subscriptions  from  England.  The  colonial  contributions  to 
Boston  proved  that  there  were  bonds,  if  not  yet  drawn 
together,  sdll  capable  of  being  tightened,  closely  and  last- 
ingly, amongst  the  colonies. 
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The  Motuer  Country. 

As  the  colonies  passed  throiigh  the  struggles  of 
infancy  into  the  promises  of  manhood,  they  wore  a 
muuier  J^g^y^  j^^jj  [jj  {]jg  gjgijt  of  the  mother  country.  Some- 
tiling  more  than  liad  been  anticipated  waa  to  be 
hoped,  sometliing  more  also  was  to  be  feared  from  them.  It 
seemed  as  if  they  might  be  able  to  contribute  largely  to  the 
resources  of  Great  Britain ;  and  yet  it  seemed  as  if  they 
might  think  themselves  able  to  withhold  as  well  as  to  con- 
tribute. Strange  symptoms  of  insubordination  liad  appeared. 
The  crown,  the  parliament,  and  tlie  officials  by  which  both 
were  represented,  had  been  confronted,  here  and  there,  with 
amazing  boldness.  It  was  high  time,  so  thought  the  English 
rulers,  to  take  the  colonies  in  hand,  lo  tighten  the  reins  of 
government,  and  to  confine  them  to  the  course  marked  out^ 
as  it  was  thought,  by  the  interests  of  the  moUier  country. 
Board  of  Chief  of  the  agencies  put  in  operation  was  the 
t™^*'  board  of  trade,  consisting  of  a  president  and  seven 
members,  entitled  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade  and 
Plantations,  (1696.)  To  this  body  were  committed  the 
functions  hitherto  exercised  by  committees  of  the  privy 
council,  but  now  magnified  into  large  powers  of  administra- 
tion. ■  It  was  intmsted  with  the  execution  of  the  navigation 
acts,  to  which  were  at  this  time  appended  fresh  and  oppres- 
sive provisions  of  colonial  Courts  of  Admiralty.  It  was  also 
empowered  to  carry  out  the  new  acts  by  which  not  merely 
(ISO) 
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the  Wade  but  the  administration  of  the  colonies  was  to  be 
brought  undor  stricter  control.  The  royal  approval  of  all 
colonial  governors,  and  the  conformity  of  all  colonial  laws 
to  the  statutes  of  Parliament,  were  amongst  the  first  steps  lo 
be  taken.  The  board  entered  heartily  info  its  mission.  It 
proposed  the  appointment  of  a  captain  general  with  abso- 
lute power  to  levy  and  to  organize  an  army  without  refer- 
ence to  any  colonial  authority,  (1697.)  It  laid  a  prohibition 
upon  the  exportation  of  colonial  woollens,  even  from  one 
colony  to  another,  (1698.)  It  actually  went  so  fai'aa  to  rec- 
ommend the  resumption  of  the  charters  that  remained  to 
some  of  the  colonies,  (1701.)  Time  and  again,  a  bill  was 
brought  into  Parliament  to  declare  the  cliartera  void ;  but, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  the  design  was  postponed.  The 
board  of  trade,  approving  itself  by  its  zeal,  became  a  sort  of 
ministerial  body  on  bemg  attached  to  a  secretary  of  state  as 
its  chief,  (1"14.)  Its  course,  however,  was  not  impi-oved, 
The  secretary  longest  in  office  (1724-48)  —  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle — supposed  New  England  to  bean  island.  The 
board  of  trade  acted  as  if  they  thought  all  the  colonies  a 
broken  cluster  off  the  British  coast. 
African  About  the  same  time  that  the  board  of  trade  was 
compaoj-.  organized,  the  Royal  Afiican  Company,  previously 
a  monopoly,  was  so  enlai^ed  as  to  allow  general  participa- 
tion in  its  operations.  What  these  were  appears  from  its 
name.  But  the  name  gives  no  indication  of  the  near  con- 
nection of  the  company  with  the  American  colonies,  of 
their  i-estiveness,  and  of  its  oppressiveness.  "  Give  due 
encouragement,"  say  the  royal  instructions  of  Queen  Anne 
to  the  governor  of  New  Tork  and  New  Jersey,  "  to  mer- 
chants, and,  in  particular,  to  tlie  Royal  AfHcan  Company," 
(1702.)  "  The  slave  trade,"  reechoes  Parliament,  half  a 
century  afterwards,  in  making  the  trade  independent  of  the 
African  Company,  "  is  very  advantageous  to  Great  Britain," 
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(1750.)  It  was,  in  fact,  a  cardinal  point  in  the  treatic  of 
England  with  the  European  powers.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht 
contained  a  contract  on  the  part  of  Hpain  that  her  colonies 
Bhould  be  provided  with  slaves  by  Great  Britain  alone, 
(17ia  )  Th(.  tic-ity  of  Aix  la-Chapelle  was  followed  by  a 
convention  indemnifying  Great  Britain,  to  the  amount  of  a 
bundled  thou  ind  pound  fov  relinquishing  the  monopoly 
of  the  slave  trade  with  the  Spanish  colonies,  (1750.)  The 
closer  « as  the  gripe  «]  on  the  English  colonies.  Vainly 
did  Viigima  and  South  Carolina,  for  instance,  lay  a  prohib- 
itory duty  upon  tiie  impoitation  of  slaves ;  their  acts  were 
annulled  bj  (he  loial  tonimdnd.  And  by  what  reasoning, 
it  will  bo  asked,  weie  the  advantages  of  the  traffic  upheld 
in  the  mother  country?  The  answer  is  simple.  In  the 
first  place,  the  profits  of  the  African  Company  and  of  the 
private  slave  traders  were  enormous.  In  the  second  plaue, 
the  dependence  of  the  colonists  in  agriculture,  manufacture, 
and  trade,  as  well  as  in  government,  was  assured,  so  long 
as  they  were  kept  to  slave  labor.  This  *vas  openly  avowed 
in  England ;  so  that,  i-esist  as  they  would,  the  colonies  were 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Royal  African  Company  as  long  as  it 
endured. 

Colonial  '^^^  boards  and  companies  of  the  mother  country 
govern-  found  Congenial  instruments  in  the  governors  of  llie 
""'  various  colonies.  All  but  those  whom  the  colonists 
were  able  to  elect  for  themselves,  as  in  Connecticut  and 
Ehode  Island,  may  be  said,  as  a  general  remark,  to  Lave 
been  the  main  stays  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  English 
authorities.  A  needier,  greedier  set  of  men  was  never  sent 
forth  to  rule  than  the  spendthrift  courtiers,  the  broken- 
,  down  officials,  and  the  cringing  colonists,  who  succef^ively 
appeared  in  the  sci'amble  after  colonial  spoils. 

An   illustration  offers  ilself  in  tlie  career  of  Edward 
Hyde,  Lord  Cornbury,  grandson  of  the  great  Earl  of  Clar- 
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combnr)'  ^^^'>^f  Hid  TOusin  to  Queen  Anne,  by  whom  he  was 
muew  appointed  governor  of  New  York,  (1702.)  Hia 
arrival  was  greeted  with  delight  by  a  faction  then 
Buffering  from  the  reaction  consequent  upon  Leisler's  cruel 
fete,  ten  years  before.  Tbe  party  opposed  to  Leisler  aad 
his  adherents,  now  getting  the  upper  hand,  voted  an  enthu- 
siastic grant  to  his  lordship  the  governor,  and  doubled  hia 
sabry  besides.  He  was  not  contented ;  but,  on  the  vote  of 
a  large  sum,  m  the  ensumg  year,  for  the  fortificalion  of  the 
Narrows,  he  appropriated  it  to  himself  without  leave  or 
Kcense.  Tlus  drove  the  assembly  to  insist  upon  havmg  a 
treasurer  of  its  own  —a  demand  that  was  aftei-wards  allowed 
by  the  queen,  (1705.)  Combury  became  more  and  more 
odious  to  those  who  had  welcomed  him  with  rapturous 
obedience.  One  assembly  after  another  was  dissolved  for 
not  meeting  his  multiplied  requisitions.  Two  Presbyterian 
missionaries  from  England  were  prosecuted  by  him  on  no 
other  charge  than  their  creed,  but  wei-e  triumphantly  ac- 
quitted by  the  jury,  (1707.)  His  course  was  much  the 
same  m  New  Jersey,  then  under  the  New  York  governor, 
where,  ailer  violent  assaults  upon  the  pohtical  and  religious 
privileges  of  the  colony,  he  was  met  face  to  face  in  the 
assembly  by  charges  of  oppression  and  corruption,  (1707.) 
Such  proceedings  as  Cornbury's  were  too  wanton  to  be  tol- 
erated even  in  England.  He  was  recalled,  but  without  any 
other  amends  besides  the  recall,  for  the  indignities  from 
which  New  York  and  New  Jersey  had  suffered  during 
seven  bitter  years,  (1709.) 

Burnet  Somc  years  pass,  and  the  then  governor  of  New 
and  York,  Colonel  Cosby,  complains  to  the  board  of 
In  Masaa-  trade  of  "  the  example  of  the  Boston  people," 
'*""*"■  (1732.)  With  his  views  and  with  the  views  of  the 
board  there  was  ample  motive  for  complaint.  William 
Burnet,  formerly  governor  of  New  York,  now  of  Massa- 
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chusetts,  had  made  it  a  i>oint,  fi-om  liis  first  entrance  upon 
his  new  government,  to  obtain  a  permanent  salary,  (1728.) 
The  House  of  liepi-esentatives  would  not  liear  of  such  a 
thing,  much  preftrring  their  usual  mode  of  a  yearly  voW'. 
This  the  governor  scorned,  and  hinted  at  the  loss  of  (he 
charter  in  case  he  was  denied  his  will.  A  town  meeting 
of  the  Bostoniana  sustained  the  house  with  so  much  effect 
that  Burnet  held  the  next  General  Court  at  Salem.  Bos- 
ton is  the  proper  place  for  our  sessions,  declared  the  stui-dy 
representatives.  "Then  meet  in  Cambridge  the  next  time," 
rejoined  the  governor,  (1729.)  Bui-net  dying,  one  of  the 
agents  sent  to  complain  of  him  in  England,  Jonathan 
Belcher,  was  appointed  his  successor.  But  the  colonist  waa 
soon  involved  in  the  same  disputes  as  the  Englishman,  both, 
in  the  present  case,  obeying  instructions  rather  than  follow- 
ing their  own  desires.  After  a  two  years'  controvei-sy, 
Belcher  obtained  leave  from  England  to  accept  a  salary  for 
the  year,  (1731.)  Even  this  was  cut  off,  on  his  opposing, 
as  he  was  instructed  to  do,  the  further  issue  of  paper  money, 
already  a  sore  subject  in  Massachusetts.  Belcher  wrote  to 
the  board  of  trade  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand.  The  house, 
on  the  other  side,  wrote  to  request  the  king  to  recall  the 
governor's  instructions,  (1732.)  On  the  king's  refusal,  the 
agents  of  the  house  made  the  same  request  to  Parliament 
"  Tliis  is  a  high  insult,"  replied  that  body,  "  upon  his  mtyes- 
ty's  government,  and  tending  to  shake  off  the  dependency 
of  the  colonies,"  (1733.)  The  House  of  Kepresentatives 
restored  the  salaries  which  it  had  suspended;  but  some 
fresh  disputes  arising,  the  removal  of  Belcher  was  asked 
for  and  obtained,  (1740.) 

"ciiniou-9  -A-  f^**"  y^^*^^  ^^'*'''  ^^  Governor  Clinton  of  New 
appeal.  York,  failing  to  obtain  a  grant  for  five  yeai-s,  ap- 
pealed to  the  secretary  at  the  head  of  the  board  of  trade 
« to  make  a  good  example  for  all  America,"  (1748.)    What 
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his  idea  was,  appenreil  more  clearly  when  he  begged  (liat 
Parliament  would  iniiKise  certain  (axes  (o  provide  "tiie 
ciril  list,"  (1750.)  It  was  the  natui-al  result  of  the  exac- 
tions and  the  clamora  of  the  pre^ous  half  centuiy.  But 
even  before  the  half  century  began,  Clinton's  appeal  had 
been  anticipated  by  a  scheme  of  parliamenlaiy  taxation, 
brought  forward  at  the  time  when  the  boai-d  of  ti-ade  wsis 
entering  upon  its  career,  (1696.) 

Meantime  Parliament  had  not  left  the  adminis- 
meiibirj  tration  of  the  colonies  entirely  in  other  hands.  It 
iqierfei-  extended  the  post  office  of  Great  Brifain  to  Amer- 
ica, (1710.)  It  regulated  the  system  of  naturaliza- 
tion, until  then  diiferent  in  the  different  colonies,  by  requir- 
ing a  probation  of  seven  years,  and  an  oath  of  allegiance, 
together  with  the  profession  of  some  form  of  Protestantism, 
(1740.)  It  interfered  with  questions  of  currency  and  of 
banking,*  in  which,  indeed,  the  colonies  had  got  fai"  beyond 
their  depth,  (1740-51.) 

Comnier-  -A-IJ  the  while.  Parliament  maintained  its  author- 
eiai  ruio,  jty  ovcr  the  colonial  ti-ade.  Never,  in  truth,  had  it 
gone  so  far  as  when  it  passed  what  was  called  the  "molasses 
act,"  laying  duties  on  molasses,  sugar,  and  rum  imported 
from  any  but  the  British  West  India  Islands,  (1733.)  "  It 
is  divesting  the  colonists,"  said  the  agent  of  New  York  in 
England, "  of  their  nghts  as  the  king's  natural  bom  sub- 
jects and  Englishmen,  in  ]e\jing  subsidies  upon  them 
against  tlieir  consent"  Parliament  was  also  extending  its 
interference  with  manufactures  m  the  colonies.  It  crowned 
its  acts  on  this  score  by  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  hats, 
(1732,)  arid  the  erection  of  mills  for  slitting  or  rolling  iron, 
and  of  furnaces  toi  making  -teel,  (1750.)     The  < 
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cial  rule,  commenced  by  the  navigation  acts  of  a  century 
before,  was  thus  appi-oacbing  its  completion. 
Military  Another  rule  was  beginning  to  appear.  The 
•™'''-  wars  in  which  the  colonies  were  involved  led  to 
their  subordination  beneath  the  military  and  naval  com- 
manded of  the  mother  country.  It  was  inevitable  tliat 
the  English  officers  should  assume  a  superiority  which 
would  be  felt,  not  merely  in  the  field,  but  in  the  town  —  not 
merely  amongst  the  soldiers,  but  amongst  tlie  citizens  of 
the  colonics. 

Wild  work  was  that  which  Commodore  Knowlea 
bZ7Z  made  in  wndertaking  to  fill  up  his  fleet  by  the  im- 
'^'°"-  pressment  of  Bostonians.  The  people  seized  his 
officers  who  happened  to  be  on  shore,  and,  retaining  them 
as  hostages,  took  such  an  attitude  of  fury  and  of  strength, 
that  Governor  Shirley  withihT3w  to  the  Castle  in  the  harbor. 
Knowles  threatened  the  bombardment  of  the  town.  The 
upper  classes,  through  their  representatives  in  the  house, 
and  in  a  town  meeting  of  their  own,  abjured  all  connection 
with  the  so-called  populace.  But  they  who  had  risen  for 
the  sake  of  saving  their  brothers  and  their  neighbors  from 
outrage,  though  wholly  deserted,  were  not  wholly  unsue- 
cessflil.  The  greater  part  of  the  men  who  had  been 
pressed  were  suiTOndered  by  the  commodore,  and  peace 
ensued.  Yet  there  was  more  parade  at  the  return  of  the 
governor  than  at  tbe  rescue  of  the  ai'tisans  and  the  sailors 
of  the  town  from  their  captivity,  (1747.) 
A  a™-  Clouds  were  gathering  heavy  with  menace  and 
maader-  with  ruin.  An  order  went  forth  from  tbe  board 
'o^h'r^  of  trade  to  the  colonial  governors,  directing  them 
cDigniea.  tp  j-ajge  a  ft,nd  for  the  general  expenses  of  the 
colonies,  then  driving,  with  the  mother  country,  into  the 
fiercest  of  tl.e  wars  with  France.  At  the  same  time,  the 
mutiny  act,  providing  for  the  discipbne  and  the  quarters 
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of  tlie  English  army,  was  extended  to  the  colonies,  (1754.) 
The  next  year  (1755)  brought  over  the  Ear!  of  Loudoun, 
governor  of  Virginia,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole 
thirteen.  As  the  general  fund  to  support  his  authority  did 
not  appear,  Parliament  addressed  the  colonial  assemblies 
with  the  assertion  that  "  the  claim  of  right  in  mi  assembly 
to  r^se  and  apply  public  money  by  its  own  act  alone  is 
derogatory  to  the  crown  and  to  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,"  (1757.)  Both  the  property  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  colonists  were  thus  involved  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  military  rule. 

jnaiciBi  "^^^  signs  were  dark  in  all  directions.  Most  of 
tsnure.  tijg  colonial  judges  had  long  been  appointed  by  the 
crown,  or  by  its  representatives  the  governors ;  but  once 
appointed,  they  were  independent,  as  they  held  office  dur- 
ing good  behavior.  But  Chief  Justice  Pratt,  of  New 
York,  received  a  commission  to  continue  only  "  at  the 
king's  pleasure."  In  vain  he  remonstrated  inth  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  province ;  in  vain  the  governor  supported  the 
remonstrance  in  an  appeal  to  the  board  of  trade.  "  Your 
good  behavior,"  answered  the  board,  "  is  a  pernicious  prop- 
osition." So  the  secretary  at  the  head  of  the  board  main- 
tained, in  instructing  the  colonial  governors  to  issue  no 
commissions  "  but  during  pleasure."  All  this  was  stranger 
and  more  threatening  than  any  previous  act  of  the  powers 
in  England.  New  York  showed  its  sense  of  the  danger 
by  refusing  any  salary  to  the  chief  justice.  He,  however, 
procured  from  the  board  of  trade  a  grant,  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  royal  quitrents  of  the  province,  (1761-62.) 
wriia  at  ^ith  all  the  game  now  in  view,  the  authorities 
Mfiflt-  still  stuck  to  their  "  acts  of  trade."  Francis  Ber- 
"■  nard,  lately  governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  at  present 
of  Massachusetts,  had  but  just  assured  the  latter  colony  of 
the  "  blessings  from  their  subjection  to  Great  Britain," 
14 
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when  they  were  thrown  into  alami  by  an  application  of 
the  custom  house  officials  to  tiie  Superior  Court  for  writs 
of  assistance,  authorizing  search  after  merchandise  import- 
ed in  defiance  of  the  acta  of  trade.  The  healing  came  on 
before  Chief  Justice  Hutchin;a>n,  who  was  also  the  lieu- 
tenant governor.  All  that  legal  skill,  as  well  as  official 
influence,  could  do  to  obtain  the  writs,  was  done ;  hut  (he 
counsel  whom  the  Boston  merchants  had  retained  stood  out 
to  the  last — Oxenbridge  Thacher, "  soft  and  cool ; "  James 
Otis,  "  a  flame  of  fire."  "  Every  man,"  says  one  who  was 
present,  "  of  an  immense  crowded  audience  appeared  to 
me  to  go  away  as  I  did,  ready  to  fake  up  arms  against 
writs  of  assistance,"  Of  course,  the  writs  were  granted, 
but  they  were  little  used,  (1761.)  The  same  spirit  that 
had  resisted  them  broke  out  against  the  schemes  of  taxa- 
tion with  which  the  acts  of  trade  were  now  connected. 
'  Government,"  argued  James  Otis,  "  must  not  raise  taxes 
on  the  property  of  the  people  without  the  consent  of  them 
01  theii  deputies."  It  was  not  the  plea  of  the  politician 
alone  I  do  not  say,"  exclaimed  the  Boston  elei^man 
J  math  in  Mayhew, "  our  invaluable  rights  have  been  struck 
at;  but  if  they  have,  they  are  not  wrested  from  «s," 
(1762.) 

English  It  was  amidst  these  controversies  that  the  French 
domiDioD.  ^^^ere  conquered,  and  the  English  dominion  rose  to 
its  height  in  America.  In  the  north,  it  extended  over  the 
three  provinces  of  St.  John's,  or  Newfoundland,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Quebec,  the  new  name  for  Canada.  In  the 
centre,  it  embraced  the  thirteen  colonies,  in  which  had  Iain 
the  germ  of  its  present  growth.  In  the  south,  it  compre- 
hended the  two  provinces  of  East  and  West  Florida, 
together  wilh  a  large  portion  of  the  West  Indies.  So 
vast  an  empire  overtopped  all  othei'  dominions  in  the 
western  world. 
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Efforts  ■^"''  "'^"'  ^  mar^  the  effects  of  the  victories  upon 

(in  fha  the  vittora.  first,  upon  the  colonists.  They  had 
cooDii'B.  pgggjjij  througii  agonizing  times,  when  losses  of 
friends  and  of  resources  weighed  upon  almost  every  house- 
hold, when  alternations  of  grief  and  of  revenge  racked 
almost  every  breast.  As  a  community,  likewise,  each 
colony  had  met  its  trials  and  its  reverses.  Notsrithstand 
ing  the  reimbursements  received  from  England,  the  colo- 
nies Wei's  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  more  than  ten  million 
dollars,  one  qiiarlcr  of  which  stood  against  Massachusetts 
alone,  at  the  expiration  of  the  last  war  with  France. 
Debts,  however,  were  nothing  compared  to  the  diminution 
of  the  means  of  paying  them,  or  of  gathering  new  resources. 
The  sacrifices  of  warfare  are  not  to  be  measured  by  any 
single  schedule ;  roll  after  roll  must  be  insci'ihed  with 
losses,  and  even  then  the  losses  of  the  future,  if  they  cim 
be  calculated,  remain  to  be  appended.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  colonists  were  not  without  their  compensations.  They 
had  rid  themselves  of  an  enemy  whose  neighborhood  had 
been  a  constant  source  of  peril,  both  from  French  and  from 
Indian  warfare,  for  a  century  and  a  half,  (1613-1763.) 
They  had  proved  their  strengtli  in  repeated  efforts  and 
repeated  successes.  Better  still,  they  had  pi\>ved  their 
union  amongst  themselves,  especially  in  the  final  conflict 
which  brought  every  colony  of  the  thirteen  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  Best  of  all,  they  had  proved  their  patriotism, 
their  love  of  their  own  land,  hitherto  overpowered  by  the 
atfections  that  bound  them  to  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  but 
now  rising  in  solemn  strength  &om  out  the  battles  and  the 
agonies  by  which  they  had  defended  their  country,  and 
made  it  the  first  object  of  their  devotion. 

.  Next,  to  trace  the  effects  of  victory  upon  the 
mother     mother  country.     Here  we  find  the  marks  of  sor- 

"'    row  and  of  calamity,  but  they  are  lost  in  the  blazs 
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of  glory  which  seemed  to  have  been  kindled.  "  England," 
the  king  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  never  signed  such  a 
jieace  before."  The  king  was  Geoi^e  IIL,  then  in  the 
third  year  of  his  reign.  The  ai-istocracy,  still  in  power, 
thought  with  the  kmg.  They  were  dazzled  by  their  suc- 
cess. It  made  them  believe  that  their  sway  was  irresisti- 
ble, that  their  colonies  were  to  be  ruled,  burdened,  and 
crushed  as  they  pleased.  Only  a  few,  of  keener  vision 
and  of  truer  principle,  saw  that  the  conquest  of  the  French 
colonies,  if  resulting  in  the  issues  to  which  it  seemed  to  be 
leading,  would  entail  the  loss  of  the  English  colonies. 
Tempo-  ■^'^''  *'*''  ^^^  moment,  the  English  of  England 
raiy  and  the  English  of  America  were  one.  The  exul- 
""  ^'  tation  of  triumph  over  a  common  foe,  the  assurance 
of  prosperity  under  a  common  king,  just  risen  in  his  youth 
to  the  throne,  blended  with  the  ties  of  a  common  law,  a 
common  literature,  and  a  common  ancestry.  New  hopes 
for  both  wei-e  appearing  in  the  west.  The  Indian  humbled, 
every  race  fiwrn  Europe  conquered,  the  English  were  the 
undisputed  possessors  of  the  far-stretching,  the  rich-prom- 
ising land. 
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Provocations. 

owtron.  "^^^  °^^  troubles  between  the  mother  country 
Hes  ex-  and  the  colonies  remained.  They  were  now  ex- 
tended. To  enforce  the  commereial  rule  of  Great 
Britain,  her  fleet  upon  the  American  coast  was  turned  into 
a  revenue  squadron.  To  keep  up  the  military  rule,  the 
colonies  were  oi^anized  in  divisions,  with  British  command- 
er-in-chief, British  officers,  and  British  troops ,  in  short,  a 
standing  army.  To  mdntain  the  whole  system,  commercial 
and  military,  the  authorities  of  the  mother  country  soon 
lent  themsehes  to  graver  measures. 

Parties  '^^^  ^"^^  majority  of  the  British  people  regai-d- 
to  the  ed  the  American  colonists  as  countrymen,  who  could 
™X  ""'■  ^"^"^^  without  theu-  suffering,  or  prosper  without 
then-  prospering.  But  the  majority  of  the  people 
was  poweriess,  or  comparatively  so.  The  dominion  over 
the  mother  country,  as  well  as  over  her  colonies,  was  with 
the  aristocracy,  with  men  who,  whether  liberal  or  not, 
—  according  to  the  phrase, —  whether  whig  or  tory,  were 
of  almost  one  and  the  same  mind  in  regarding  the  colonists 
as  their  subjects.  So  thought  the  king,  at  this  time  the 
head  of  the  aristocracy  rather  than  the  sovereign  of  the 
nation.  So  thought  the  Parliament^  at  this  time  the  repre- 
sentatire  assembly  of  the  aristocracy  rather  than  of  tlie 
nation.  So  thought  the  successive  ministries,  the  common 
representatives  of  the  king  and  of  the  Parliament,  to  whom 
(163) 
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attached  the  credit  or  the  discredit  of  any  general  coarse 
or  of  any  particular  measure  that  might  be  adopted  in  the 
councOs  of  Great  Britain.  Thus  it  was  but  a  portion  of 
the  nation  —  and  this  the  smaller,  although  the  more  pow- 
erful portion  —  which  was  prepared  to  deal  rigorously  with 
the  colonies. 

Views  ®'^  '■^^  colonies  perceived.     K  they  had  thanks 

of  the  to  offer  for  occasional  acts  of  liberality,  they  gave 
™  them  to  the  nation,  knowing  that  in  any  liberal 
measures  the  nation  must  he  united.  But  if  there  were 
complaints  to  make,  if  there  were  outcries  of  indignation 
and  agony  to  utter,  the  object  of  them  was  not  the  nation. 
The  colonies  knew  that  the  nation,  aa  a  whole,  was  on 
tiieir  side,  and  that  it  was  the  king,  the  Parliament,  or  the 
ministry  who  alone,  as  a  general  rule,  deserved  reproach. 
Hence  the  emphasis  upon  the  word  ministerial  in  relation 
to  the  system  upheld  in  Britain,  and  opposed  in  America. 
P^^j^^  The  colonies  themselves  were  not  a  unit.  Even 
in  tho  the  old  thirteen,  with  which  we  are  concerned,  pre- 
sented by  no  means  an  unbroken  front  The  very 
number  of  their  inhabitants  —  near  two  millions  (1763) 
—  implied  differences  and  separations  A  considerable 
part  consisted  of  slaves  and  of  servants  scattered  in  vary- 
ing proportions  amongst  the  various  colonies  Of  the  free- 
men themselves,  a  very  considerable  proportion  was  more 
accustomed  to  subjection  than  to  independence.  There 
were  certainly  many  who  were  wholly  unfit  to  defend  their 
liberty,  many  more  who  were  wholly  unfit  to  raise  it  to  a 
position  of  security.  Happily  there  was  a  large  and  an 
increasing  body  of  men,  women,  and  children,  whose  na^ 
"  tures  and  whose  principles  were  of  a  higher  stamp.  On 
these  the  colonies  relied  as  much  against  the  weaknesses 
that  were  within,  as  against  the  oppressions  that  were 
without.      The    same    class  was    prominent  in  the  pre* 
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ceding  period ;  here,  more  than  ever,  is  it  in  the  fore- 
gromid. 

The  two  Thus,  then,  in  the  story  of  the  provocations  divid- 
sides.  ijig  the  mother  couDtiy  and  the  colonies,  we  have 
not  England,  not  Great  Britain,  pitted  against  America, 
but  the  ruhng  class  in  the  motlier  country  opposed  to  the 
better  class  in  the  colonies.  The  distinction  is  important. 
Nothing  else  could  explain  the  amount  of  blundering  on 
one  side,  or  the  amount  of  wisdom,  comparatively  speaking, 
on  the  other.  Nor  could  any  thing  else  so  clearly  indicate 
the  difference  between  the  principles  at  stake  —  the  princi- 
ples of  an  old  aristocracy  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  those  of  a  young  commonalty,  alt  fervent  with  vigor 
and  with  hope. 

.  .  The  ministers  representing  the  British  side  may 
nf  tbe  be  noted  in  this  place.  The  Earl  of  Bute,  prime 
pmoii.  jQjj,jgtgp  at  tjje  beginning  of  the  period,  (1763,) 
was  succeeded  by  George  GrenviUe  in  the  same  year ; 
then  by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  (1765 ;)  then  by 
"WiUiam  Pitt,  made  Earl  of  Chatham,  (1766;)  then  by  the 
Duke  of  Grafkm,  (1768;)  and  then  by  Lord  North, 
(1770.)  The  Rockingham  and  Chatham  ministries  alone 
were  comparatively  liberal,  not  even  these  being  liberal 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term. 

England  was  laboring  under  the  increased  debts 
oftaia.  occasioned  by  the  late  war  with  France.  It  was 
''™"  not  her  part,  argued  the  aristocracy,  to  bear  them 
alone ;  they  had  been  incurred,  in  a  great  degree,  on  ac- 
count of  the  colonies,  and  the  colonies  should  bear  their 
share.  The  argument  proceeded  upon  a  strange  foi^tiul- 
ness  of  the  fact  that  the  colonies  were  already  bearing 
their  share,  and  more  than  their  share,  of  debts  and  diffi- 
culties in  consequence  of  the  war.  Not  the  less  deter- 
mined to  increase  the  burdens  of  America,  the  authorities 
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in  England  cast  about  for  the  means  of  accomplishing  their 
purpose.  Thei-e  was  but  one,  and  this  taxation,  Now, 
taxation  of  a  certain  sort  was  nothing  new  to  the  colonies. 
They  had  long  borne  with  taxes  for  the  so-called  regulation 
of  trade.  But  the  ministry  and  their  supporters,  not  con- 
tent with  the  old  taxes,  were  for  raising  new  ones — taxes 
for  revenue  as  well  as  for  regulation  of  trade.  Substantial- 
ly, there  was  no  difference  ;  taxes  were  taxes,  whether  laid 
upon  imports  or  upon  any  thing  else ;  but  the  colonies 
were  persuaded  at  the  time,  and  for  some  time  ailer,  tiiat 
ihere  was  a  difference,  and  a  vital  one. 
DiBeus-  When,  therefore.  Parliament  voted,  in  the  begin- 
aion.  i^ing  q{  the  year,  (1764,)  that  it  had  "  a  right  to 
tax  the  colonies,"  implying  in  any  way  whatever,  the  colo- 
nies took  alarm.  The  Massachusetts  House  of  Represen- 
tatives ordered  a  committee  of  correspondence  with  the 
other  colonies.  James  Otis,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  Bights 
of  the  Bridsh  Colonies,  exclaimed,  "that  by  this  [Uie 
BrilashJ  constitution,  every  man  in  the  dominions  is  a  free 
man  ;  that  no  part  of  his  majesty's  dominions  can  be  taxed 
without  their  consent"  "  The  book,"  said  Lord  Mansfield, 
chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  "  is  full  of  wildness." 
But  it  did  not  satisfy  many  of  the  colonists,  and  wilder 
still,  as  the  chief  justice  would  have  said,  became  their 
assertions  of  independence.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
right  of  Parliament  to  lay  any  faxes  whatsoever  was 
discussed  and  denied. 

Bugar  Sut  for  the  moment,  the  colonies  were  willing  lo 

"*•  bear  with  taxation  under  one  name,  provided  it  was 

not  levied  under  another.  The  ministry,  however,  adopted 
the  very  style  which  the  colonies  disliked,  and  passed  an 
act  laying  duties  upon  sugar  and  other  articles  of  colonial 
import,  with  the  expressed  understanding  that "  it  is  j  ust  and 
aecessitty  that  a  revenue  be  r^sed  in  America  for  defray- 
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kig  file  expenses  of  defending,  protecting,  and  securing  the 
same."  In  other  words,  botli  the  commereial  and  the  mili- 
tary sway  over  the  colonies  waa  to  be  supported  and  carried 
out  by  a  cMurse  of  taxation.  Thus  derided  Geoi^e  Gren- 
ville  aad  Lis  party  by  the  sugar  act  of  1764.  It  was  a 
momentous  decision. 

stamp  The  earnest  remonstrances  of  the  colonies,  es- 

•"'■  pccially  of  New  York  and  Khode  Island,  produced 
no  eiFect,  except  to  precipitate  measures  in  England.  Ten 
months  after  the  sugar  act,  a  series  of  acts  far  more  deci- 
sive was  passed.  A  stamp  act,  proposed  some  time  before, 
was  enacted  without  any  other  serious  opposition  than  that 
of  English  merchants  in  the  American  trade.  By  this  act, 
all  business  papers  and  certificates,  as  well  as  newspapers, 
required  a  stamp,  similar  to  that  already  used  in  Great 
Britain.  At  the  same  time,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admi- 
j-alty  Court  was  extended,  to.  the  exclusion,  therefore,  of 
juries  in  many  cases  previously  brought  before  them. 
Together  with  these  new  burdens  upon  the  colonies,  an 
old  one  was  revived  in  the  quartering  act,  by  which 
quarters  and  various  supplies  were  demanded  from  the 
colonies  for  the  British  troops  amongst  them.  But  neither 
the  provisions  for  the  troops  nor  those  for  the  admii-alty 
had  any  significance  to  be  compared  with  tlie  stamp  duties, 
BO  unwonted  and  so  unbearable,  (1765.) 
Retist.  They  roused  the  colonies  with  a  general  start. 

(incB.  <i  xhis  unconstitutional  method  of  taxation,"  was 
the  comment  of  George  Washington,  who,  for  the  last  six 
years,  had  been  a  bm^ess  of  Virginia.  "  That  parliamen- 
tary procedure,"  was  the  subsequent  language  of  Jonathan 
Mayhew,  of  Boston,  "which  threatened  us  and  our  pos- 
terity with  perpetual  bondage  and  slavery."  Virginia  was 
the  first  to  speak  out,  as  a  colony,  in  resolutions  proposed 
by  Patrick  Henry.     "  Those  Virginians,"  responded  Oxen- 
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bridge  Thacher,  of  Massachusetts,  the  associate  of  Otis  in 
opposing  the  writs  of  assistance,  — "  those  Tlr^nians  are 
men."  The  response  of  Massaehosetfs,  aa  a  colony,  was 
the  vote  of  her  representatives,  on  the  proposal  of  James 
Otis,  that  the  colonies  should  be  invited  to  send  committees 
of  their  representatives  or  burgesses  to  meet  at  New  York. 
South  Carolina,  led  by  Christopher  Gadsden,  was  the  first 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  the  proposed  assembly. 

The  first  congress  of  the  colonies  met  on  the 
oi^ess.  ^^  ^^  October,  1765.  South  Carolina,  Slassa- 
chusettB,  Khode  Island,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland  sent  committees  of  their  respective  assemblies, 
according  to  the  original  plan ;  the  committees  of  New 
Yorii,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware  being  otherwise  appoint- 
ed. New  HampsHre  and  Geoi^a,  without  sending  com- 
mittees, promised  to  adhere  to  the  decisions  of  the  congress. 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  were  absent  and  silent,  but 
not  from  want  of  sympathy.  Timothy  liuggles,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, an  officer  in  the  late  war  with  France,  was  chosen 
president ;  amongst  the  members  were  James  Otis  and 
Christopher  Gadsden,  the  two  prime  movers  in  the  creation 
of  the  congress.  Otis,  like  the  other  Massachusetts  mem- 
bers, came  instructed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  "  to 
insist  upon  an  exclusive  right  in  the  colony  to  all  acts  of 
taxation."  This  instruction  sounds  like  the  key  note  of 
the  congress. 

Bedara-  -A-H '  Other  doings  of  the  body,  whether  petition 
tion  ot  to  king  or  addresses  to  Lords  and  Commons  of 
and  liber-  Great  Britain,  sink  into  comparative  insigniflcance 
^^'  by  the  side  of  a  declaration  of  rights  and  liberties. 
This  document,  acknowledging  the  allegiance  due  by  the 
colonies  to  the  crown,  dwells  with  peculiar  emphasis  upon 
their  claim  "to  all  the  inherent  rights  and  liberties  of 
uatiirat  bom  subjects  within  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain." 
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The  rights  especially  demanded  by  the  colonies  are  those 
of  taxation  by  their  own  assemblies,  and  of  trial  by  their 
own  juries ;  the  two,  as  will  be  remembered,  assailed  by 
the  stamp  act.  The  injustice  and  impolicy  of  the  recent 
proceedings  in  the  mother  country  are  pointed  out,  with  an 
earnest  demand  that  ail  tlie  obnoxious  statutes  should  be  at 
once  repealed.  The  importance  of  the  declaration  must  be 
evident  Preferring  no  claim  to  independence,  it  preferred 
claims  to  privileges  which,  in  the  existing  relations  between 
the  colonies  and  the  mother  country,  could  not  be  secured 
without  independence.  The  Declaration  of  Eights,  dated 
the  19th  of  October,  1765,  foretells  the  birth  of  the  new 
nation  as  near  at  hand,* 

inos  ill  the  preamble,  here  follows  ia 

DBCLAEATION  OF  lUGHTS  AND  LIBERTIES. 

The  memberE  of  this  congress  esteem  it  our  indispensable  duty  to  make 

the  following  declaraliaii  of  our  humhle  opinion  respecting  the  most 

essential  rights  and  liberties  of  the  colonists,  and  of  the  grievancea  under 

■which  they  labor  by  reason  of  several  late  acts  of  Parliament. 

I.  That  his  majesty's  subjects  in  these  colonies  owe  the  same  alle- 
giance to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  that  is  owing  from  his  subjeets  horn 
within  the  realm,  and  all  dne  subordination  to  that  august  body,  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

II.  That  his  majesty's  liege  subjects  In  these  colonies  are  cntilled  to 
all  the  inherent  rights  and  liberties  of  his  natural  bom  subjecM  within 
the  Idi^dom  of  Great  Sritam. 

III.  That  it  is  inseparably  essential  to  the  freedom  of  a  people,  and 
flie  undoubted  right  of  Englishmen,  that  no  taxes  be  imposed  on  them 
but  with  their  own  consent,  given  personally  or  by  their  representatives. 

IV.  That  the  people  of  these  colonict  are  not,  and,  from  their  local 
circumstances,  cannot  be  represented  in  the  Hoose  of  Commons  in  Great 
Britain. 

V.  That  the  only  icpresentatives  of  the  people  ot  these  colonies  are 
persons  chosen  therdn  by  themselves,  and  that  no  tases  ever  have  been 
or  can  be  constitutionally  imposed  on  them  but  by  their  respective  legis- 
latures. 

VI.  That  all  supplies  to  the  croivn  being  free  gifts  of  the  people,  it  is 

15 
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gj^^,  The  declaration  was  not  made  by  every  colony. 

But  though  signed  by  the  representatives  of  only 
six  colonies,*  it  was  virtually  the  act  of  all  but  two,  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina ;  and  as  such,  it  went  forth  to 
convince  .the  mother  country,  nay,  the  colonies  themselves, 


unreasonable  and  inconsistent  with,  the  principles  and  spirit  of  the  British 
constitQtion  for  the  people  of  Great  Britwn  to  grant  to  hie  majesty  the 
property  of  the  colonists. 

VII.  That  tiial  by  jury  is  the  inherent  and  invaluable  right  of  every 
British  subject  in  these  coloniee- 

VIII.  That  the  lale  act  of  ParUament  entitled  "  An  act  for  grafting 
and  applying  certain  stamp  dudes  and  other  duties  m  the  British  eolonies 
and  plantations  in  America,"  &c.,  by  imposing  taxes  on  the  inhabitants 
of  these  colonies,  and  the  said  act,  and  several  other  acts,  by  extending 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  Admiralty  beyond  its  ancient  limits,  have 
a  manifest  tendency  to  subvert  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  colonists. 

IX.  That  the  duties  imposed  by  several  late  acts  of  Parliament,  from 
the  peculiar  curcomstances  of  these  noionies,  will  be  extremely  burden- 
BOnie  and  grievous,  and,  from  the  scarcity  of  specie,  the  payment  of  them 
absolutely  impracticable. 

X.  That  as  the  profits  of  the  trade  of  these  colonies  ultimately  centre 
in  Great  Britain,  to  pay  for  the  manufactures  which  they  are  obliged  to 
take  from  thence,  they  eventually  contribute  very  largely  to  all  supplies 
granted  there  to  the  crown. 

XI.  That  the  restriclions  imposed  by  several  late  acts  of  Parliament 
on  the  trade  of  these  colonies  will  render  them  unable  to  purchase  the 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain. 

XII.  That  the  increase,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  these  colonies 
depend  on  the  fuU  and  free  enjoyments  of  their  tights  and  liberties,  and  an 
intercourse  with  Great  Britain  mutually  affectionate  and  advantageous. 

Xin.  That  it  is  the  right  of  the  British  subjects  in  these  colonies  to 
petition  the  king  or  either  House  of  Parhament. 

Lastly.  That  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  these  colonies,  to  the  best 
of  sovereigns,  to  the  mother  country,  and  to  themselves,  to  endeavor  by  a 
loyal  and  dutiful  address  to  his  majesty,  and  humble  applications  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  act  for  granting  and 
applying  certain  stamp  duties,  of  all  clauses  of  any  other  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment whereby  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty  is  extended  as  aforesaid, 
and  of  the  other  late  acts  for  the  restriction  of  American,  commerce. 
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that  they  were  no  longer  separate  settlements,  but  a  single 
country.  So  bold  was  the  whole  course  of  the  congress,  so 
startiiag  the  effect,  ia  English  eyes,  that  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor Northington  exclaimed,  "  I  declare  as  a  lawyer,  they 
have  forfeited  all  their  charters."  It  was  all  done  in  a 
three  weeks'  session. 

Tims  far  the  colonies  appear  to  have  met  their 
provocations  with  all  the  composure  of  men  who 
knew  the  right  to  be  upon  their  side.  But  it  was  not 
always  so.  When  one  of  the  New  Jersey  representatives, 
who  had  declined  signing  the  acts  of  the  congress,  returned 
home,  he  was  hanged  and  burned  m  effigy  by  his  constituents. 
The  mob  spirit  had  shown  itself,  months  before,  in  Boston 
and  in  Providence,  where  effigies  were  paraded  and  houses 
sacked  amidst  violence  the  most  abhorrent  to  all  the  better 
class  of  the  townspeople.  When  the  stamp  act  went  into 
operation,  just  after  the  close  of  the  congress,  a  great  riot 
broke  out  in  New  York,  although  there,  as  elsewhere,  not  a 
stamp  officer  remsuned  to  execute  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
It  is  wiser  to  pass  by  such  things  with  regret  than  to  pause 
T)ver  their  details  as  if  they  were  the  deeds  of  heroes. 
They  sprang  from  strong  feelings,  we  must  allow,  but  not 
from  strong  principles ;  and  so  far  from  aiding  the  colonies 
in  obt^ing  justice,  did  more  tliaa  any  thing  besides  to  in- 
crease the  oppressiveness  of  the  mother  country.  Bitterly, 
therefore,  were  they  deplored  by  men  like  those  who  met 
in  the  congress  or  approved  its  acts  of  magnanimity.  But 
such  is  ever  the  effect  of  oppression.  It  overturns  the 
reason  of  the  feeble ;  it  overflirows  the  influence  of  the 
strong. 

The  outbreak  in  New  York  led  to  one  result  of 
iioi-t4ition  value.  An  agreement  to  suspend  importations  from 
mnsump-  Great  Britain  was  fortified  by  the  resolution  to  en- 
ton,        courage  manufactures  at  home,  even  by  such  means 
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as  eating  no  lamb  or  mutton,  so  that  there  might  be  wool 
enough  for  the  country.  AH  this  bemg  communicated  by  a 
committee  of  correspondence  to  the  other  colonies,  there 
ensued  a  general,  though  not  a  universal,  abstinence  fix)m 
British  goods.  Non -importation  and  non-consumption  be- 
came the  watchwords  of  the  colonies ;  and  though  broken 
again  and  again,  they  were  again  and  again  renewed  during 
the  ensuing  years.  The  great  change  that  resulted  in  the 
outward  looks  of  society  harmonized  with  the  transforma- 
tion of  feelings  which  was  going  od  eveiy  where. 

Meanwhile  the  want  of  stamp  officers,  and  the 
of  stamp  indisposition  of  the  colonial  authorities  to  enforce 
'"'■  the  stamp  act  by  themselves,  had  left  it  in  a  lifeless 
condition.  Demands  that  it  should  be  put  out  of  existence 
altogether  came,  not  from  the  colonies  alone,  but  from  a 
large  number  of  merchants  in  England.  Pitt  and  Burke, 
the  greatest  of  English  statesmen  at  the  time,  took  up  the 
opposition  ;  and  as  the  act  had  but  augmented  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  kingdom  without  increasing  its  revenues,*  the 
ministry,  then  professing  to  be  a  liberal  one,  listened  to  tha 
general  clamor  for  repeal.  Amidst  the  throngs  of  trades- 
men and  merchants,  politicians  and  statesmen,  discussing 
the  question,  we  see  the  colonial  agents  all  alive  to  the 
interests  with  which  tbey  were  charged.  Foremost  stood 
Benjamin  Franklin,  for  several  years  t  the  agent  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  now  caUed  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  he  assured  his  questioners  that  the  colonies  would 
never  submit  to  the  stamp  act,  nor  to  any  similai-  statute, 
however  much  they  might  yield  upon  the  point  of  duties 
to   regulate   commerce.     The  repeal  was  carried,  accom- 

•  It  hod  cost  the  treasury  £13,000,  of  which  but  little  more  than  a 
twelfth  part  was  retvimed  from  duties  levied  in  Newfouiidlajid,  Nova 
Bcotia,  Quebec,  Florida,  and  the  West  Indies. 

+  Since  1757,  but  with  oin  intecvaL 
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panicd,  however,  by  a  declaratory  act,  "for  tlie  better 
securing  the  dependency  of  his  majesty's  dominions  in 
America  upon  the  crown  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
in  all  cases  whatsoever."  This  was  the  answer  of  England 
to  the  congress  of  America ;  the  stamp  act  was  laid  aside  ; 
but  the  power  of  taxation  was  more  tightly  grasped  than 

Anicricsa  It  was  now  the  spring  of  1766.  And  never  had 
reioiddBs.  jjjj^f  season  been  so  full  of  bloom  as  in  the  gladness 
which  it  now  brought  to  the  colonies.  The  fa«t  that  their 
rejoicings  over  the  repeal  of  the  sttunp  act  were  unmingled 
with  any  apparent  misgivings  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  de- 
claratory act,  shows  the  warmth  of  their  attachment  to  the 
mother  country.  Statues  to  Pitt  and  to  the  king,  with  in- 
demnities to  those  who  had  suffered  from  the  riots  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  were  voted  amidst  a  turbulence  of  congratula- 
tion such  as  no  event  had  ever  occasioned  in  America, 

Forebodings  returned  with  the  following  year. 
"  °  ""  '  The  Parliament  of  1767  created  a  boai-d  of  revenue 
commissioners  for  America;  passed  a  tea  act,  by  which 
duties  were  imposed  upon  tea  and  other  imports  into  the 
colonies,  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  providing  for  troops  as 
before,  but  of  securing  fixed  salaries  for  the  royal  governors 
and  the  royal  judges ;  then  pronounced  the  New  Tovk 
assembly  incapable  of  legislation  until  the  quai-tering  act 
of  1765  was  obeyed  by  tliat  body,  hitherto  resisting  its  exe- 
cution. Here  were  three  measures  more  comprehensive 
and  more  oppressive  than  any  parliamentary  legislation  had 
aa  yet  been. 

itesiet.  They  were  met  as  might  have  been  expected, 

ance  "  Let  US  complain  to  our  parent,"  wrote  John  Dick- 
'^'"'  inson,  a  native  of  Maryland,  and  a  representative  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  his  Letters  from  a  Fai'mer,  "  but  let  our 
complaints  speak  at  the  same  time  the  language  of  affliction 
15* 
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and  veneration,"  (1767.)  The  beginning  of  the  next  year 
(1768)  brouglit  out  the  sterner  voiee  of  Massachusetts 
through  her  representatives,  inveighing  against  all  the  enact- 
ments of  Parliament,  and  calling  upon  the  colonies  to  join 
in  one  lij-m  front  of  resistance.  This  measure  the  next 
house  was  called  upon  to  rescind,  and  by  no  less  an  author- 
ity than  that  of  the  ministry ;  but  in  yain.  The  same  spint 
showed  it-elf  in  all  classes.  The  students  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege declared  the  proceedings  of  their  tutors  unconstitu- 
tional, and  called  a  tree  by  tlie  name  of  Liberty.  The 
Boston  Cadets  —  a  volunteer  guard  of  the  governor — re- 
fused to  appear  if  the  revenue  commissionei's,  who  had  their 
head  quarters  at  Boston,  were  invited  to  join  a  procession. 
The  commissioners  were  soon  flying  fram  a  riot  occasioned 
by  the  seizure  of  John  Hancock's  sloop  for  a  fraudulent 
entry  at  the  custom  house.  Such  was  the  prevailing  con- 
f  o  I  at  British  troops  were  ordered  to  the  town,  (1768.) 
This  was  too  much  for  Boston.  A  town  meeting 
b  a-  ta  called  upon  the  governor  to  convene  the  General 
"  Co  rt.     On  his  refusal,  the  meeting  advised  the 

pe  pie  to  get  their  arms  ready,  on  account,  it  was 
said,  of  an  approaching  war  with  France ; "  then  summoned 
a  convention  from  all  Ma^aehusetts.  This  gathered,  and 
again  requested  the  governor  to  summon  the  legislature. 
He  E^tun  refused,  and  hinted  at  treason  in  the  convention, 
with  reason,  indeed,  considering  the  entire  novelty  of  such 
a  body  to  him  and  to  the  colony.  The  convention,  not  veiy 
full  of  fire,  deprecated  the  displeasure  of  the  governor,  and 
addressed  a  petition  to  the  king.  Just  as  the  convention 
was  separating,  the  troops  arrived,  but  without  finding  the 
quarters  that  were  demanded  for  them  fi'om  Boston,  sturdier 
as  a  town  than  Massachusetts  aa  a  colony.  "  O  ray  coun- 
trymen ! "  exclaimed  Josiah  Quiney,  Jr.,  one  of  the  truest- 
hearted  young  men  of  Boston ;  "  what  will  o«r  children  say 
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when  they  read  the  history  of  these  times,  should  they  find 
we  tamely  gave  away,  without  one  noble  struggle,  tlie  most 
invaluable  of  earthly  blessings?"  This  was  no  appeal  to 
violence.  "  To  banish  folly  and  luxury,"  continued  the 
Christian  patriot,  "correct  vice  and  immorality,  and  stand 
immovable  in  the  freedom  in  which  we  are  free  indeed,  is 
eminently  the  duty  of  each  individual  at  this  day,"  (1768.) 

The  new  year  (1769)  began  with  a  new  provoca- 
ccrntDE  t'Ott,  in  the  shape  of  an  act  directing  that  all  cases 
"rtais  in  of  ti-eason,  whether  occurring  in  the  colonies  or  not, 
"  should  be  tried  in  the  mother  country.  This  was 
worse  than  any  lajtation,  worse  than  any  extension  of  ad- 
miralty courts,  any  demand  for  quarters,  any  creation  of 
revenue  commission ei-s,  any  suspension  of  assemblies;  it 
struck  a  blow  at  the  safety  of  the  pei-son  as  well  as  the  free- 
dom of  the  subject.  The  planter  at  Mount  Vernon,  hitherto 
calm,  exclaims  with  indignation  that  "  our  lordly  masters  in 
Great  Britain  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the 
deprivation  of  American  freedom."  "  That  no  man,"  he 
writes,  "  should  scruple  or  hesitate  a  moment  to  use  aims  in 
defence  of  so  valuable  a  blessing,  is  clearly  my  opinion. 
Yet  arms,  I  would  beg  leave  to  add,  should  be  the  last  re- 
source." The  Vii^inia  assembly,  of  which  Wasliington 
was  still  a  member,  passed  resolutions  of  kindred  spirit. 
Massachusetts  was  more  than  ready  to  follow.  The  Suffolk 
grand  jury  Indicted  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  colonies  in  general,  with  the  rev- 
enue commissioners  and  officers  of  the  customs,  for  libelling 
the  province  to  the  ministry.  Joseph  Hawley,  representa- 
tive from  Northampton,  declared  in  the  house  that  he  knew 
not  "how  Parliament  could  have  acquired  a  right  of  legis- 
lation over  the  colonies."  Thus  for  every  fresh  provoca- 
tion was  there  a  fresh  resL^tance,  denying  more  and  more 
of  the  power  that  was  more  and  more  oppressive. 
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Colonial  The  Wew  York  assembly  now  made  its  submis- 
diviBions.  giog  jq  tijQ  quartering  act.  In  doing  so  it  gave 
great  offence  lo  many  of  the  people,  one  of  whom  was 
thrown  info  prison  for  his  violent  denunciation  of  the  assem- 
bly. Neither  he  nor  the  assembly  showed  much  wisdom  in 
thus  contending  at  a  time  when  union  was  so  much  required. 
But  there  were  parties  amongst  the  colonists,  just  as  there 
had  been,  indeed,  from  the  beginning,  but  now  more  distinctly 
marked  and  more  widely  separated.  No  less  than  five 
divisions  existed,  the  central  and  the  most  substantial  being 
that  of  the  class  already  mentioned  as  chief  in  the  colonies. 
This  was  flanked,  on  one  side,  by  two  orders  more  or  leas 
inclined  to  submit  to  the  mother  country,  and  on  the  other 
side  by  two  orders  more  or  less  inclined  to  defy  the  mother 
country.  To  begin  with  the  royalists,  their  name  explain- 
ing  itself;  then  came  the  neutrals,  as  they  may  be  styled, 
neither  precisely  royalist  nor  precisely  colonist;  next  the 
colonists  proper,  in  their  close  and  resolute  ranks  —  the  men 
on  whom  the  issue  depended  more  than  on  any  others ;  and 
after  them  the  more  excited  parties,  first  of  the  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty, as  they  called  themselves,*  and  second  of  the  rioters. 
Thus,  with  royalists  and  neutrals  on  one  wing,  and  with 
Sons  of  Liberty  and  rioters  on  the  other,  the  main  body  of 
the  colonists  had  but  a  weary  and  an  anxious  march. 
BcstoQ  The  difficulties  of  the  case  were  nowhere  more 

™^'*™'^  apparent  than  In  Boston.  A  constant  tendency  to 
riot  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the  townspeople  required  as 
much  enei^y  on  the  part  of  the  bett«r  class  as  any  provoca- 
tions from  abroad  against  which  they  were  contending. 
While  the  wiser  Bostonians  were  endeavoring  to  procure 

•  From  the  words  of  Barir's  femous  speech  of  1765.  Many  of  Ihe 
original  Sons  of  Lilierty  were  of  the  class  described  as  the  better  one  of 
the  time  ;  but,  at  the  present  period,  the  order  was  made  up  of  tke  mora 
turbulent  spirits,  jet  not  the  most  turbulent  of  alL 
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the  witlidrawal  of  the  troops  quartered  amongst  them,  a 
party  of  mea  and  boys  involved  themselves  in  a  quairel 
with  tlie  soldiers,  the  end  of  which  was  bbod.  Tina  Boston 
Massacre,  as  it  H-aa  called,  did  but  add  to  the  burden  of  the 
moderate  and  the  effective  citizens.  The  soldiers  who  had 
fired  upon  the  people  required  to  be  defended  upon  a  charge 
of  murdei-;  the  authorities  in  England  required  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  violence  of  the  populace  was  as  much  de- 
plored as  the  musketry  of  the  soldiery.  It  marks  the 
increasmg  passions  of  the  thnes,  tliat  the  two  advocates 
retained  by  the  English  officer  in  command  on  the  night  of 
the  affray,  though  they  were  no  less  tried  patriots  than 
John  Adams  and  Josiah  Qmncy,  Jr.,  should  have  fallen 
under  censure  for  undertaking  the  defence.  Happily  for 
the  fame  of  Boston,  they  secured  the  safety  of  the  accused, 
only  two  out  of  nine  being  brought  in  guilty,  and  those  of 
manslaughter  alone,  for  which  they  were  branded  in  the 
hand  and  tlien  discharged,  (1770.) 

otiicr  Boston  was  not  alone  in  these  disturbances.   North 

distob-  Carelina  saw  a  large  portion  of  her  interior  settlers 
banded  together  as  Regulators  *  against  the  colonial 
government;  nor  were  they  brought  to  reason  without  a 
battle,  in  which  (hey  were  defeated  by  a  volunteer  force 
from  the  orderly  portion  of  the  colony,  (1771.)  In  the 
north,  again,  the  burning  of  storehouses  at  Portsmouth,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  revenue  schooner  Gaape  in  ISTarra- 
ganset  Bay,  kept  up  the  flames  of  rashness  and  of  outrage, 
(1772.)  The  Gaspe,  or  its  officers,  however,  had  done  all 
that  was  possible  to  provoke  its  doom. 

The  mother  country  had  been  pursuing  a  comparatively 
gentie  course.     The  repeal  of  the  duty  upon  many  arti- 


0  first  applied  in  South  Carolina 


a  party  undertaking  ti 
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cles  imported  into  the  colonies  showed  a  disposition 
a)  art'c™-  to  conciliate,  (1770.)  Two  years  passed  before  any 
ccrning    nct  appeared  in  relation  to  the  colonies ;  nor  could 

that  tiien  enaeted  be  called  a  provocation.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  occurrence  at  Portsmouth,  a  bill  passed 
Parliament  to  secure  the  trial  in  England  of  any  incendia- 
ries of  the  royal  stores  or  ships  in  America,  (1772.)  It  did 
not  please  the  colonists,  not  even  the  great  party  of  modera- 
tion, to  think  that  (hey  had  brought  this  sentence  iipoa 
themselves.  The  truth  was,  that  the  less  moderate  the 
course  of  things,  the  fewer  moderate  men  there  were  to 
bring  things  back  to  moderation.  What  was  done  only  by 
the  violent  was  upheld  in  many  instances  by  the  prudent ;  a 
common  sympathy  was  fast  fusing  all  parties.  So  Boston 
now  held  its  town  meeting,  and  put  forth  its  memorial  not 
only  against  the  acts  of  which  it  had  to  complain,  but 
against  those  which  it  seemed  to  have  to  apprehend. 

The  next  year  showed  how  fast  the  colonies  were 
Biroyed  In  driving  on.  It  began  with  resolutions  from  Vir- 
Bortun.  ^jj^  ivhere  a  committee  was  appointed  to  corre- 
spond with  the  other  colonies.  To  the  closer  union  thus  pro- 
posed, Rhode  Island  was  the  first  to  adhere,  but  without 
immediate  results.  Yet,  as  the  year  advanced,  the  colo- 
nists found  themselves  the  bett«r  prepared  to  combine  in 
resistance  to  the  introduction  of  large  quantities  of  tea,  still 
subject  to  duty.  It  was  the  plan  pOTtly  of  the  East  India 
Company  and  partly  of  the  ministry ;  the  former  hoping  to 
dispose  of  their  swollen  stock,  the  latter  to  obtain  some  of 
the  taxes  that  appeared  to  have  been  levied  in  vain  upon 
the  colonies.  Philadelphia  was  the  first  to  take  the  field  by 
town  meeting  agiunst  tea  and  taxation.  Boston  soon  fol- 
lowed ;  and  when  the  proceedings  of  town  meetings,  both 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  came  to  nought,  as  the  governor 
stood  fa-st  for  Ihe  East  India  Company  and  the  ministry. 
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the  three  vessels  that  had  come  in  with  tea  were  boarded, 
and  their  cargoes  thrown  into  tlie  dock.  It  was  a  sad  event 
for  many  even  of  the  more  resolute  citiaens ;  but  the  ma- 
jority, under  the  lead  of  Samuel  Adams,  was  now  composed 
of  the  rash  as  well  as  the  resolute;  a  party  from  the  country 
havhig  been  most  active  m  the  destruction  of  the  tea,  (De- 
cember, 1773.)  A  few  weeks  later,  a  smaller  quantity  of 
tea,  imported  to  private  order,  was  also  destroyed  at  Boston, 
{February,  1774.) 

Anddso-  The  same  thing  happened  at  New  York  and  An- 
wnete.  napolis.  But  the  larger  portion  of  the  tea  received 
at  New  York,  and  all  received  at  Philadelphia,  was  swiftly 
returned  to  England.  This  returning  the  tea,  or  the  stor- 
ing it  where  it  would  soon  lose  its  virtue,  as  in  Charleston, 
was  a  far  wiser  course  than  destroying  it.  The  process  of 
destruction  was  also  the  less  bold.  It  was  effected  by  men 
disguised,  or  else  so  maddened  as  to  scorn  disguise. 
Slavs  It  has  already  appeared  how  small  a  part  of  the 

*"''*■  provocations  to  the  colonies  consisted  in  mere  meas- 
ures of  taxation.  A  signal  instance  of  the  comprehensive 
inflictions  from  the  mother  country  came  up  m  the  midst  of 
the  transactions  lately  occurred.  The  repugnance  of  the 
colonies  to  the  slave  trade,  reviving  in  these  times  of  strug- 
gle, brought  out  renewed  expressions  of  opposition  and 
abhorrence.  Vii^inia  attempted  by  her  assembly  to  lay 
restrictions  on  the  traffic ;  but  the  royal  governor  was  at 
once  directed  by  the  authorities  at  home  to  consent  to  no 
laws  affecting  the  interests  of  the  skve  dealers,  (1770:) 
The  efforts  of  other  colonies  met  with  similar  obstacles. 
Bills  of  assemblies,  petitions  to  the  king,  called  forth  by 
the  startling  development  of  the  trade,*  were  alike  ineffect- 


"  In  less  than  nine  months,  6431  slaves  were  imported  inte  the  single 
colonj  of  Souih  Carolina,  from  Africa  and  the  West  Indies. 
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ud.  "  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting," — thus  ran  the  re- 
solves of  the  county  of  Fairfax,  Geoi^e  Washington  chair- 
man,— "  that  during  our  present  difficulties  and  distress,  no 
slaves  ought  to  be  imported  into  any  of  the  British  colonies 
on  this  continent;  and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring 
our  most  earnest  wishes  to  see  an  entire  stop  forever  put  to 
such  a  wicked,  cruel,  and  unnatural  trade,"  (1774.) 

Provocations  were  gathering  heavily  and  rapidly, 
meat  of  Massachusetts  and  Boston,  foremost  in  the  tea  trou- 
*?'™°'  bles,  and,  soon  after,  in  the  disturbances  occasioned 
and  Boa.  by  royal  salaries  to  the  governors  and  judges  of  the 
"'  colonies,  were  singled  out  for  peculiar  chastisement. 
The  Boston  port  bill  closed  the  harbor  of  that  town  to  all 
importation  ■uid  exportition  Then  &en  ral  Gige  com 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Bnti'^h  forcea  in  the  colonies,  «as 
appointed  governor  of  Maisachuaefts  Not  content  with 
creating  this  state  of  siege,  the  mmI^try  brought  m  a  bill 
for  the  better  tegulatuig  the  government  of  Massadiu-.etla 
Bay,  by  which  the  colony  was  Mrtmlly  depnved  of  its 
charter.  The  pounedlors  and  superior  jud^a  iiere  ill  to  be 
appointed  by  the  cron  a ,  the  mfenor  judges  and  other  offi- 
cere  being  left  to  tlie  nommifion  of  the  governor,  who  was 
invested  with  a  lort  of  ab'iolute  authority  No  to«n  meet 
ings  were  to  be  held  exeept  for  elections,  unless  the  gov- 
ernor saw  iit  to  m'jke  any  turther  exceptions  No  juiies 
were  to  be  summoned,  except  by  the  ahenfP.,  that  is,  by  the 
officers  of  the  governor  To  crown  the  whole,  a  third  bill 
provided  that  persons  chirged  with  muider  in  sustaining 
the  government,  should  be  sent  to  another  colony  or  to  Eng 
land  for  trial — a  shrewd  precaution  eonsidenng  the  cer 
tainty  of  coihsion  between  the  people  and  the  government 
under  the  system  about  to  be  enfoiced  Such  weie  the 
measures  by  winch  Massichusetts  wis  to  be  crushed  and 
her  sister  colonic-  o\ei-ined  The  ciims  had  come  with 
the  spring  and  luiiimei  of  1774 
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tjaebeo  Another  proceeding  of  the  same  period  was  in- 
■"^t-  tended  to  separate  the  tliirteen  colonies  from  their 

neighbors  on  the  continent.  The  French  settlers  in  the 
west  had  shown  some  signs  of  sympathy  with  the  English 
colonies,  not,  indeed,  by  any  direct  cooperation,  or  even 
intei-course,  hut  by  the  same  irrepressible  instincts  after 
liberty.  When  theu-  petition  for  a  form  of  government  in 
which  they  could  have  some  share  was  met  hy  a  system  in 
■which  none  but  the  royal  officials  bad  any  part,  the  French 
in  the  Illinois  country  protested  gainst  it  with  all  the  fer- 
vor of  their  nature,  (1773.)  To  keep  such  spirits  down, 
especially  to  keep  them  from  combining  witli  tlie  kindred 
spirits  of  the  English  colonies,  seems  to  have  been  tlie  main 
object  of  the  Quebec  act,  hy  which  that  province,  extended 
from  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  to  tie  Mississippi,  was 
placed  under  a  government  mostly  of  royal  officials.  At 
the  same  time,  the  French  were  conciliated  by  the  restora- 
tion of  their  law  and  of  their  church,  (1774.) 

Thus  cut  off  from  -their  northern  and  western 
tCrauii  neighbors,  the  inhabitants  of  the  thirteen  colonies 
Previa-  gathered  together  against  the  mother-land.  A  cir- 
gr^s  in  cular  from  Boston  to  the  towns  of  Massachusetts 
MuBsa-  called  upon  them  to  make  common  resistance  to  the 
recent  acts.  Several  of  the  towns,  or  rather  coun- 
ties, met  by  delegates  in  convention  at  Boston  to  resolve 
upon  measures  of  defence,  amongst  which  "the  military 
art"  and  "a  Provincial  Congress"  were  prominent.  A  con- 
vention of  Middlesex  county  at  Concord  resolved  that  "  to 
obey  them,"  that  is,  the  acts  of  Parliament,  "  would  be  to 
annihilate '  the  last  vestiges  of  liberty  in  this  province," 
(August)  Ten  days  after,  (September,)  a  convention  of 
Suffolk  county  at  Milton  recommended  that  the  detested 
acts  "  should  be  rejected  as  the  attempts  of  a  wicked  admin- 
0  enslave  America."     The  next  month,  (October,) 
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the  House  of  Kepresentfttives  voted  itself  a  Provincial  Con- 
gress. This  was  decisive.  But  that  it  was  done,  must  be 
ascribed  not  merely  to  the  inherent  independence  of  Massa- 
chusetts,  but  to   the   pervading    sympathy  of  the   sister 


Kationai  "  Has  not  this,"  wrote  Washington,  nearly  three 
"pi'-it-  months  before,  in  relation  lo  the  acts  of  Parliament 
and  the  proceedings  of  Governor  General  Gage, — "has  not 
this  exhibited  an  unexampled  testimony  of  the  most  despotic 
system  of  tyranny  that  was  ever  practised  in  a  free  govern- 
ment ?  .  .  .  Shall  we  supinely  sit,  and  see  one  prov- 
ince after  another  fall  a  sacrifice  to  despotism?  .  .  . 
My  nature  recoils  at  the  thought  of  submitting  to  measures 
which  I  think  subversive  of  every  thing  that  I  ought  to  hold 
dear  and  valuable,"  Such  was  the  tone  of  evei-y  true  voice, 
the  feeling  of  eveiy  true  heait.  A  national  spirit  was 
aroused. 

More  than  a  year  previously,  Benjamin  Franklin 
tic        — now  agent,  not  only  for  Pennsylvania,  but  for 
M  ssachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Geoi^a — wrote 
ffi     lly       the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives, 
o)  dmg  a  General  Congress,  (1773.)     But  it  was  not 

1  n  onths  afterwards  that  (he  project  was  taken  up, 
d  1  not  in  Massachusetts,  but  in  Rhode  Island.  Vir- 
ginia followed  close,  recommending  that  the  Congress  should 
be  annual,  and  voting  that  "  an  attack  upon  one  colony  was 
an  attack  upon  all  British  America,"  (May,  1774.)  Rhode 
Island  was  the  first  to  appoint  delegates;  Massachusetts 
doinw  the  same  almost  immediately,  and  the  other  colonies, 
Georgia  excepted,  imitating  these  examples.  The  method 
of  appointment  varied  from  choice  by  the  assembly,  or  by  a 
convention  of  the  whole  colony,  to  choice  by  committees, 
county  and  town,  or  by  a  single  committee.  It  was  a  noble 
body  that  met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  5th  of  September, 
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1774.  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Adaraa  were  there  from 
Massachusetts ;  John  Jay  from  New  York ;  John  Dickin- 
son from  Pennsylvania;  George  Washington,  Patrick 
Henry,  and  Richard  lien ry  Lee,  from  Virginia;  Christo- 
pher Gadsden  and  John  Eutledge  from  South  Carolina. 
"If  you  speak  of  eloquence,"  said  Patrick  Henry,  on  being 
asked  about  the  greatest  man  in  Congress,  "  Mr.  Rutledge 
is  by  fer  the  greatest  orator ;  but  if  you  speak  of  solid  in- 
formation and  sound  judgment,  Colonel  "Washington  is 
unquestionably  the  greatest  man  on  that  floor."  It  needed 
all  that  the  leaders,  all  that  the  members  as  a  body,  could 
■command,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  time.  The  Congress 
that  met  to  reject  the  stamp  act,  nine  years  before,  had  but 
child's  play  to  go  through,  compared  with  the  work  of  the 
present  Congress — the  Continental  Congress,  as  it  was 
called. 

Taxation  had  been  the  substance  of  three  acts  of 
Its  work-  pg^j[g^gjjj^  Qp^  ^j  ^^  „,ogt^  of  four.*  There  were 
twice  or  thrice  that  number  t  "pon  other  points  to  be  op- 
posed. Against  all  these  provocations  the  Continental  Con- 
gress put  forth  their  declaration  of  colonial  rights.  In  this, 
much  the  same  ground  as  to  the  allegiance  and  the  general 
rights  of  the  colonies  was  taken  as  had  been  held  by  the 
earlier  Congress.  It  is  therefore  a  document  of  secondary 
importance  in  the  progress  of  our  history. 

Not  so  the  American  Association.     This  was  a 

Asaooa^    body  of  articles,  by  which  a  stop  was  to  be  put,  afVer 

"■        certain  dates,  to  all  importation  from  or  exportation 

•  The  s^ar,  the  stamp,  and  the  tea  aets,  wth  the  act  ereafing  rcv- 

t  The  quartering  aols,  the  aet  suspending  the  New  York  assenihly, 
the  acts  concerning  trials  for  treason  and  incendiarism,  the  three  acts 
against  Massnohusetta,  the  Quebec  act,  besiides  those  portions  of  the  stamp 
and  t«i  acts  rela^g  to  Admiralty  Courts  and  royal  salaries. 
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to  Great  Britain  and  its  dependencies,  so  long  aa  the  op- 
pressive acts  of  Parliament  were  not  repealed.  "We  will 
neitlier  import  nor  purchase  any  slaves  imported  after  the 
first  day  of  December  next,"  was  one  of  the  articles ;  "  after 
which  time  we  will  neither  be  concemed  in  it  ourselves,  nor 
will  we  hire  our  vessels,  nor  sell  o«r  commodities  or  manu- 
factures, to  those  who  are  concerned  in  it."  Thus  humane 
as  well  as  bold,  considerate  for  their  inferiors  as  well  as  res- 
olute towards  Iheir  superiors,  or  those  cliuming  to  be  such, 
the  members  of  the  Continental  Congress  signed  the  Amer- 
ican Association.  The  date  was  October  20,  1774.  It  was 
the  birthday  of  the  nation. 

Petition  Together  irith  the  Associafiwi  and  the  declarar 
and  ad-  tion,  there  came  from  Congress  a  petition  to  the  king 
'  ""^-  and  addresses  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  Brit- 
ish America,  and  Canada,  besides  letters  to  Newfoundland, 
Kova  Scotia,  and  the  two  Floridas.  These  various  docu- 
ments being  adopted,  smd  the  debates  on  all  the  stimng 
questions  of  the  lime  being  concluded,  not  altogether  with 
unanimity.  Congress  separated,  (October  2G,)  having  pro- 
vided that  imother  Congress  should  be  convened,  if  neces- 
sary, in  the  ensuing  spring. 

Peaco  or  "  More  blood,"  wrote  Washington,  during  the  ses- 
""■  sion  of  Congress,  "  will  be  spilled  on  this  occasion, 
if  the  ministry  are  determined  to  push  matters  to  extremity, 
than  history  h^  ever  yet  furnished  instances  of  in  the  annals 
of  North  America."  "After  all,"  wrote  Joseph  Hawley  from 
Massachusetts  to  John  Adams  in  Congress, — "  after  all,  we 
must  fight."  Adams  read  the  letter  to  his  colleague  from 
Vii^nia,  the  fervid  Patrick  Henry,  who  burst  out  with  the 
'exclamation,  "  I  am  of  that  man's  mind !  "  'it  -was  not  the 
opinion  of  every  one,  RichanS  Henry  Lee  parted  from 
Adams  with  the  assurance  that  "  all  the  offensive  acts  will 
be  repealed.  .   ,  ,    Britain  will  ^ve  up  her  foolish  project." 
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Prajani,  Come  peace  or  come  war,  the  Americans,  as  they 
tion.  gpg  hereafter  to  be  called,  were  prepared.  Not,  it 
is  true,  with  armies  or  fortresses,  not  with  the  material 
reaourcea  which  they  seemed  to  require,  but  with  the  spirit 
that  was  of  far  greater  importance,  the  source  of  all  outward 
strength  and  success.  This  spirit  was  not  without  its  sup- 
porta,  intellectual  or  physical.  The  struggles  with  the 
mother  country  had  called  out  orators  and  statesmen,  whose 
minds  were  daily  making  some  fresh  contribution  to  the 
thought  and  the  power  of  humanity.  Physically,  the 
Americans  were  increasing  their  stores  and  extonding  their 
domains.  The  road  to  the  great  west  was  opened  with  the 
first  settlement  made  in  the  present  Tennessee,  (1768.)  If 
old  weaknesses  lingered,  if  the  disputes  between  colony  and 
colony  continued,  now  on  a  question  of  boundary,  now  on 
one  of  doctrine,  they  were  lost  in  the  union  that  had  been 
achieved,  in  the  nation  that  had  been  bom. 
16* 
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War. 

Annin  '^^^   ^^^  ^^  '^^  '^^   Continental  Congress 

ofMassa-  separated,  —  October   26,  1774,  —  the   Provincial 

Congress  of  Massachusetts  took  a  step  decisive  of 
war.  This  was  the  organization  of  the  mihtia,  consisting 
of  all  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  colony,  one  fourth  of 
them  being  constituted  minute  men,  bound  to  take  up  arms 
at  a  minute's  warning.  Soon  afterwards,  provision  was 
made  for  supplying  the  equipments  and  munitions  of  an 
army.  The  whole  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  a 
committee  of  safety,  with  John  Hancock  for  a  chairman. 

The  arming  of  the  colony  had  not  been  unpro- 
pKreoked  ^okcd.  Two  months  before,  Gieneral  Gage,  the 
OT  unan-  commander-in-chief  and  the  governor,  had  begun 

to  fortify  the  land  approach  to  Boston.  He  had 
also  seized  upon  some  stores  of  powder  belonging  to  the 
province  at  Charleatown.  Such  was  the  temper  excited 
against  him,  that  Christopher  Gadsden,  the  representative 
of  South  Carolina  in  the  Continental  Congress,  proposed  an 
immediate  attack  upon  the  British  head  quarters  in  Boston. 
Neither  was  the  arming  of  Massachusetts  altogether  unan- 
ticipated. No  colony,  indeed,  had  gone  so  far ;  but  many 
a  town,  many  a  band  of  individuals,  was  prepared  for  con- 
flict. A  rumor  that  Boston  was  bombarded  by  the  British 
brought  out  numbers  of  the  Connecticut  militia  to  the 
rescue  of  their  countiymen.    Tears  before,  when  the  stamp 
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act  was  rousing  the  land  to  reastance,  some  ardent  Now 
Yorkers  had  votod  "to  murch  with  all  despatch  .  ,  . 
to  the  relief  of  those  who  should  or  might  bo  in  danger 
from  the  stamp  act  or  its  abettors,"  (1765.)  The  juncture 
thus  prepared  for  arrived  when  Massachusetts  armed  her- 
Belt  From  that  day,  war  was  inevitable.  The  British 
authorities  would  never  sit  by  while  such  things  were  going 
on,  nor  could  thsy  attempt  any  measures  of  repression 
without  arousing  the  colonists  to  use  the  weapons  which 
they  had  assumed. 

,  The  example  of  Maasaehuaetta  was  soon  followed, 

of  othei-    Far  and  near,  the  colonies,  by  act  of  assenibly,  or 

of  convention,  or  of  individual  resolution,  took  up 
the  posture  of  defence.  All  the  whUe,'  the  national  spirit 
was  sustained  by  the  American  Association,  and  by  the 
commitifies  appointed  to  enforce  it.  Though  not  nnivei'sally 
prevalent,  the  Association  had  extended  itself  more  widely 
and  more  deeply  than  any  previous  bond  of  union  amongst 
the  coionies.  Earnest  to  maintiun  their  ties  and  their 
rights,  the  Americans  drew  out  their  lines.  It  was  no 
great  show  in  a  military  point  of  view.  In  pomt  of 
courage,  of  sacrifice,  it  was  subhme. 

CoursBof  "^^^  y^^^  ™*^  closing  in  England  with  a  new 
PiTiia-      Parliament,  In  which  the  majorities  for  the  ministry 

were  irresistible.  Amongst  the  members  was  a 
native  of  Hew  York,  Henry  Cruger,  who,  having  settled 
as  a  merchant  at  Bristol,  was  elected  mayor,  and  returned 
to  Parliament.  In  the  prime  of  manhood,  flushed  with 
generous  emotion  foe  the  country  of  his  birth,  although 
opposed  to  its  revolutionary  courses,  he  rose  to  make  his 
maiden  speech  ag^nst  the  severities  with  whidi  the  minis- 
try wa^  threatening  America.  "  Can  it  be  beheved,"  he 
cries,  "  that  Americans  will  be  dragooned  into  i  tonviction 
of  this  right  of  parhamentary  taxation  ?  "     The  plea  was 
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taken  up  by  men  of  greater  iniiuence.  As  the  new  year 
(1775)  opened,  Cliatham  aod  Burke  devoted  themselves  to 
obtaining  justice  for  America.  In  vain  ;  the  petition  of  the 
Contiaental  Congress  to  the  king  was  refused  a  hearing; 
rebellion  was  declared  lo  exist  in  Massachusetts,  and  to  be 
abetted  by  other  colonies.  The  "  New  England  restraining 
act "  cut  off  the  New  England  colonies  from  the  fishery  and 
from  all  trade,  save  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Briu 
ish  West  Indies.  The  prohibition  was  soon  extended  to 
the  other  colonies;  New  York,  Korth  Carolina,  and  Georgia 
being  spared  on  account  of  their  expected  submissiou.  At 
the  same  time.  Lord  North,  the  prime  minister,  brought  out 
what  he  called  a  conciliatory  proposition,  to  the  effect  that 
the  colonies  should  not  be  taxed  by  Parliament,  if  they 
would  tax  themselves,  and  therewith  raise  tlie  sums  which 
Parliament  should  deem  necessary.  "  They  comply," 
was  the  decisive  reply  of  Edmund  Burke,  "  that  they  are 
taxed  without  their  consent ;  you  answer  that  you  will  iix 
the  sum  at  which  they  shall  be  taxed.  That  is,  you  give 
them  the  very  grievance  for  the  remedy."  The  proposition, 
thus  clearly  seen  through  by  an  Englishman,  was  not  likely 
to  blind  Americans.  Out  of  Parliament,  there  were  few  to 
take  any  active  part  in  relation  to  America.  We  should 
not,  however,  pass  over  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Tucker,  Dean 
of  Gloucester,  that  Parliament  should  declare  the  cobnies 
separated  from  the  mother  country  until  they  humbled 
themselves  to  ask  for  forgiveness  and  for  restoration.  Had 
the  dean's  idea  been  adopted,  how  much  wrong,  how  much 
bbod,  might  have  been  saved ! 

Pifst  But  the  Americans  and  the  British  were  now  to 

coiiiaion.  j^get  in  arms.  A  party  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
troops,  sent  from  Boston  to  seize  some  cannon  at  Salem, 
not  finding  it  there,  marched  on  towards  Danvers.  On  their 
way,  they  came  to  a  bridge  occupied  at  first  by  a  few  coun- 
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try  people,  but  presently  by  a  company  of  militia  nnder 
Colonel  Pickering.  As  tbe  draw  was  up,  the  Eritiali  at- 
tempted to  cross  the  sti-eam  in  boats,  and  in  doing  so,  used 
their  bayonets  freely  enough  to  wound  the  men  who  kept 
the  boats  from  them.  A  serious  conflict  would  have  en- 
sued but  for  the  mediation  of  Mr.  Barnard,  a  clergjinan 
of  Salem,  who  prevailed  on  the  British  of&cer,  Lieutemmt 
Colonel  Leslie,  to  return  in  case  the  troops  were  allowed 
to  cross  the  bridge.  This  was  agreed  to  on  the  American 
side ;  the  ta'oops  crossed,  advanced  a  few  rods,  then  faced 
about,  and  retired  without  the  cannon  of  which  they  had 
come  in  search.  The  date  was  February  26,  1775. 
j^  ^^  The  collision  is  memorable  as  tlie  first  of  the 
iiiflcejia?,  -vfar.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  as  strikingly  sig- 
nificant of  the  collisions  that  followed.  The  same  paucity 
of  nombera,  the  same  restriction  of  movements,  the  same 
ineffectiveness  of  results,  characterize  the  whole  stiife  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America.  We  must  be  prepared 
for  opemtions  on  a  small  scale,  and  with  a  small  efiect,  each 
taken  alone.  Taken  together,  however,  the  operations  of 
the  war  bear  a  nearer  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the 
stakes  at  issue. 

The  next  encounter  was  more  serious.  It  took 
too  and  place  in  the  early  rooming  of  April  19.  A  force 
'  of  eight  hundred  troops,  marching  from  Boston  to 
Concord,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  militaiy  stores 
collected  in  that  place,  met  not  quite  a  hundi-ed  minute 
men  at  Lexington,  The  British  fired ;  the  minute  men 
returned  tlie  fire,  but,  of  course,  retreated,  leaving  a  few 
of  their  number  killed  and  wounded.  The  men  of  Concord 
retired  before  the  troops  without  attempting  resistance ;  but 
from  the  surrounding  towns  there  came  other  minute  men 
so  numerous  and  so  spirited  as  to  engage  with  the  British, 
and  compel  them  to  retreat     The  retreat  became  a  flight ; 
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nor  would  the  fugitives  have  escaped  but  for  the  reenforee- 
ments  which  met  them  at  Lexington.  The  number  of  the 
Americans  being  also  on  the  increase,  the  retreat,  resumed 
at  Lexington,  proved  very  difficult.  Had  it  been  protract- 
ed, the  arrival  of  fresh  parties  of  minute  men  would  have 
cut  it  off  altogether.  As  it  was,  the  British,  out  of  seven- 
teen hundred  troops,  lost  nearly  three  hundred  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  Americans,  amounting  in  all 
to  several  hundred,  lost  less  than  one  hundred. 

"  An  inhuman  soldiery,"  wrote  Joseph  Warren, 
Mcekien-  P''esident  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  to  the  eom- 
burg  deo- jjiittees  of  safety  throughout  Maaaachusetta,  "en- 
raged at  being  repulsed  from  the  field  of  slaughter, 
will,  without  the  least  doubt,  take  the  first  opportunity  in 
their  power  to  ravage  this  devoted  country  with  lire  and 
sword.  We  conjure  you,  therefore,  that  you  give  all  assist- 
ance possible  in  forming  an  army."  Massachusetts  voted 
that  at  least  thirty  thousand  men  ought  to  be  raised  by 
New  England,  herself  foniishing  nearly  half  the  number. 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire  soon  re- 
sponded, but  not  quite  so  liberally  as  the  sister  colony  had 
desired.  Out  of  New  England,  the  agitation  was  the  same. 
"  The  once  happy  and  peaceful  plams  of  America,"  wrote 
Washington  from  Philadelphia,  "  are  either  to  be  drenched 
with  blood  or  inhabited  by  slaves.  Sad  alternative !  But 
can  a  virtuous  man  hesitate  in  his  choice?"  The  news, 
travelling  slowly,  reached  the  town  of  Charlotte,  Mecklen- 
burg county,  North  Carolina,  whpre  a  county  convention 
was  in  session.  It  lent  resolution  to  the  delegates,  who 
,  adopted  some  resolves,  which  have  been  called  a  declara- 
tion of  independence,  but  which,  in  their  more  authentic 
form,  simply  declare  the  colonial  constitution,  as  it  had 
beea,  to  be  suspended,  and  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive power  to  be  vested  for  the  time  in  the  Proviucial 
and  Continental  Congresses,  (May.)     This  declaration  of 
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Mecklenburg  county  was  communicated  to  the  Provincial 
Congi-ess  of  the  colony,  -without,  however,  obtaining  the 
sympathy  of  that  assembly.  It  was  also  fonvarded  to  the 
North  Carolina  representatives  in  the  Continental  Congress ; 
but  so  little  did  it  move  them,  that  they  did  not  even  lay  it 
before  their  colleagues. 

The  troops  of  New  England  were  gathering 
siaaaa-  about  EostoD.  The  people  of  Massaclinsetts  sent 
diusettB.  g^  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  "  Ap- 
pealing to  Heaven,"  they  declared,  "  for  tlie  justice  of  our 
cause,  we  determine  to  die  or  to  be  free."  Repelling  a 
Connecticut  offer  of  mediation  between  herself  and  her 
governor.  General  Gage,  Massachusetts  voted  him  "  an 
unnatural  and  inveterate  enemy"  —  a  compliment  which  he 
afterwards  returned  by  pronouncing  the  Massachusetid 
people  "  rebels  and  traitors."  The  breach  yawned  wide, 
and  wider  still,  as  the  passions  and  the  outrages  of  war 
poured  in. 

So  far  the  Americans  had  actM  on  the  defensive. 
Ticonder-  -g^^  ^^^  ^  j^^^^  ^f  volunteers  from  Connecticut 
c™vn  and  the  Green  Mountains,  led  by  Ethan  Allen  and 
™"'  Seth  Wamer,  with  whom  went  Benedict  Arnold, 
under  a  Massachusetts  commission,  surprised  tlie  small  gar- 
risons at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  (May  10-12.) 
Descending  thence  against  various  places  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  the  adventurous  band  secured  a  large  booty,  and  then 
separated,  leaving  a  considerable  portion  of  their  number 
in  possession  of  the  Point  and  Ticonderoga. 

The  spirit  aroused  in  action  appeared  in  delibera- 
in^  in*  tJon  likewise.  When  the  new  Congress  assembled 
Cone««,  ^^  Philadelphia  in  the  spring,  (May  10,)  it  began 
upon  measures  more  determined  by  far  than  those  of  the 
former  body.  The  members  were  mostly  the  same ;  but 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  met  were  as  different  aa 
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peace  and  war.  Massachusetts  opened  the  way  to  new  res- 
olutions, by  recommending  the  creation  of  an  American 
army,  and  by  asking  instruction  as  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  she  should  place  herself.  Congress  an- 
swered the  request  by  advising  the  election  of  a  council  and 
an  assembly,  who  should  administer  the  colony  by  them- 
selves, until  a  governor  should  appear  to  take  his  part  ac- 
cording to  the  charter  of  1691.  Soon  afterwards,  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  of  Massachusetts  gave  way  to  a  General 
Court  or  assembly.  The  recommendation  of  an  army  was 
followed  by  Congress  in  adopting  the  troops  before  Boston 
as  the  American  continental  army.  To  this  were  also 
summoned  a  few  companies  of  riflemen  from  the  southern 
oilonies. 

Washing-  The  creation  of  an  army  required  the  creation 
""nted  ***"  ^  «>mmander.  No  act  of  Congress  could  be 
comimind-  moTO  important,  none  proved  more  successful,  than 
er-in-chief.  q^^  appointment  of  Colonel  George  Washington, 
representative  from  Vii^inia.  "  We,  the  delegates  of  the 
United  Colonies," — thus  runs  the  commission  of  Washing- 
ton, —  "  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  your  patriot- 
ism, conduct,  and  fidelity,  do  by  these  presents  constitute 
and  appoint  you  to  be  general  and  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  of  the  United  Colonies,  .  .  ,  And  you  are 
hereby  vested  with  full  power  and  authority  to  act  as  you 
shall  think  for  the  good  Mid  welfare  of  tlie  service."  Rapid 
as  these  outlines  of  events  must  be,  they  will  bear  repeated 
testimony  to  the  unequaDed,  indeed  the  hitherto  unconcelved 
devotion  of  Washington  to  the  cause  of  his  country.  His 
acceptance  of  the  commission,  itself  the  greatest  act  of  sac- 
rifice that  he  could  make,  was  accompanied  by  the  refusal 
of  all  pecuniary  compensation  for  his  services.  It  was  a 
memorable  day  when  this  devoted  career  began — June  15, 
1775. 
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Biinkm  As  if  to  do  honor  to  the  general  tlms  g^ven  them, 
'^'"*  the  New  jEngland  troops,  just  deeiared  the  conti- 
nenfal  army,  fumislied  a  detachment  of  otie  tliousaiid,  uiidef 
Colonel  PrescotI,  to  take  possession  of  Bunker's  Hill,  a 
point  of  great  importance  to  the  lines  around  Boston,  He, 
through  a  mistake  assisted  by  the  ardor  of  Lis  cliai'acter, 
tlii-ew  up  his  redoubt  upon  Breed's  Hill,  an  eminence  con- 
siderably nearer  to  the  to*vii,  Eeenforced  by  a  thousand 
men,  the  party  completed  their  forfiHcations  in  time  to  re- 
ceive the  three  thousand  British  troops  assmling  them  i'mm 
Boston.  Twice  was  the  advance  of  the  enemy  repelled ; 
but  the  fiulure  of  ammunition  obliged  tiie  Americans  ta 
teti'eat,  leavuig  one  of  their  most  heroic  hearts,  President 
and  Major  Gleneral  Joseph  Warren,  dead  upon  the  field. 
Four  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  in  all  were  killed  or  wound- 
ed; the  British  losing  more  than  twice  that  number.  The 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  as  it  was  afterwards  called,  has  been 
greatly  magnified  beyond  the  importance  attached  to  it  at 
the  time.  But  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  having  done 
much  to  mortify  the  British,  who  had  always  boasted  that 
the  Americans  would  fly  before  them,  as  welt  as  mueh  to 
elate  the  Americans,  aliiiough  they  had  always  boasted  that 
they  woiild  resist  their  foes,  (June  17.) 

Washinffton  beard  of  the  battle  at  New  York,  on 

Washing-  ,  ,  "   ,  ,^  .         ,  ,      . 

tonnt  the  his  way  to  the  anny.  Hastenmg  his  journey,  he 
^™* "'  arrived  at  Cambridge,  which  was  to  be  his  head 
quarters,  and  assumed  the  command.  On  the  nest 
day,  July  4,  he  issued  an  order  to  the  forces.  "  The  Con- 
tinenfal  Congress,"  he  proclsumed,  "Laving  now  taken  all 
the  troops  of  the  several  colonies,  whidi  have  been  raised 
or  which  may  be  hereafter  raised  for  the  support  and  de- 
fence of  the  liberties  of  America,  into  thdr  pay  and  service, 
they  are  now  the  troops  of  the  United  Provinces  of  North 
America;  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  distinctions  of  colonies 
17 
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will  be  laid  aside,  bo  that  one  and  the  same  spirit  may  ani- 
mate the  whole.  .  .  .  The  general  reqriires  and  expects 
of  all  officer^  not  engaged  on  actual  duty,  a  punctual  attend- 
ance on  divine  serviee,  to  implore  the  blessings  of  Heaven 
upon  the  means  used  for  our  safety  and  defence."  Thus 
appealing  to  the  love  of  country  and  to  the  fear  of  God, 
Washington  called  upon  his  countrymen  to  do  their  duty  in 
the  war. 

Diffloui-  Not  every  one  was  disposed  to  hear  him.  In- 
'^^'  deed,  there  were  but  few  who  came  up  to  the  stau- 
dard  of  their  chief,  either  as  soldiers  or  as  men.  When  we 
read  of  their  deficiencies  and  of  his  embarrassments,  we 
must  iremember  that  he  and  those  like  him  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  better  class  of  Americans,  already  described 
as  most  prominent  and  most  wise  during  the  struggles  of 
the  preceding  years.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  who  fell 
short  of  the  demands  upon  them,  were  of  the  other  classes, 
the  rash  or  the  timid,  the  too  presumptuous  or  the  too  sub- 

Siege  of  Washington  at  once  determined  to  lay  regular 
Boston,  giege  to  Boston,  His  first  object  was  merely  to 
shut  up  the  British  in  the  town,  (July.)  Presently,  ho 
tried  to  bring  on  am  attack  from  the  enemy  i^ainst  the 
American  lines,  (August)  This  failing,  he  formed  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  the  British  in  their  own  lines,  (Septem- 
ber.) He  deferred  to  the  objections  of  his  officers,  and  put 
off  the  assault,  without,  however,  abandoning  his  designs. 
All  the  while,  he  had  no  arms,  no  ammunition,  no  pay  for 
his  troops  from  Congress ;  no  general  support  from  his  offi- 
cers or  men ;  no  obediejice  even,  at  times,  from  the  soldiers 
or  from  the  crews  of  the  armed  vessels  acting  in  concert 
with  the  array.  It  was  very  difficult  to  fill  the  ranks  to  any 
degree  at  all  proportioned  to  the  operations  of  the  siege. 
"  There  must  be  some  other  stimulus,"  ho  writes  to  the 
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president  of  Congress,  "  besides  love  for  their  country,  to 
make  men  fond  of  the  service."  "  Such  a  deartJi  of  public 
spirit,"  he  laments  to  a  personal  friend,  "and  such  want  of 
virtue,  such  stockjobbing  and  fertility  to  obtain  advantages 
of  one  kind  and  another,  1  never  saw  before,  and  pray 
God's  mercy  that  I  may  never  be  witness  to  ^ain.  ,  .  . 
1  tremble  at  the  prospect.  .  .  .  Could  I  have  foreseen 
■what  I  have  experienced  and  am  likely  to  experience,  no 
consideration  upon  earth  should  have  induced  me  to  accept 
this  command."  Such  were  the  circumstances,  and  such 
the  feelings,  in  which  the  commander-in-chief  found  himself 
conducting  the  great  operation  of  the  year. 
„  ^  By  this  time  there  was  not  only  an  army,  but  a 
Kovem-  government  of  America,  The  Continental  Con- 
'"™*'  gre?s,  declaring  themselves  to  be  acting  "  in  defence 
of  the  freedom  that  is  our  birthright,"  took  all  the  meas- 
ures, military,  financial,  and  diplomatic,  which  the  cause 
appeared  to  require.  The  organization  of  the  army  was 
continued;  that  of  the  militia  was  attempted.  A  naval 
committee  was  appointed,  and  a  navy  —  if  the  name  can  be 
used  on  so  small  a  scale  —  was  called  into  existence.  Hos- 
pitals were  provided.  Several  millions  of  continental  cur- 
rency were  issued,  and  a  treasury  department  created.  A 
post  office  was  also  organized.  Several  of  the  colonies  who 
had  applied  for  advice  upon  the  point  were  recommended  to 
frame  governments  for  themselves.  The  Indian  relations 
were  reduced  to  system.  A  last  petition  to  the  king,  with 
addi-esses  to  Great  Britain  and  London,  Ireland  and  Ja- 
maica, was  adopted.  More  significant  than  all  else  was  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  secret  correspondence  with 
Europe.  In  short,  the  functions  of  a  general  government 
were  assumed  by  Congress  and  recognized  throughout  the 
colonies. 

At  the  beginning  of  August,  Georgia  signified  her  aeces- 
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_  ^.  sion  to  the  other  colonies,  thus  completing  the  thir- 
to^ii  com-  teen.  A  fourteenth  otfered  itself  in  Ti-ansylvania, 
^'''**  the  present  Kentucky,  where  one  or  two  small  set- 
tlements had  just  been  made.  But  Congress  could  not 
admit  the  delegate  of  a  territory  which  Virginia  claimed  as 
under  her  jurisdiction.  The  nation  and  the  government 
remained  as  the  Thirteen  United  Colonies. 
MUiiary  Military  operations,  apart  from  the  siege  of  Eos- 
opetations.  t^jj^  ^^g^g  numeTOUS,  if  not  extensive.  The  landing 
of  a  British  party  at  Gloucester  was  repelled.  The  fort 
near  Charleston  was  seized  by  the  Americans,  who  also 
drove  the  British  ships  out  of  the  harbor.  Norfolk,  for 
some  time  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  was  recovered  after 
a  gallant  action.  On  the  other  hand,  Stonington,  Bristol, 
and  Falmouth  were  not  saved  from  bombardment,  Fal- 
mouth (now  Portland)  being  nearly  annihilated.  The 
Americans,  in  return,  sent  out  their  privateers ;  those  com- 
missioned by  Wasliington,  especially  his  "  famous  Manly," 
as  he  called  one  of  his  capt^ns,  doing  great  execution  in 
Massachusetts  Bay.  Offensive  operations  were  pursued  on 
land.  A  projected  expedition  agtunst  Nova  Scotia  was 
given  up,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  friendly  feeling  of  that 
province.  But  a  twofold  force,  partly  from  the  New  York 
and  partly  from  the  Maine  side,  marched  agsunst  Canada. 
St.  John's  and  Montreal  were  taken  by  the  Americans  under 
General  Montgomery,  who  fell  in  an  assault  on  Quebec  the 
last  day  of  the  year.  Arnold,  the  same  who  had  gone 
against  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  kept  up  the  show  of 
besie^g  Quebec  through  the  winter,  but  in  the  spring  the 
Americans  retreated  within  their  own  boi-ders.  One  of  the 
most  successful  operations  of  the  period  was  towards  the 
close  of  winter,  when  fifteen  hundred  Highlanders  and  Keg- 
ulators,  who  had  enlisted  under  the  royal  banner  in  North 
Carolina,  were  defeated  by  two  thii'ds  their  nunibjjr   of 
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Americans,  under  Colonel  Moore.     It  saved  the  province 
to  tlie  country. 

The  mention  of  those  enlisted  in  the  royal  cause 
suggests  the  increasing  divisions  amongst  the  Amer- 
icans. A  large  number,  who  had  looked  on  or  even  joined 
in  the  proceedings  of  former  days,  drew  off,  if  they  did  not 
take  a  hostile  position,  in  these  days  of  war.  Companies 
and  regiments  of  royal  or  loyal  Americans  began  to  abound. 
Some  of  these  loyalists,  as  they  were  styled,  were  roughly 
handled  by  their  indignant  neighbors,  who  spared  neither 
person  nor  pi-operty.  One  of  the  New  York  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty, Isaac  Sears,  impatient  at  the  moderate  course  pursued 
by  the  committee  of  safety,  brought  in  an  armed  band  from 
Connecticut,  to  destroy  the  press  of  Rivington's  Gtazetteer, 
a  journal  in  the  British  interest  Such  doings  were  more 
likely  to  introduce  dissensions  amongst  the  patriots  Uian  to 
subdue  the  loyahsta.  But  when  did  riot  fdl  to  go  hand  in- 
hand  with  war  ? 

Great  Britain,  on  her  part,  was  united.  Few 
BriMn  an^  f^nt  were  the  voices  raised  in  defence  of  the 
datet-  Americans,  since  the  news  of  Lexington  and  Bun- 
ker Hill.  Edmund  Burke  and  one  or  two  of  the 
same  spirit  continued  to  plead  for  the  American  cause,  but 
all  unavailingly.  The  last  petition  of  Congress  to  the  king 
was  rejected.  A  bill  of  confiscation,  as  it  may  be  called, 
was  passed  against  the  trade,  the  merchandise,  and  the  ship- 
ping of  the  colonies;  whatever  crews  might  be  captured 
were  to  be  impressed  into  the  British  navy.  The  army  in 
America  was  augmented  to  forty  thousand,  partly  by  British 
and  pariJy  by  German  troops.  In  fine,  the  reduction  of  the 
colonies  was  the  one  great  object  with  the  larger  part  of  the 
people,  as  with  the  rulers  of  Great  Britain. 

Al!  the  while,  Washington  was  before  Boston.     But  his 
attention  was  not  wholly  concentrated  there.     On  the  con- 
17* 
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^j^j^  trary,  his  Toice  was  to  be  heard  in  all  directions,  on 
ton  iieftire  the  march  to  Canada,  in  the  posts  of  New  York,  on 
"  "■  board  the  national  cruisers,  at  the  meetings  of  com- 
mittees and  assemblies,  in  the  provincial  legislatures,  within 
Congress  itself  every  where  pointing  out  wbat  was  to  be 
done,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  to  be  done.  They  who 
doubt  bis  military  ability  or  his  intellectual  greatness  will 
do  well  to  follow  him  through  these  first  months  of  the  war; 
if  they  do  it  faithfully,  they  will  doubt  no  more.  The 
aotjvity,  the  judgment,  the  executive  power,  and  above  all 
the  moral  power  of  the  great  general  and  the  great  man 
are  nowhere  in  history  more  conspicuous  than  in  those 
rude  lines  before  Boston. 

RflcoYor  '^'^  ^^^  *''  ^^  difficulties  of  the  siege,  the  army 
of  the  went  through  a  complete  process  of  disbanding  and 
recruiting,  on  account  of  the  general  unwillingness 
to  serve  for  any  length  of  time.  Without  men  and  without 
munitions,  Washington  sublimely  kept  his  post,  until,  ailer 
months  of  disappointment,  he  obtained  the  means  to  take 
posseasion  of  Dorchester  Heights,  whence  the  town  was 
completoly  commanded.  The  enemy,  under  General  Howe, 
had  long  meditated  the  evacuation  of  the  place ;  and  they 
now  the  more  readily  agreed  to  leave  it  on  condition  that 
they  should  be  unmolested.  The  17th  of  March,  1776, 
eight  months  and  a  half  from  the  time  that  Washington 
undertook  the  siege,  his  generalship  and  his  constancy  were 
rewarded  viiih  success. 

Theyic-  I*  "'^^  Certainly  an  amazing  victory,  "I  liave 
^'y-  been  here  months  together,"  he  wrote  to  his  brother, 
"  with  what  will  scareely  be  believed,  not  thirty  rounds  of 
musket  cartridges  to  a  man.  .  .  .  We  have  maintained 
our  ground  against  the  enemy  under  this  want  of  powder, 
and  we  have  disbanded  one  army,  and  recruited  another, 
within  musket  shot  of  two  and  twenty  regiments,  the  flower 
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of  the  British  army,  irhilst  our  force  has  been  but  little,  if 
any,  superior  to  theirs ;  and,  at  last,  have  beaten  them  into 
a  shameful  and  precipitate  retreat  out  of  a  place  the  strong- 
est by  nature  on  this  continent,  and  strengthened  and  forti- 
fied at  an  enormous  expense."  Such  being  the  result  of 
the  only  operation  in  which  the  Americana  and  the  British 
met  each  other  as  actual  armies,  there  was  reason  for 
Washington  and  his  true-hearted  countrymen  to  exult  and 
to  hope. 

lactras-  But  the  country  was  in  danger.  An  attack  was 
idg  perils,  feared  at  New  York  ;  another  at  Charleston  :  the 
whole  coast,  indeed,  lay  open  and  defenceless.  The  year 
of  warfiire  ended  in  greater  apprehensions  and  in  greater 
perils  than  those  in  which  it  began. 
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TransKir-  Thb  colonies  were  fighting  at  a  disadvantage, 
of  coio-  ^"t  °^^y  were  tlieir  resources,  in  a  military  point 
B^to     of  view,  inferior  to  those  of  their  great  antagonist ; 

this  was  but  a  minor  consideration  with  them.  They 
were  taxed  with  rebellion ;  they  were  branded  with  the 
name  of  rebels  by  their  enemies,  nay,  by  those  of  their 
own  people  who  opposed  the  war.  On  many,  these  epithets 
made  no  impression ;  they  were  rather  acceptable  than 
otherwise  to  the  more  ardent  and  the  more  violent  But 
to  the  moderate  and  to  the  calm,  it  was  intolerable  to  be 
charged  with  mere  sedition.  They  to  whom  the  nation 
owed  all  that  was  prudent,  as  well  as  valiant  in  its  present 
situation,  were  men  of  law  and  order  in  a  peculiar  degree. 
The  earliest  care  with  those  of  Massachusetts,  after  the 
affair  of  Lexington,  had  been  to  prove  that  the  British 
troops  were  the  first  to  fire ;  in  other  words,  that  the  people 
were  defending,  and  not  transgressing,  tlieir  rights.  So 
now  it  became  a  matter  of  the  highest  interest  to  set  the 
war  in  its  true  light,  by  raising  the  Americans  from  the 
position  of  subjects  to  that  of  a  nation.  There  was  but 
one  way,  and  this  the  transformation  of  the  colonies  into 
states. 

Idea  of  "^^  '^^^^  '**'  independence,  however,  was  of  slow 
indepen*  growth.     The  Mecklenbu:!^  declaration,  as  we  have 

read,  found   no  favor,      The    general,  if  not  tha 
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oniverBal,  sentiment  was  still  in  favor  of  reconciliation. 
"  During  the  course  of  my  life,"  said  John  Jay  in  later 
years,  "  and  until  ailer  the  second  petition  of  Congress  in 
1775,  I  never  heard  an  American  of  any  class  or  of  any 
description  express  a  wish  for  the  independence  of  the 
colonies."  But  when  that  petition  of  Congress  to  the  king 
was  rejected,  when  the  English  government,  in  consequence, 
pledged  itself  to  continue  its  system  of  oppression,  then  the 
l^solution  of  the  colonies  rose,  all  the  more  determined  for 
Laving  been  delayed. 

Nearlj  a  j  ear  had  elapsed  since  tlie  North  Caro- 
Carohna  liniaiis  of  Mecklcnburg  county  made  their  declwa- 
enfliic-  tioji,  when  the  Norih  Carolinians  of  the  entire' 
colony  united  in  authorizing  their  delegates  in  Con- 
gress to  concur  with  tliose  of  the  other  colonies  in  declaring 
independence,  (April  23,  177C,)  A  few  weeks  afterwards, 
(May  15,)  the  Virginians  instructed  their  delegates  to 
propose  a  declaration  of  independence  to  Congress, 

Congress  had  already  committed  itsel£  Its  rec- 
"  ommendations  of  the  year  previous  to  some  of  the 
colonies,  that  tbey  should  set  up  governments  for  them- 
selves, had  just  been  extended  to  all.  It  had  also  voted 
"that  the  exercise  of  eveiy  kind  of  authority  under  the 
crown  should  be  totally  suppressed,"  (May  16.)  What 
else  was  this  than  to  pronounce  the  colonies  independent 
states  ?  Subsequent  resolutions  and  declarations  were  but 
the  carrying  out  of  the  decision  already  made. 
Hcaiu-  But  as  it  had  not  been  made,  so  it  was  not  car- 
t.on.  ried  out  without  hesitation.  More  than  one  earnest 
mind,  bent  upon  independence  in  the  end,  considered  the 
course  of  things  thitherward  to  be  much  too  hurried.  "  My 
countrymen,"  wrote  "Washington,  (April  1,)  "from  their 
form  of  government,  and  their  steady  attachment  hereto- 
fore to  royalty,  will  come  reluctantly  into  the  idea  of  inde- 
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pendence;  but  time  and  persecution  bring  many  -wonderful 
things  to  pass."  He  was  right ;  the  spirits  and  numbers 
of  tliose  resolved  upon  immediate  independence  increased 
apace 

!*«'>r«-  The  instructions  of  Tii^inia  were  soon  obeyed. 
oiHtton.  Upon  the  journals  of  Congress,  under  date  of  June 
7,  there  occurs  an  affecting  entry  of  «  certain  resolutions 
respecting  mdependency  being  moved  and  seconded."  No 
names  are  mentioned,  no  words  of  the  resolutions  are 
recorded  It  i8  as  if  Congress  had  felt  its  own  feebleness 
in  companion  with  the  solemnity  ot  the  cause,  and  so 
ddlt>ly,  as  to  hold  its  breath  and  gi\e  no  ■-iffn  of  what  was 
passing.  The  mover  was  Kichaid  Henrj  Lee,  of  Virginia, 
the  seconder  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  the  reso- 
lution was,  "  That  these  Unit«d  Colonies  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  states  s  that  they  are 
absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown  ,  and  that 
all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  state  ot  Great 
Briton  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved." 

Opposition  was  immediate  and  resolute.  At  its 
^'*"'"  head  stood  John  Dickinson,  of  Pennsylvania,  whose 
ten  years'  cliampionship  of  colonial  rights  was  assurance 
of  his  present  iWthfulness.  The  ground  common  to  him 
and  to  the  other  opponents  of  the  resolution  was  simply  the 
prematureness  of  the  measure.  Nor  docs  it  seem  that  they 
were  altogether  mistaken.  Whatever  was  ui^ed  by  the 
advocates  of  the  resolution,  there  were  but  seven  colonies, 
the  barest  possible  majority,  to  unite  in  favor  of  a  proceed- 
ing so  decisive,  (June  10.)  Instead  of  pressing  their  views, 
.  the  party  in  favor  of  the  resolution  were  whe  enough  to 
postpone  its  final  disposition  for  several  weeks.  On  the 
other.s8ifle,  the  opposing  party,  so  fer  from  exciting  the 
country  against  the  resolution,  appear  to  have  decided  that 
it  should  have  a  fair  consideration,  and  that  if  the  colonies 
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rejecting  it  could  be  brought  to  favor  it,  they  would  be 
satisfied  by  the  delay  that  had  been  inteqjosed  for  delib- 
eration 

■  At  the  same  time,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
tee  on  prepare  a  declaration  according  fo  the  tenor  of  the 
dcciara-    resolution.      Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Vir^nia,  John 

Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  of  Pennsylvania,  Eoger 
Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  and  Robert  E.  Livingston,  of  Mew 
York,  constituting  the  committee,  united  upon  a  draught  by 
Jefferson,  "Whether  I  had  gathered  my  ideas,"  he  said 
at  a  later  lime,  "  from  reading  or  refleclion,  I  do  not  know. 

1  know  only  that  I  turned  to  neither  book  nor  pamphlet 
while  writing  it,  I  did  not  consider  it  as  any  part  of  my 
charge  to  invent  new  ideas  altogether,  and  to  offer  no  senti- 
ment which  had  never  been  expressed  before."  Truth  to 
be  told,  there  was  neither  originality  nor  novelty  in  tlie 
production.  Its  facts,  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  course 
of  Britain  or  of  the  British  king,  were  peculiar  to  the 
cause  at  issue.  But  the  principles  of  human  and  of  colo- 
nial rights  were  substantially  such  as  Englishman  after 
Englishman,  as  well  as  American  after  Ainericaii,  had 
asserted.  The  merit  of  the  document  was  its  appropriate- 
ness, its  harmony  with  the  ideas  of  a  people  who  had  risen 
to  defend  their  birthright,  rather  than  to  win  any  thing  not 
already  theirs.  The  committee  reported  the  declaration  to 
Congress,  (June  28.) 

2  Its  adoption  depended  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
tion         resolution  of  which  it  was  but  the  expression.    The 

opted.  jggQjyjjpj,  ^,,gg  therefore  called  up,  {July  1.)  A 
day's  debate  ensued;  nor  was  the  decision  unanimous. 
Four  delegations  hung  back ;  one,  New  York,  because  it 
had  received  no  instructions  to  vote  upon  so  grave  a  ,ques- 
tjon ;  the  other  three,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  South 
Carolina,  on  account  of  their  own  reluctance.     Tlie  South 
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Carolinians  asked  tlie  postponpiuent  of  &  definitive  vote 
until  tlie  next  morning.  When  tlie  morning  canip,  they 
with(li-ew  their  opposition.  The  Pennsylvanian  and  Dela- 
ware delegates  —  some  members  retiring  and  others  com- 
ing in  —  gave  their  voices  likewise  to  the  rewlution.  It 
thus  received  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  ihe  colonies,  New 
York  excepted,  aud  she  only  for  a  few  days,  until  her  dele- 
gates could  be  instructed  to  concur  with  their  colleagues, 
(July  9-15.)  It  was  the  2d  of  July,  1776,  the  true  date 
of  American  independence.* 

The  declaration  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 
d^a^  It  was  delayed  only  to  receive  a  few  amendments, 
^'"''  when  it  was  adopted  by  the  same  vote  as  the  reso- 
lution, (July  4.) 

Thus  were  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  trans- 
Unfiad  formed  into  the  United  States  of  America.  "  Aa 
BtaMB.  ^g  ^^  independent  states,"  were  the  words  of  the 
declaration,  "  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude 
peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all 
other  acts  and  things  which  independent  states  may  of  right 
do."  No  longer  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  but  an 
equally  independent  nation,  the  United  States  were  no 
longer  open  to  imputations  upon  their  course  from  abroad, 
or  to  doubts  of  it  amongst  themselves.  "When  Admiral 
Lord  Howe,  and  his  brother,  the  general,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  army,  offered  amnesty  in  the  king's 
name  to  all  Americans  who  would  return  to  their  allegiance, 
the  oifer  was  regarded  as  a  national  insult  by  Congress. 
"VVTiat  had  Great  Britain  to  forgive,  or  who  had  asked  for 


The  day  after  a  committee  had  been  appointed  to  draw 

ingst  the  later  histories  aa  to 
■  to  state  that  Jefferson  and 
ji,  followed  in  the  text. 
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pj^  ,  up  the  declaration,  another,  and  a  larger  one,  re- 
confed-  ceived  the  charge  of  preparing  a  plan  of  confedera- 
tion, (June  12.)  This  was  reported  a  week  after 
the  adoption  of  the  declaration,  but  no  action  was  taken 
upon  it,  (July  12.)  Circumstances  postponed  any  decision ; 
nor  were  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual 
Union,  aa  they  were  styled,  actually  adopted  by  Congress 
until  more  than  a  year  later,  (November  15-17,  1777,) 
when  they  were  recommended  to  the  states  for  adoption. 
A  long  time  elapsed  before  all  the  states  complied, 
jj^ii  Meanwhile  Congress  continued  to  be  the  uniting 

in  Con-  as  Well  as  the  govei-ning  authority.  Its  membere, 
^'™'  renewed  from  time  to  time  by  their  respective  con- 
stituencies, met  together  as  the  representatives,  not  merely 
of  the  different  states,  but  of  the  common  nation.  It  was 
imperfectly,  as  we  shall  perceive,  that  Congress  served  the 
purpose  of  a  central  power.  Its  treaties,  its  laws,  its 
finances,  its  armaments,  all  depended  upon  tlie  consent  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  states.  But  it  continued  to  be  the 
body  in  which  the  states  were  blended  together,  however 
variously,  in  one. 

Btato  '^^^  states  were  every  where  forming  govern- 

tonsutu-  ments  of  their  own.  Massachusetts  took  the  lead, 
as  was  observed,  in  the  early  summer  of  1775. 
Six  or  seven  months  afterwards,  New  Hampshire  oi^nized 
her  assembly  and  council,  with  a  president  of  the  latter 
body,  (1776.)  The  same  year  hrought  about  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  state  authorities  in  New  Jersey,  Pennaylvauia, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina. 
Of  the  other  states,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  were 
naturally  content  with  the  liberal  governments  which  al- 
ready existed  under  their  ancient  charters.  New  York 
and  Georgia  set  up  their  governments  a  year  sub&equL'utly, 
(1777.)  Eut  the  original  forms  underwent  numerous  and 
18 
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repeated  luodiflcations ;  each  state  amending  its  constitution 
or  constructing  a  new  one,  accoi-ding  lo  its  exigencies.  Aa 
a  general  thing,  each  had  a  governor,  with  or  without  a 
council,  for  an  executive ;  a  council,  or  Senate,  and  a  House 
of  Representatives,  for  a  le^slatui-e ;  and  one  or  more 
judicial  bodies  for  a  judiciary.  Indeed,  the  states  were 
much  more  thoroughly  organized  than  the  nation. 

Both  constitutions  and  declarations  had  arisen 
amnngBt  amidst  the  most  distracting  divisions.  The  differ- 
the  1)90-  gjicea  in  Congress,  or  amongst  the  leading  class 
throughout  the  country,  were  trifling  in  comparison 
with  the  factions  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  On  this  side 
were  flaming  patriots,  who  thought  uothing  done  unless 
outcry  and  force  were  employed  ;  on  that  were  selfish  and 
abject  spirits,  thinking  that  nothing  should  be  done  at  alL 
Tories,  or  loyalists,  abounded  in  one  place ;  in  another, 
rioters  and  marauders  ;  every  where  dark  plots  were  laid, 
dark  deeds  perpetrated.  The  greater  was  the  work  of 
those,  the  few,  the  wise,  and  the  devoted,  who -led  the 
nation  through  its  strifes  to  independence. 
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Wak,  continued. 

Second  Period. 

Ihrw  The  war  of  independence  naturally  divides  itself 

periods.  JjiJq  tiiree  periods.  Of  these,  the  first  has  been  de- 
Bcribed  in  a  preceding  chapter,  as  beginning  with  the  anu- 
ing  of  JTassachusetts,  in  October,  1774,  and  estending  to 
the  recovery  of  Boston,  in  March,  1776— -a  period  of  a 
year  and  a  half,  of  which  something  less  than  a  year,  dat- 
iog  from  the  affrays  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  was  actually 
a  period  of  war.  We  are  now  to  go  thj^3ugh  the  second 
and  third  periods. 

Cbarac-  "^^^  second  period  is  of  little  more  than  two  years 
uriMias  —from  April,  1776,  ta  July,  1778.  The  chief 
ondperi-  points  fo  Characterize  it  are  these,  namely,  that  the 
o^-  main  operations  were  in  the  north,  and  that  the 

Americans  fought  their  battles  without  allies. 
Hwepti™  "^^^  Declaration  of  Independence  was  transmitted 
ofihB  Dec- to  the  commander-in-chief,  with  the  request  of  Con- 
gress to  "  have  it  proclaimed  at  the  head  of  the 
army."  It  was  what  both  commander  and  army  had  been 
waiting  for.  "  The  general  hopes  "  —  thus  ran  the  order  of 
the  day  —  "  that  this  important  event  will  serve  as  a  fresh 
incentive  to  every  officer  and  soldier  fo  act  with  fidelity  and 
courage,  as  knowing  that  now  the  peace  and  safety  of  his 
country  depend,  under  God,  solely  on  the  success  of  our 
(207) 
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arms,  and  that  he  is  now  in  the  service  of  a  b 
of  sufficient  power  to  reward  his  merit  and  advance  him  to 
the  highest  honors  of  a  free  country,"  (July  it.)  On  the 
same  day,  Washington  wrote  to  the  president  of  Congress : 
"  I  caused  the  Declaration  to  be  proclaimed  before  all  the 
army  under  my  immediate  command,  and  have  die  pleasure 
to  inform  Congi-ess  Ihut  the  measure  seemed  to  have  their 
most  hearty  assent;  the  expressions  and  behavior,  both  of 
officers  and  men,  testifying  their  warmest  approhation  of  it." 
The  adliesion  of  the  army  was  one  thing ;  their  obedience 
to  the  inspiration  which  their  commander  suggested  was 
another.  But,  for  the  moment,  a  new  impulse  seemed  to  be 
felt  by  alL 

Defence  of  -A- briUiant  feat  of  arms  had  preceded  the  dec- 
enaries- laration.  The  anticipated  descent  upon  the  south- 
ern coast  was  made  off  Charleston,  by  a  British 
force,  partly  land  and  partly  naval,  under  the  command  of 
General  Clinton  and  Admiral  Parker,  The  Americans, 
chiefly  militia,  were  under  General  Lee.  Fort  Suliivan,"  a 
few  miles  below  Charleston,  became  the  object  of  attack. 
It  was  so  gallantly  defended,  tlie  fort  itself  by  Colonel 
Moultrie,  and  an  adjoining  battery  by  Colonel  Thomson, 
that  the  British  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  expedition 
and  retire  to  the  north,  (June  28.)  A  long  time  passed 
before  the  enemy  reappeared  in  the  south, 
j^^^  ^f  Meanwhile  Wasiiingion  had  transferred  his  quar- 
Kew  ters  from  Boslon  to  New  Tork,  (April  13,)  which 
he  was  busy  in  fortifying  against  the  expected  foe. 
Troops  from  Halifax,  under  General  Howe,  joined  by 
British  and  Hessians  under  Admiral  Howe,  and  by  the  dis- 
comfited forces  of  the  southern  expedition,  landed  a*  various 
times  on  Staten  Island,  to  the  number  of  between  twenty 

•  Aflenvards  Fort  Moultrie. 
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and  thirty  thousand.  The  number  of  the  Americans  was 
considerably  less.  Alter  long  delays,  the  enemy  crossed  to 
Long  Island,  and  routed  the  American  detachments  under 
General  Putnam,  (August  27.)  A  speedy  retreat  to  New 
York  Isknd  alone  saved  the  Americans  fi'om  a  surrender. 
A  fortnight  eiler,  the  British  crossed  in  pursuit,  the  ad- 
vanced posts  of  the  Americans  actually  flying  before  them, 
(September  15.)  The  city  of  New  York  was  at  once  evac- 
uated by  Washington,  who  led  his  forces  towai'ds  the  north. 
"  We  are  now  encamped,"  he  writes,  "  with  the  main  body 
of  the  army  on  the  Heights  of  Haerlem,  where  1  should 
hope  the  enemy  would  meet  with  a  defeat  in  case  of  an 
attack,  if  the  generality  of  our  troops  would  hehave  with 
tolerable  bravery.  But  experience,  to  my  extreme  afflic- 
tion, has  convinced  me  that  this  is  radier  to  be  wished  for 
than  expected."  He  did  not  write  thus  without  good  rea- 
son. Little  besides  mcompetency  and  desertion  on  the  part 
of  his  men  had  attended  hia  vain  attempt  to  save  New 
York. 

Loss  succeeded  loss.  Two  defeats  on  Lake 
iX"^  Champlain  drove  the  Americans,  under  Benedict 
^Tlnd  Arnold,  not  only  from  the  lake,  but  from  the  fortress 
th'^o^er  of  Crown  Point,  (October  U-14.)  In  the  neigh- 
""^°™-  borhood  of  New  York,  Washington  was  obliged  to 
abandon  one  position  after  another;  the  defeat  of  White 
Plains  (October  28)  making  still  farther  retreat  necessary. 
The  forts  upon  the  Hudson  were  presently  lost;  Fort  Wash- 
ington being  taken  with  its  garrison,  (November  16,)  and 
Fort  Lee  being  evacuated,  (November  20.)  With  a  di- 
minishing army,  in  which,  moreover,  he  had  lost  his  confi- 
dence, the  commander-in-chief  decided  to  fall  back  from  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  into  New  Jersey, 
i^of  At  the  same  time  that  the  Americans  were  i-e- 
Neifport,  treating  from  New  York,  another  of  then:  chiel 
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towns  upon  the  seaboard  was  captured.  A  ]iiigs  detach- 
ment from  the  British  army  took  possession  of  Newport 
without  a  blow,  (December  8.)  The  island  was  overrun, 
and  Providence  blockaded. 

Befijiica  of  Losses  increased  defections.  "  Between  you  and 
KewJep  me,"  writes  Wiisliiugion on  his  retreat,  "I  think  our 
aifairs  are  in  a,  very  bad  condition,  —  not  ao  much 
from  the  apprehension  of  General  Howe's  army,  as  from 
the  defection  of  Kew  York,  the  Jerseys,  and  Pennsylvania. 
In  short,  tin;  conduct  of  the  Jerseys  has  been  most  infamous. 
.  .  .  If  every  nerve  is  not  strained,  ...  I  think  the 
game  is  pretty  nearly  up,"  (December  18.)  Disheartening 
as  were  the  circumstances,  he  called  around  him  his  more 
f^thful  officers,  and  -ndth  them  planned  an  achievement 
which  seemed  to  require  all  the  encouragements  of  pros- 
perity and  of  sympathy.  Followed  by  his  handful  of  twen- 
ty-four hundred,  while  other  detachments  failed  to  keep  up 
with  him,  he  crossed  the  Delaware  amid  the  ice  and  the 
cold  of  Christmas  night,  and  on  the  foUowing  morning  took 
,a  thousand  Hessian  prisoners  at  Trenfon.  The  British 
Immediately  advanced  against  him.  He  could  not  meet 
them  i  for  it  would  be  destruction  to  his  inferior  numbers. 
He  would  not  retreat  before  them ;  for  it  would  be  despair 
to  his  galUint  adherents.  To  avoid  either  alternative,  he 
marched,  after  a  slight  engagement,  upon  the  rear  of  the 
hostile  army  at  Priacetou,  (January  8.)  Three  hundred 
prisoners,  the  safety  and  the  increased  animation  of  his  sol- 
diers and  his  countrymen,  were  his  reward.  The  only  draw- 
back was  the  loss  of  many  brave  spirits,  amongst  whom  none 
was  braver  than  General  Mercer.  Had  Washington  had 
'but  a  few  hundred  fresh  troops,  he  would  have  pushed  on 
to  Brunswick  and  destroyed  the  entire  stores  of  the  enemy. 
As  it  was,  the  rising  of  the  militia,  and  the  continued  activi- 
ty of  Washington,  even  in  his  winter  quarters,  cleared  the 
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State  of  the  invaders,  exceptiDg  at  Brunswick  and  Amboy. 
Six  months  after,  it  was  totally  evacuated,  (June  30,  1777.) 
-  orgBuiii-      -^  'he  time  that  Washington  was  thus  retreating 
^«t     and  advancing,  he  was  enforcing  the  lesson  of  his 
experiences  upon  the  government.     He  could  do 
comparatively  little,  aa  he  repeatedly  informed  Congress, 
for  want  of  no  less  essential  an  instrument  than  an  army. 
The  American  forces,  during  the  campaign,  had  coneisled  in 
part  of  continental,  or  regular,  and  in  part  of  mililja  troops, 
aJl  raised  on  different  terms,  —that  is,  by  diiferent  bounliea 
and  under  different  appointments,  —  by  the  different  states. 
What  Washington  wanted,  what  the  country  needed,  waa 
an  aimy  recruited,  officered,  equipped,  and  paid  upon  a 
national  system.    Nor  was  Congress  insensible  to  the  neces- 
sity.    Before  the  declaration  of  independence,  a  board  of 
war  and  of  ordnance  had  been  chosen  from  the  members  of 
Congress,  lo  direct  the  military  affairs  of  the  nation.     Ailer- 
wards,  when  the  calamities  of  the  autumn  were  weighing 
heavily,  Congress  ordered  the  formation  of  a  continental 
army.     But  the  wants,  thus  attempted  to  be  supplied,  eon- 
tmued.     It  was  left  entii-ely  to  the  states  to  raise  the  troops 
and  to  appoint  aU  but  the  general  officers,  while  the  pay 
and   the  term  of  enlistment  proposed  by  Congress  were 
wholly  madequate  to  the  emei^ncies  on  which  Washington 
msisled.     «  The  measure  was  not  commenced,"  wrote  he  to 
his  brother,  "  till  it  waa  too  late  to  be  effected,  and  then  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  bid  adieu  to  every  hope  of  getting  an 
army  from  which  any  services  are  to  be  expected."     "  The 
unhappy  policy  of  short  enlistments,"  the  need  of  «  some 
greater  encouragement"  in  pay,  "the  different  states'  nomi- 
-  natmg  such  officers  as  are  not  fit  to  be  shoeblacks,"  the 
tendency  of  the  states  to  fail  back  from  regular  troops  upon 
the  militia,  "  a  destructive,  expensive,  and  disorderly  mob," 
—  all  these  complamts  from  the  commander-in-chief  show 
that  there  was  still  no  organization  of  the  army. 
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Dictator-  Alarmed  by  the  disasters  of  the  time,  Congress 
'•"»■  resolved,  "  that  General  Washington  shall  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  vested  with  full,  ample,  and  complete  powers  " 
to  raise,  officer,  and  equip  an  army.  To  provide  for  its 
necessities,  he  was  authorized  "to  lake,  wherever  he  may 
be,  whatever  he  may  want  for  the  use  of  the  army,  if  the  in- 
habitants will  not  sell  it,  aDowing  a  reasonable  price  for  the 
same."  He  was  also  commissioned  "  to  an-cat  and  confine 
pea^ons  who  refuse  to  take  the  contintmtal  currency,  or  are 
otherwise  disaffected  to  the  American  lause,"  (December 
27,  1776.)  This  commission  of  a  dictatorship,  the  last 
resort  of  the  inefFective  Congress,  and  yel  one  of  that  body's 
wisest  deeds,  was  to  continue  six  months.  It  was  after- 
wards renewed  in  much  the  same  terms.  But  the  powers 
were  too  dictatorial  for  such  a  mjjii  as  Washington  to  exer- 
cise fully ;  nor  did  the  partial  use  wMch  he  made  of  them 
effect  the  object  of  so  great  importance  in  his  eyes.  The 
war  went  on  without  any  thing  that  could  be  called  an  actual 
army  on  the  American  side. 

Paper  'ITie  want  of  an  army  sprang,  to  a  great  degree, 

money,  from  the  want  of  a  treasury.  Congress,  voting  all 
sorts  of  appropriations,  had  no  way  of  meeting  them  but  by 
continued  issues  of  paper  money.  These  soon  began  to 
depreciate ;  the  depreciation  rctjiiired  larger  amounts  to  be 
put  forth;  and  then  the  larger  amounts  added  to  the  depre- 
ciation. When  the  value  of  the  biUs  had  sunk  very  low, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  currency  by  recalling 
the  old  issues  and  sending  out  new  ones ;  but  these,  too, 
depreciated  fast.  Then  lotteries  were  resorted  to,  and 
loans,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  slates  were  called  in, 
and  taxes  raised  by  them  were  substituted  for  the  national 
bills.  But  ihe  embarrassments  of  the  finances  were  irreim- 
rable.  Every  year  added  to  the  debt  and  to  the  poverty  of 
the  nation. 
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Arrival  ^^  ^^^  midst  of  trials  so  various  and  so  profound, 
of  Lnfny-  ihei-e  was  a  thrill  of  hope.  It  was  caused  by  the 
Hixival  of  a  Frenchman,  not  yet  twenty  years  old, 
who  came  bearing  the  sympathies  of  the  old  world  to  the 
new.  "  It  was  the  last  combat  of  liberty,"  wrote  Lafayette, 
as  he  afterwards  recalled  his  early  inspirations.  "While  he 
was  hastening  his  departure  from  France,  tlie  news  of  tha 
defeats  in  New  York  arrived,  to  throw  the  American  cause 
inio  the  shade,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  commissioners  who 
had  been  sent  to  seek  supplies  in  France.  They  would 
have  dissuaded  the  young  Frenchman  from  his  projects. 
"  "We  must  be  of  good  cheer,"  he  replied ;  "  it  is  in  danger 
that  I  like  best  to  share  your  fortunes,"  Escaping  the  pur- 
suit of  the  government,  who  would  have  prevented  a  man 
of  so  high  a  rank  as  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  from  com- 
promising them  with  the  English  by  joining  the  Americans ; 
tearing  himself  from  a  brilliant  home,  and  a  wife  as  young 
in  years  as  he,  Lafayette  crossed  the  sea  in  his  own  vessel, 
and  reached  the  coast  of  Carolina  in  safety.  He  hastened 
to  Philadelphia  to  offer  his  services  to  Congress,  which, 
more  and  more  wont  to  be  behindhand  in  its  mission,  gave 
him  a  cold  welcome  through  the  committee  of  foreign 
affairs.  "  The  coldness  was  such,"  he  wrote,  "  as  lo  amount 
to  a  rejection  ;  but  without  being  disconcerted  by  the  man- 
ner of  the  members,  I  begged  them  to  return  to  the  hall, 
and  to  read  the  following  note  :  '  After  the  sacrifices  which 
I  have  made,  I  have  the  ri^t  to  demand  two  favors :  one 
is  to  serve  at  mj  own  expense,  the  other  to  commence  as  a 
volunteer.' "  Congress  was  touched,  and  appointed  the 
generous  stranger  a  major-general,  (July  31,  1777.)  He 
found  no  hesitalion  in  the  welcome  which  he  received  from 
Washington  on  their  first  meeting.  "  Make  my  head  quar- 
ters yoHr  home,"  was  the  warm  and  appreciative  greeting 
from  the  commander-in-chief  to  the  young  major-general. 
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The  army  and  the  people  imitated  Washington's  example, 
and  gave  their  confidence  to  the  noble  Frenchman,  with  joy 
tliat  their  cause  had  attracted  such  a  champion, 
jj^f^j  The  spring  of  1777  was  mai-ked  only  by  some 

of  Bur-  predatory  excursions  from  the  British  side  into  Con- 
^°'''''"  necticut,  and  from  the  American  into  Long  Island. 
The  summer  brought  about  the  evacuation  of  New  Jersey, 
as  has  been  mentioned.  But  the  British  refii-ed  only  to 
strike  harder  elsewhere.  A  weU-appointed  army  under 
General  Burgoyne  was  already  on  its  march  from  Canada 
to  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson.  As  this  descended,  it 
was  the  plan  of  the  British  in  New  York  to  ascend  the 
Hudson,  meeting  the  other  army,  and  cutting  off  the  com- 
munication between  New  England  and  her  sister  sfatea. 
It  was  a  promising  scheme,  and  the  first  movements  in  it 
were  successful.  BurgojTie  took  Ticonderoga,  and  sweet 
the  adjacent  country,  menacing  Northern  New  Tork  on  his 
right,  and  the  Green  Mountain  region  on  his  left.  General 
St.  Clair,  who  had  evacuated  Ticonderoga,  could  make  no 
resistance  ;  nor  was  his  superior  ofScer,  General  Schuyler, 
the  commander  of  the  northern  army,  in  any  position  to 
check  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  But  Schuyler  bore  up 
bravely ;  and  the  officers  under  him  did  their  part.  A 
British  detachment  against  Bennington  was  defeated  by 
John  Stark  and  his  New  England  militia,  (August  16.) 
Fort  Schuyler  was  defended  by  continental  ti-oops,  the 
British  retiring  on  the  approach  of  reenforeements  under 
Arnold,  (August  22.)  Just  as  these  reverses  had  checked 
the  advance  of  Burgoyne,  the  gallant  Schuyler  was  ousted 
of  his  command  to  make  room  for  General  Gates,  a  very 
■■  "inferior  man,  if  not  a  very  inferior  general.  He,  profiting 
by  the  preparations  of  his  predecessor,  met  the  British,  and 
defeating  them  in  two  actions  near  Saratoga,  (September 
19,  October  7,)  compelled  them  to  surrender.    Nearly  six 
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thousand  troops  laid  down  their  arms;  hut  more  than  twice 
that  number  were  now  collected  on  the  American  side, 
(October  16.) 

While  this  triumph  was  won,  losses  were  still 
a,e  Hud-  occurring  elsewhere.  The  advance  of  the  British 
kiida''°''  ^'^^  ^^^  York,  after  being  strangely  delayed,  be- 
gan ivith  the  capture  of  the  forts  which  protected 
the  Highlands,  (October  5-6.)  But  on  proceeding  some 
way  farther  up  the  river,  the  enemy  found  it  advisable  to 
return  to  New  York, 

j^^^  ^  The  main  army  of  Great  Britain  was  that  which 
Phiiadei-  Washington  had  to  deal  with  in  New  Jei-sey  and 
''  "*'  the  vicinity.  "  If  General  Howe  can  be  kept  at 
bay,"  wrote  the  commander-in-chief,  "  and  prevented  from 
effecting  his  principal  purposes,  the  successes  of  Greneral 
Burgoyne,  whatever  they  may  be,  must  be  pai'tial  and  tem- 
porary." After  much  uncertainly  as  to  the  intentions  of 
the  British  general,  he  suddenly  appeared  in  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  lauding,  prepared  to  advance  against  Philadel- 
phia, (August  25.)  Washington  immediately  marched  his 
entire  army  of  about,  eleven  thousand  to  stop  the  progress 
of  the  enemy.  Notwithstanding  the  superior  number  — 
about  seventeen  thousand  —  opposed  to  him,  Washington 
decided  that  battle  must  be  given  for  the  sake  of  Philadel- 
phia. After  various  skirmishes,  a  general  engagement  took 
place  by  the  Brandywine,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Americans,  (September  11.)  But  so  little  were  they  dis- 
pirited, that  their  commander  decided  upon  immediately 
lighting  a  second  battle,  which  was  prevented  only  by  a 
great  storm,  Washington  then  withdrew  towards  the  in- 
terior, and  Howe  took  possession  of  Philadelphia,  (Septem- 
ber 26.)  Not  yet  willing  to  abandon  the  city,  Washington 
attacked  the  main  division  of  the  British  encamped  at 
Germuntown.     At   tlie   very  moment   of  victory,  a   panic 
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seized  the  Americans,  and  they  retreated,  (October  4.) 
There  was  no  help  for  Philadelphia ;  it  was  decidedly  lost. 
The  contrast  between  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne 
torfa  e£-  3"^  tli6  '<>s^  "f  Philadelphia  was  made  a  matter 
barjias-  Qf  reproach  to  the  commander-in-chief.  Let  him 
make  his  own  defence.  "  I  was  left,"  he  says,  "  to 
fight  two  battles,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  save  Philadelphia, 
wilh  less  numbers  than  composed  the  army  of  my  ant^o- 
nist.  .  .  .  Had  the  same  spirit  pervaded  the  people 
of  this  and  the  neighboring  states,  .  .  .  as  the  states 
of  New  York  and  New  England,  ...  we  might  be- 
fore this  time  have  had  General  Howe  nearly  in  the 
situation  of  General  Burgoyne,  with  this  difference  —  that 
tlie  former  would  never  have  been  out  of  reach  of  his  ships, 
whilst  the  latter  increased  his  danger  every  step  he  look." 
More  than  this,  Washington  conducted  his  operations  in  a 
district  where  great  disaffection  to  the  American  cause  cut 
off  supplies  for  the  army,  and  intelligence  of  the  enemy. 
To  have  done  what  he  did,  notwithstanding  these  embar- 
rassments, was  greater  than  a  victory.  It  was  felt  to  be  so 
at  the  time.  "  Nothing,"  s^d  the  French  minister,  the 
Count  de  Vergennes,  to  the  American  commissioners  in 
France, — "nothing  has  struck  me  so  much  as  General 
Washington's  attacking  and  giving  battle  to  General 
Howe's  army :  to  bring  an  army,  rmsed  within  a  year, 
to  this,  promises  every  thing." 

^P  The  enemy  were  not  yet  secure  in  Philadelphia, 
the  Deia-  the  Delaware  below  the  city  being  still  in  the  pos- 
"**"■  session  of  the  Americans.  Nor  did  they  give  it  up 
without  a  struggle.  Fort  Mercer,  upon  the  Jersey  shore,, 
was  gallantly  defended  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Christo- 
pher Greene  ag^nst  a  Hessian  attack,  (October  22 ;) 
but  when  Fort  llilHin,  upon  an  island  in  the  river,  gave 
way  after  a  noble  struggle,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sam- 
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nel  Smith,  (November  15,)  Fort  Mercer  was  evaeuattd, 
and  the  Delaware  was  lost,  (November  20.)  An  attack 
meditated  by  the  Americans  upon  Philadelphia,  and  one 
attempted  by  the  British  upon  the  American  camp  at 
Wbitemarsh,  (December  5-8,)  resulted  in  nothing.  The 
operations  of  1777  were  ended. 

Wickes'a  One  enterprise  of  the  year  is  not  to  be  passed 
cruise.  Q-ver.  Captain  Wickes,  of  the  cruiser  Reprisal, 
after  distinguishing  himself  in  the  "West  Indies,  sailed  for 
France  in  the  autumn  of  1776.  Encouraged  by  his  suc- 
cess in  making  prizes  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  Wickes  stai-ted 
on  a  cruise  round  Ireland  in  the  following  summer,  (1777.) 
Attended  by  the  Lexington  and  the  Dolphin,  the  Reprisal 
swept  the  Irish  and  the  English  seas  of  their  merchantmen. 
But  on  the  way  to  America,  the  Lexington  was  captured, 
and  the  Reprisal,  with  the  gallant  Wickes  and  all  his  crew, 
was  lost  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  It  was  for  the 
navy,  of  which  Wickes  was  so  great  an  ornament,  that  a 
national  flag  had  been  adopted  in  the  summer  ui'  his  cruise, 
(June  14.) 

"  I  see  plainly,"  wrote  Lafayette  to  Waphington, 
agflinst  ^t  the  close  of  the  year,  '■  that  America  can  defend 
Washing-  herself,  if  proper  measures  ai'e  taken  ;  but  I  begin 
to  fear  that  she  may  be  lost  by  herself  and  her  own 
sons.  Wben  I  was  in  Europe,  I  thought  that  here  almost 
every  man  was  a  lover  of  liberty,  and  would  rather  die 
free  tban  live  a  slave.  You  can  conceive  my  astonishment, 
when  I  saw  Ihat  toryism  was  as  apparently  professed  aa 
whi^ism  itself."  "  We  must  not,"  replied  Washington,  "  in 
so  great  a  contest,  expect  to  meet  with  nothing  but  sun- 
shine." These  mournful  complmnts,  this  cheerful  answer, 
referred  to  an  intrigue  that  had  been  formed  against  Wash- 
ington, for  the  purpose  of  displacing  him  from  his  com- 
mand.    Generals  Gates  and  Mifflin,  both  members  of  the 
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board  of  wa»,  lately  organized,  with  Conway,  a  foreign 
general  ia  the  service,  were  at  the  head  of  a  caba],  whicU 
was  secretly  supported  by  some  members  of  Congress. 
Had  their  unworthy  plots  prevailed,  had  theii-  anonyraoua 
letters  to  the  civil  authorities,  and  their  underhand  appeals 
to  military  men,  succeeded,  Washington  would  have  been 
superseded  by  Gates  or  by  Lee,  it  was  uncertsun  wliich, 
both  of  British  birth,  both  of  fitr  more  selfishness  than 
magnanimity,  of  far  more  pretension  than  power.  Gates, 
as  we  shall  read  hereatter,  met  the  most  utter  of  all  the 
defeats,  Lee  conducted  the  most  shameful  of  all  the 
retreats,  ia  which  the  Americans  were  involved.  Happily 
for  the  struggling  nation,  these  men  were  not  its  leadei-s. 
The  cabal  in  which  they  were  involved  fell  asunder ;  yet 
without  crushing  them  beneath  its  niins.  Tliey  retained 
their  ofSces  and  their  honors,  as  well  as  Washington. 
Array  Tho  army  was  full  of  quarrels.     Sectional  jeal- 

qqai-reis.  Qugjeg  were  active,  the  northern  man  distrusting  the 
southern,  and  the  southern  the  northern.  National  jeal- 
ousies were  equally  rife,  the  American  officers  opposing 
the  foreign,  and  the  foreign  officers  the  American.  More 
serious,  because  more  reasonable,  were  the  aagiy  feelings 
excited  in  the  army  against  Congress,  now  for  its  inter- 
ference, and  now  for  its  neglect.  Much  ill  will  on  both 
sides  iras  excited  by  the  question  of  half  pay  for  life  to  the 
officers ;  it  being  opposed  in  Congress,  and  settled  only  by 
a  compromise  of  half  pay  foe  seven  years  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war.  Washington  contended  with  all  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  strength  of  his  nature  against  the  jeal- 
ousy which  Congress  unhappily  entertained  of  the  army. 
' "  The  prejudices  of  other  countries,"  as  he  says,  "  iiave 
only  gone  to  them  [the  troops]  in  time  of  peace,  .  .  . 
It  is  our  policy  to  be  prejudiced  agsunst  them  in  time  of 
war ;  though  they  are  cilizens,  having  all  the  ties  and 
interests  of  citizens." 
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The  cxiierieiice  of  the  past  twelvemonth  Lad 
caller-  given  Washington  more  eonfldence  in  his  soldiers. 
'"*'■  He  had  had  time  to  learn  their  better  points,  their 
enthusiasm,  their  endurance,  their  devotion.  The  winter 
following  the  loss  of  Philadelphia  was  one  of  cruel  suffer- 
ings, and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  borne  formed  a 
new  link  between  the  troops  and  the  commander.  His 
remonstrances  gainst  the  jealousies  of  Congress  are  accom- 
panied by  representations  of  the  agonies  of  the  army. 
"  Without  arrogance  or  the  smallest  deviation  from  truth, 
it  may  be  said  tliat  no  history  now  extant  can  furnish  an 
instance  of  an  army's  Buffering  such  hardships  as  ours  has 
done,  bearing  them  with  the  same  patience  and  fortitude. 
To  see  men  without  clothes  to  cover  their  nakedness,  with- 
out blankets  to  lie  on,  without  shoes,  (for  tlie  want  of 
which  their  marches  might  be  traced  by  the  blood  from 
their  feet,)  and  almost  as  often  without  provisions  as  with 
them ;  marching  through  frost  and  snow,  and  at  Christmas 
taking  up  their  winter  quarters  within  a  day's  march  of  the 
enemy,  without  a  house  or  hut  to  cover  them,  till  they 
could  be  built,  and  submitting  without  a  murmur,  is  a  proof 
of  patience  and  obedience  which,  in  my  opinion,  can  scarce 
be  paa'alleled."  This  story,  at  once  so  heroic  and  so  sad,  is 
dated  from  Valley  Forge. 

Congress,  meanwhile,  though  finding  time  to  abet 
of  Con-  the  enemies  of  Washington,  and  to  suspect  his  faith- 
KTOH.  £|jj  followers,  was  far  from  active  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  nation.  Great  changes  had  taken 
place  in  the  composition  of  the  assembly.  Many  of  tlie 
earlier  members  had  retired,  some  to  the  offices  of  their 
respective  states,  some  to  the  field,  some  to  diplomacy,  some 
to  private  life.  But  a  very  small  number  attended  the 
sessions  ;  twenty-five  or  thirty  making  what  was  now  con- 
sidered quite  a  full  Congress.  "  America  once  had  a  repre- 
sentation," wrote  Alexander  Hamilton,  one  of  Washington's 
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aids,  from  head  quarters,  "  that  would  do  honor  to  any  aga 
or  nation.  The  present  falling  olf  is  very  alarming  and 
dangerous," 

^^^^^  Tlie  question  of  foreign  alliances  had  been  started 

witii  at  an  early  date.  It  met  with  very  considerable 
opposition.  The  more  earnest  spirits  thought  it 
humiliating  to  court  the  protection  of  the  European  pow- 
ers. They  also  thought  it  more  likely  to  increase  the  dan- 
gers than  the  resources  of  the  coimtry  to  be  drawn  into 
the  interests  and  the  intrigues  of  tlie  old  world.  But  as 
time  passed,  and  the  difficulties  of  tJie  war  increased,  the 
tendency  to  foreign  connections  grew  stronger.  Before 
the  declaration  of  independence,  Silas  Deane  was  sent 
to  France,  as  an  agent,  with  hijits  of  an  alliance.  Ere  he 
reached  his  destination,  a  secret  subsidy  had  been  promised 
to  the  Americans.  Meanwhile  a  committee  of  Congress 
was  appointed  "to  prepare  a  plan  of  treaties  to  be  proposed 
to  foreign  powers,"  (June,  1776.)  Their  plan  being  adopt- 
ed, Deane,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Arthur  Lee,  of  Vir- 
ginia, were  appointed  commissioners  to  France,  (Septem- 
ber ;)  others  being  sent  to  Spain,  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
Tuscany,  (December,)  The  French  envoys,  amongst 
whom  Deane  gave  place  to  John  Adams,  devoted  quite 
as  much  attention  to  their  own  disputes  as  to  the  negotia- 
tions with  which  they  were  intrusted.  But  the  disposition 
of  France  against  her  old  enemy  of  England  was  too 
decided  to  require  much  diplomacy  on  the  part  of  America. 
After  a  year's  delay,  a  treaty  between  the  French  king, 
Louis  XVI.,  and  the  United  States  was  made,  (January  30, 
February  6,  1778,)  and  ratified,  (May  5.) 

The  news  of  the  treaty  broke  like  a  thunderbolt 
concilia-  upon  the  British  ministry.  Three  years  had  their 
"°°'  armies,  superior  both  in  discipline  and  in  number, 
contended  against  the  so-called  I'ebels  ;  and  what  had  been 
gained  ?     A  few  towns  on  the  seaboard,  New  York,  New- 
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than  war,  especially  if  the  French  were  to  be  parties  m  the 
strife.  Accordingly,  Lord  North  laid  before  Pariiament  a 
bill  renouncing  the  purpose  of  taxing  America,  and  another 
providing  for  commissioners  to  bring  about  a  i^econciliation, 
(Februajy  17.)  The  bills  were  passed,  and  three  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  to  act  with  the  military  and  the 
naval  commanders  in  procuring  the  submission  of  the 
United  "States.  To  their  proposals  Congress  returned  an 
answer  on  the  anniversary  of  Bunker  Hill,  refusing  to  enter 
into  any  negotiations  until  the  independence  of  the  nation 
was  recognized.  The  commissioners  appealed  from  Con-  ■ 
gress  to  the  stales ;  but  in  vain.  Their  mission  was  fruit- 
less, except  in  proving  that  the  United  States  would  never 
relapse  into  British  colonies. 

Desirous  of  concentrating  his  forces  before  the 
of  Phiia-  French  appeared  in  the  field.  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
deiptu..  ^^^  jj^^  British  commander-in-chief,  evacuated 
Philadelphia,  (June  18.)  Washington  inslantly  set  out 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Coming  up  with  them  in  a  few 
days,  he  ordered  General  Lee,  commanding  the  van  of  the 
army,  to  tegin  the  attack  in  the  morning.  Lee  began  it 
by  making  a  retreat,  notwithstanding  the  remonsti-ances  of 
LafayetFe,  who  had  held  the  command  until  within  a  few 
hours.  But  for  "Washington's  coming  up  in  time  to  arrest 
19* 
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the  flight  of  the  troops  under  Lee,  and  fo  protect  the  ad- 
vance of  hiis  own  soldiers,  the  army  would  have  been  lost. 
As  it  was,  he  formed  his  line  and  drove  the  British  from 
the  field  of  Monmouth,  (June  28.)  They  stole  away  in  the 
night,  and  reached  New  York  with  still  more  loss  from  de- 
sertion than  from  battle. 

pfpssea-  -^^  about  the  same  time,  a  Virginia  expedition, 

Eton  of  under  the  command  of  Mtyor  Clarke,  surprised  the 
British  garrison  at  Kaskaskia,  (July  4,)  and  took 
possession  of  the  surrounding  villages.  The  more  important 
post  of  Vincennes  was  afterwards  secured  by  the  aid  of  its 
French  inhabitants.*  The  country  was  organized  as  a  part 
of  Virginia,  under  the  name  of  Illinois  county. 
End  of  Thus  the  end  of  the  period  finds  the  Americans 
the  conquerors  as  well  as  the  British.     K  the  latter  liave 

p"""  ■  jij^yf  York  and  Newpoi't,  with  their  neighborhoods, 
the  former  are  in  possession  of  Illinois.  The  main  forces  on 
either  side  are  again  where  t^ey  were  at  the  beginmng  of  flie 
period,  save  that  the  Biitish  are  now  in  New  York,  and 
the  Americans  waiting  their  opportunity  fo  retake  the  city. 
"  It  is  not  a  little  pleasing,  nor  less  wonderful  to  contem- 
plate," wTOte  Washington  from  his  camp  at  White  Plains, 
"  that  after  two  yeara'  manceuvring,  and  undergoing  the 
strangest  vicissitudes  that  perhaps  ever  attended  any  one 
contest  sine*  the  creation,  both  armies  are  brought  back  to 
the  very  point  they  set  out  from,  and  that  the  offending 
pai-ty  at  the  begitming  is  now  reduced  to  the  use  of  the 
spade  and  pickaxe  for  defence.  The  hand  of  Providence 
has  been  so  conspicuous  in  all  this,  lliat  he  need  be  worse 
,  than  aa  infidel  that  lacks  faith,  and  moi-e  tlian  wicked  that 
has  not  gratitude  enough  to  acknowledge  his  obligations." 
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charoc-  TiiE  third  and  last  period  of  the  war  extends 
tfrisUci  fyf^jji  July^  1778,  to  January,  1784,  five  years  and  a 
half.  Its  chai-actevistics  are,  the  alliance  of  the  French 
with  the  Americans,  and  the  concentration  of  the  more 
important  operatioDs  in  the  Southern  States.  These  points, 
it  is  to  be  noted,  are  precisely  the  opposite  of  those  wliich 
characterized  the  preceding  period. 

The  first  minister  of  France  to  the  United  States, 
recorer  M.  Gerard,  came  accompanied  by  a  fleet  and  army, 
Newport,  ^^^^j,  D'Estmng,  (July.)  "  Unforeseen  and  unfer 
vorable  circumstances,"  as  Washington  wrote,  "  lessened  the 
importance  of  the  French  services  in  a  great  degree."  In 
the  first  place,  the  arrival  was  just  late  enough  to  miss  the 
opportunity  of  surprising  the  British  fleet  in  the  Delaware, 
not  to  mention  the  British  army  on  its  retreat  to  New  York. 
In  the  next  place,  the  French  vessels  proved  to  he  of  too 
great  draught  to  penetrate  the  channel  and  cooperate  in  an 
attack  upon  New  York,  Thus  disappointing  and  disap- 
pointed, D-'EstMng  engaged  in  an  enterprise  against  New- 
port, still  in  British  hands.  It  proved  another  failure. 
But  not  through  the  French  alone ;  the  American  troops 
that  were  to  enter  the  island  at  the  north  being  greatly  be- 
hindhand.    The  same  day  that  they  took  their  place,  under 

(223) 
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Sullivan,  Greene,  and  Lafayette,  the  French  left  theirs  at 
the  lower  end  of  tlie  island  in  order  lo  meet  the  British  fleet 
arriving  from  New  York,  (August  10.)  A  severe  storm 
prevented  more  than  a  partial  engagement ;  but  D'Estaing 
returned  to  Newport  only  to  plead  the  injuries  received  in 
the  gale  as  compelliug  his  retirement  to  Boston  for  repairs. 
The  orders  of  the  French  government  liad  been  peremptory 
thM  in  case  of  any  damage  to  the  fleet  it  fhoiild  put  into 
port  at  once.  So  far  was  D'Estaing  from  avoiding  action 
on  personal  grounds,  that  when  Lafayette  hurried  to  Bos- 
ton to  pei-suade  his  countrymen  to  return,  the  commander 
offpred  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  until  the  fleet  should  be  refits 
ted.  The  Ameiican--  however,  talked  of  desertion  and  of 
inefficiency, — so  ft eely,  indeed,  as  to  affiont  their  faithful 
Lafayette.  At  the  same  time  laige  numbers  of  them  imi- 
tated the  verj  cours-e  which  thej  censured,  by  deserting 
iheir  own  army  The  remaining  iorces  retreated  fi'om  their 
lines  to  the  noi  them  end  of  the  laland  and  after  an  en- 
gagement, withdrew  to  the  m'^inl'uid  (August  30.)  It 
required  all  the  good  offices  of  Lafajette,  of  Washington, 
and  of  Congress,  to  keep  the  pe'»ce  between  the  Americans 
and  their  alliei  D  Estamg,  soothed  b^  the  language  of 
those  whom  he  most  lespecttd,  was  pro^oked  on  the  other 
band,  by  the  hostihty  of  the  masses  both  in  the  army  and 
amongst  the  peo[  le  Collisions  betneen  his  men  and  the 
Bostonians  kept  up  his  disgust ,  and  wlipn  his  fleet  was  re- 
paired, he  sailed  foi  the  West  Indies,  (November.) 

The  summer  and  autumn  passed  away  without 
and  In-  ^^J  further  exertions  of  moment  upon  the  American 
diin  nv-  g;^g_  Qn  the  part  of  the  British,  there  was  nothing 
attempted  that  would  not  have  been  far  better  unal- 
tempted.  Marauding  parties  from  Newport  went  against 
New  Bedford  and  Fairhaven.  Others  from  New  York 
went  against  Little  Egg  Harbor.     Tories  and  Indians — 
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*  a  collection  of  banditii,"  as  they  were  rightly  styled  by 
Washington,  descended  from  the  northern  country  to  wreak 
massacre  at  Wyoming  and  at  Cherry  Valley,  The  war 
eeemed  to  be  assuming  a  new  character :  it  was  one  of 
ravages  unworthy  of  any  cause,  and  most  unworthy  of  such 
a  cause  as  the  British  professed  to  be. 

Affairs  were  at  a  low  stat«  amongst  the  Ameri- 
American  cans.  "  The  common  interests  of  America,"  wrote 
'''^'^'  Washington  at  the  cioseof  1778,  "are  mouldering 
and  sinking  into  irretrievable  ruin."  Was  lie  who  had 
never  despaired  at  length  despairing  ?  There  was  reason 
to  do  so.  "  If  I  were  to  be  called  upon,"  he  said,  "  to  draw 
a  picture  of  the  times  and  of  men,  from  what  I  have  seen, 
heard,  and  in  part  know,  I  should  in  one  word  say  that  idle- 
ness, dissipation,  and  extravagance  seem  to  have  laid  fest 
bold  upon  most  of  them;  that  speculation,  peculation,  and 
an  insatiable  thirst  for  riches  seem  to  have  got  the  better 
of  every  other  consideration,  and  alma=t  of  every  order  of 
men ;  that  party  disputes  and  personal  quarrels  are  the 
great  business  of  the  day ;  whilst  the  momentous  concerns 
of  an  empire,  a  great  and  accumulating  debt,  mined  finances, 
depreciated  money,  and  want  of  credit,  which,  in  its  conse- 
quences, is  the  want  of  every  thing,  are  but  secondary  con- 
siderations, and  postponed  from  day  to  day,  from  week  to 
•week,  as  if  our  affairs  wore  the  most  promising  aspect. 
After  drawing  this  picture,  which  from  my  soul  I  believe  to 
be  a  true  one,  I  need  not  repeat  to  you  that  I  am  alarmed, 
and  wish  to  see  my  countrymen  roused."  This  gloomy 
sketch  is  of  the  government  —  Congress  and  the  various 
officials  at  Pliiladelphia,  What  was  true  of  the  govern- 
ment was  true  of  the  people,  save  only  the  diminishing 
rather  tiian  increasing  class  to  which  we  have  frequently 
referred,  as  constituting  the  strength  of  the  nation. 

A  border  warfare  had  been  carried  on  during  two  suc- 
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i,os»ot  cessive  summers,  (1777-78,)  between  East  Florida 
Georgia.  ^^^  Georgia.  The  British  autiiorities  sent  parties 
from  their  garrisons,  on  one  side,  and  on  tlie  other,  the 
Americaus,  chieliy  Georgians  and  Carolinians,  mustered 
their  mihtia.  NoUiing,  however,  but  alarm  and  bloodshed 
had  been  accomplished,  when,  at  the  close  of  1778,  a  serious 
invasion  of  Georgia  was  planned  by  the  British  commander. 
Twenty-five  hundred  troops  from  New  York,  under  the 
commajid  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Campbell,  landed  near  Sa- 
vannah. Hardly  nine  hundred  Americans,  under  General 
Howe,  were  there  to  oppose  them ;  and,  after  a  short  en- 
counter, the  town  was  taken,  (December  29.)  A  few  days 
later,  the  only  other  strong  place  upon  the  seaboard,  Sun- 
bury,  surrendered  to  a  force  of  two  thousand  British,  ad- 
vancing, under  General  Prevost,  from  Florida.  Prevost, 
taking  command  of  the  united  forces  of  the  British,  sent 
Colonel  Campbell  against  Augusta.  The  expedition,  suc- 
cessful at  first,  was  soon  so  thieatened  by  the  operations  of 
various  partisans,  and  by  those  of  General  Lincoln,  the 
commander  of  the  contmental  troops,  that  Campbell  evacu- 
ated Augusta  after  a  fortnight's  possession.  Prevost  then 
advanced  from  Savannah.  An  American  force,  under 
General  Ashe,  was  routed  at  Brier  Creek,  and  Georgia  was 
lost,  (March  4,  1779.)  A  few  months  lator.  Sir  James 
Wright,  the  royal  governor  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
returned  and  set  up  the  provincial  government  once  more. 
_  The  conqueror  of  Georgia  aspired  to  become  the 

chariM-  conqueror  of  Carolina.  With  chosen  troops,  and  a 
""  numerous  body  of  Indians,  Prevost  set  out  against 
Charleston.  He  w^  met  before  that  town  by  the  legion 
under  Count  Pulaski,  a  Pole  who  had  been  in  the  American 
service  for  nearly  two  years  ;  but  Pulaski's  men  were  scat- 
tered, and  Prevost  pressed  on.  The  militia,  assembled  for 
the  defence  of  the  place,  were  under  the  orders  of  Governor 
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Eutledge ;  the  continental  troops  under  tiiose  of  CLarleston's 
earlier  defender,  Moultiie.  IJut  the  disparity  of  forces  was 
fearful,  and  proposals  tor  sunenderwere  under  considera- 
tion, when  the  appioach  of  Genei-ai  Lincoln  ivitli  his  army 
compelled  the  Bntish  to  letire,  (May  12,)  It  was  more 
than  a  month,  however,  before  they  left  the  adjacent  coun- 
try. They  then  withdrew  to  Savannah  and  St.  Augustine. 
raUuTBto  "^^^  Americans  were  by  no  means  disposed  to 
regcver  acquicsce  in  the  loss  of  Gieorgia.  On  the  reappear- 
^™-  ance  of  the  French  fleet,  under  D'Estaing,  jjter  a 
successful  cruise  in  the  West  Indies,  he  consented  to 
join  General  Lincoln  in  an  attack  on  Savannah,  (Septem- 
ber.) But  he  was  too  apprehensive  of  being  surprised  by 
the  British  fleet,  as  well  as  too  desirous  of  getting  back  to 
the  larger  operations  in  the  West  Lidies,  to  be  a  uscfiil  ally. 
The  impatience  of  D'Estaing  pi-ecipiiated  an  assault  upon 
the  town,  in  which  Pulaski  fell,  and  both  the  French  and 
the  Americans  suffered  great  loss,  (October  9.)  The 
French  sailed  southward;  the  Americans  retired  to  the  inte- 
rior, leaving  Savannah  to  the  enemy. 

Invasion  Previously  to  the  events  last  described,  Yii^inia 
of  v!r.  had  been  invaded.  An  expedition  from  New  York, 
*■  landing  at  Portsmouth,  plundered  that  town  and  ail 
the  neighboring  country.  Not  a  blow  was  struck  against 
the  foil.  But  booty  rather  than  conquest  being  their  ob- 
ject, they  withdrew,  (May.) 

0  Eraii  s  '^^^  operations  in  the  north  during  the  year  were 
In  the  of  altogether  inferior  importance.  As  the  main 
body  of  the  British  continued  at  New  York,  Wash- 
ington kept  his  small  army  in  that  vicinity.  But  he  had  no 
plans  of  decisive  action.  On  making  his  preparations  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  he  resolved  upon  an  offensive 
course  towards  the  Indians  of  Western  New  York,  whose 
repeated  hostilities,  iu  conjunction  with  the  British,  were 
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chastised  by  an  American  expedition  nnder  General  Sulli- 
van, (August  and  September.)  In  relation  to  the  Britisli, 
Wasliington  could  hold  only  a  defensive  attitude.  Yet, 
when  Stony  Point  and  Verplanck  Point  were  taken,  to  the 
great  peril  of  the  Highland  fortifications,  as  well  as  to  the 
great  interruption  of  intercourse  with  New  England,  Wash- 
ington decided  upon  striking  a  blow.  A  gallant  party, 
under  the  gallant  Wayne,  surprised  the  strong  works  which 
the  British  had  constructed  at  Slony  Point,  (July  15,)  and, 
though  obliged  to  evacuate  them,  destroyed  them,  and  re^ 
covered  the  Hudson,  that  is,  the  part  which  had  been 
recently  taken  from  the  Americans.  The  fortification  of 
West  Point  was  undertaken,  as  an  additional  safeguard.  In 
other  directions,  beyond  the  immediate  reach  of  Washing- 
ton, although  never  beyond  his  interest  and  his  influence,  the 
movements  of  the  year  were  still  less  effective.  Connecti- 
cut was  invaded  by  a  British  force  from  New  York, 
and  great  was  the  devastation,  yet  not  without  resistance, 
(July )  At  the  same  period,  a  force  from  Massachusetts 
assailf  d  i  post  which  the  British  had  taken  on  the  Penob- 
scot, but  wjth  great  loss.  Some  months  later,  apprehen- 
Bioni  of  the  French  fleet  induced  the  British  commander 
to  di-a«  m  his  outposts  on  the  Hudson  and  to  evacuate 
Ncwpoil,  (October.)  These  movements,  effected  without 
loss,  or  even  collision,  were  the  only  ones  of  any  strong 
beai-ing  upon  tlie  issue  of  the  war. 

Jena's  Par  away,  upon  the  coasts  of  Great  Britdn  itself, 
cruiBBs.  ti^g  ^j^j.  ^^33  ^^^  extended.  Following  in  the  track 
of  the  brave  Wickes,  John  Paul  Jones  sailed  in  the  Ranger 
from  France  to  the  coast  of  England  and  Scotland,  entering 
Whitehaven,  where  he  took  the  fortifications  and  fired  the 
shipping  of  the  fort  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1778.  In 
the  spring  of  the  following  year,  Jones  being  then  in 
France,  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  take  the  naval  com- 
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mand  of  an  expeditioQ  in  which  Lafayette  was  to  be  the 
general-in-chief,  the  object  being  nodiing  less  than  the  inva^ 
sion  of  Englaud.  This  project  failing,  Jones  got  to  sea  in 
summer,  with  a  squadi-on  of  seven  sail,  ft-om  a  French  port. 
Although  much  embarrassed  by  the  jnsubordiuate  conduct 
of  one  of  his  chief  officers,  Jones  pursued  his  cruise  with 
gi-eat  success  a!ong  the  Scotch  coast.  Thence  descending 
on  the  eastern  side  of  England,  he  encountei-ed  a  fleet  of 
merchantmen,  under  convoy  of  two  vessels  of  war.  The 
two  were  at  once  engaged — the  larger,  the  Serapis,  by 
Jones's  Bonhomme  Eicliard,  and  the  smaller,  the  Countess 
of  Scarborough,  by  the  Pallas,  under  Captain  Cottineau. 
It  was  a  fearful  and  a  remarkable  action.  Jones  was  ex- 
posed not  only  to  the  fire  of  his  antagonist,  but  to  tliat  of  one 
of  his  own  vessels,  fi^m  the  treachei-y  or  the  incompetency 
of  its  commander ;  and  so  completely  battered  was  his  ship, 
the  Bonhomme  Richard,  that  it  went  down  sixteen  hours 
after  the  surrender  of  the  Serapis.  The  other  British  ves- 
sel also  surrendered,  (September  23,  1779.)  Tlie  brave 
victor  made  his  way  safely  to  Holland.* 
SpiiB  In  The  war  was  gathering  fresh  combatants.  Spain, 
the  war.  after  vainly  offering  her  mediation  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  entered  into  the  lists  oa  the  side  of  the 
latter  power,  (June,  1779.)  There  was  no  thought  of  the 
United  States  in  the  transaction,  John  Jay,  hastily  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Spain,  (September,)  could  not  obtain  a 
recognition  of  American  independence.  But  the  "United 
States  hailed  the  entrance  of  a  new  nation  into  the  arena. 
It  was  so  much  against  their  enemy,  however  little  it  was 
for  themselves. 

The  beginning  of  1780  beheld  large  detachments  from 
the  British  at  New  York,  under  Clinton,  the  commander-m- 
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Lofflof     *^^'^^  himself,  on  tlieir  way  southward.     Cliarksfoii, 
South       twice  ah^dy  assailed  in  vain,  was  the  first  objecL 

The  siege  btgaii  with  five  tliousand  Bntisli  against 
fifteen  hundred  Americans,  (April  11 ;)  the  numbers  after- 
wards inciea,  uig  to  e  ght  thousand  on  the  British  side  a,ud 
three  thousand  on  the  American.  The  naval  forces  of  tlic 
attack  and  the  defi  nee  were  still  more  unequal,  Lincoln, 
yet  in  command  of  the  southern  anny,  made  a  brave  resist- 
ance, but  waa  of  oour  e  overpowered.  The  loss  of  Charles- 
ton (May  12)  wa,  followed  by  the  loss  of  the  state,  or  the 
greater  part  of  it.  Thi-ee  expeditioas,  tlie  chief  under  Lord 
Comwallis,  penetrated  into  tlie  interior  without  meeting  any 
repulse.  So  complete  was  the  prostration  of  South  Cai-o- 
hna,  that  Clinton  returned  to  New  Tork,  leaving  Cornwallis 
to  retain  and  to  extend  the  conquest  which  had  been  made, 
(June.) 

Failure  to     ■'^"  '"'^  ""*  ^^'^  ^***'-     ^^^  partisans  of  South 
recover     Carolina,  like  those  of  Georgia,  held  out  in    tlie 

upper  country,  whence  they  made  frequent  du.-^ceuls 
upon  the  British  posts.  The  names  of  Thomas  Sumter 
and  Francis  Marion  recall  many  a  chivalrous  enterprise. 
Continental  troops  and  militia  were  marching  from  the  north 
under  De  Kalb,  the  companion  of  Lafayetle  in  Iiis  voyage, 
and  under  Gates,  who  assumed  the  command  in  North  Car- 
olina, (July.)  Thence  entering  South  Carolina  in  the 
hope  of  recovering  it  from  its  conquerors.  Gates  encountered 
Cornwallis  near  Camden,  and,  although  much  superior  in 
numbers,  was  routed,  —  the  militia  of  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia  leaving  the  few  continental  troops  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  battle  in  vain.  The  brave  De  Kalb  fell  a  sac- 
rifice upon  the  field,  (August  16.)  Two  days  afterwards, 
Sumter  was  surprised  by  the  British  cavalry  under  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Tarleton,  and  his  party  scattered.  Marion 
was  at  the  same  time  driven  info  North  Carolina. 
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mp  an  II  m  n  on  h  po  bdi  y  of  a  pro  >o  il  m 
hBtihiaheb  a  hdbe  acknow  d  d  o 
be  nd  pend  n  f  e  C  bna  b  No  i  a  d  Sou  h  d 
Gleorgia,  were  suirendeicd.  ba<h  a  proposition  was  neier 
made ;  but  it  must  have  been  thought  of  and  talked  about. 
Such,  too,  were  the  sectional  divisions  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, that  there  were  some  to  whom  the  abandonment  of 
the  south  wore  no  look  of  horror  or  of  wrong, 
itsde-  Fortunately  there  were  others,  and  a  far  greater 

ftnoa.  number,  who  never  hesitated  at  the  necessity  of  de- 
fending their  southern  brothers.  Washington,  still  on  the 
watch  about  New  York,  turned  anxious  glances  to  the  oper- 
ations at  the  south.  "Tlie  affairs  of  the  Southern  States," 
he  wrote  to  the  president  of  Congress,  "  seem  to  be  so  ex- 
ceedingly disordered,  and  their  resources  so  mueh  exhausted, 
that  wliatever  may  be  undertaken  there  must  chiefly  depend 
on  the  means  carried  from  hence.  If  these  fail,  we  shall  be 
condemned  to  a,  disgraceful  and  fatal  inactivity."  When 
Gates  proved  incompetent  to  the  work,  Washington  ap- 
pointed his  best  officer.  Major  General  Greene,  to  save  the 
invaded  states  and  to  keep  the  country  whole,  (October.) 
DarkoMs  "'■''  **^  ^  ^^^^  *™^'  ^'^"^  ^  ^^^  north.  Washing- 
iD  the  ton  had  looked  forward,  at  the  opening  of  the  year, 
to  an  active  campaign ;  but  the  hopes  of  his  heart 
died  out  one  by  one.  Lafayette,  returning  from  a  year's 
absence  in  France,  whei-e  he  had  been  unwearied  in  uphold- 
ing the  interests  of  America,  announced  the  coming  of  an 
armament,  both  land  and  niival,  from  his  country.     This 
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amved  at  Newport,  (July,)  and  there  it  remained  dur^ 
ing  the  rest  of  the  year,  blockaded  by  a  British  fleet. 
Washington's  plans  of  an  attack  with  the  French  upon  New 
York  fell  through,  to  his  great  disappointment.  What  the 
French  thought  of  the  state  of  things  may  be  gathered  from 
a  despatch  of  their  commander,  the  Count  de  Eocliambeau, 
to  the  govemmect.  "Upon  our  arrival  here,"  he  writes, 
"  the  country  was  in  consternation.  The  paper  money  bad 
fallen  to  sixty  for  one.  ...  I  landed  with  my  staff 
without  troops;  nobody  appeared  in  the  streets;  ihMe  at 
the  windows  looked  sad  and  depressed.  .  .  .  Send  us 
troops,  ships,  and  money,  but  do  not  depend  upon  this  peo- 
ple or  upon  their  means."  *  It  w^  soon  aflerwards  that 
W^hington  wrote,  "  If  either  the  temper  or  the  resources 
of  the  country  wil!  not  admit  of  an  alteration,  we  may  ex- 
pect soon  to  be  reduced  to  the  humiliating  condiUon  of 
seeing  the  cause  of  America  in  America  upheld  by  foreign 
arms."  "  But  I  ^ve  it  jb  ray  opinion,"  he  wrote  again, 
"that  a  foreign  loan  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war."  '  The  autumn  came,  and  Benedict 
Arnold,  one  of  the  officers  upon  whom  the  military  fortunes 
of  the  nation  had  most  depended,  all  but  succeeded  in 
betraying  West  Point  to  the  enemy,  (September.)  He 
escaped,  leaving  Major  Andre,  with  whom  he  had  been 
treating,  to  die  the  death  of  a  spy.  A  descent,  partly  of 
British,  partly  of  loyalist  Americans,  and  partly  of  Indians, 
surprised  the  fortresses  and  devastated  the  fields  of  Northern 
New  York,  (October.)  Disaster  was  succeeding  disaster, 
when  Congress,  listening  to  the  exhortations  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, again  addressed  itself  to  the  organization 
of  an  army.     It  proposed  enlistments  of  soldiers  to  continue 
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during  the  war,  and  half  pay  of  oflicei's  to  continue  after- 
wards and  for  hfe ;  but  it  was  on!y  a  proposal.  More  effec- 
tive were  the  exertions  of  tlie  women  of  Pennsylvania, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mrs.  Eeed,  the  irife  of  tlie  Pennsyl- 
vanian  president,  and  those  of  New  Jersey,  led  by  Mi-s. 
Diclsinson,  who  raised  generous  subscriptions  *  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  American  army.  "  The  spirit  that  ani- 
mated the  members  of  your  association,"  wrote  Washington 
to  the  ladies  of  Philadelphia  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Eeed, 
"  entitles  them  to  an  equal  place  ivith  any  who  have  pi-e- 
ceded  tliem  in  the  walk  of  female  patriotism.  It  embellishes 
the  American  character  with  a  new  trait." 
,^,^^i^  Cornwallis,  conqueror  of  South  Carolina,  pre- 
iiie  pared  to  march  upon  North  Carolina,     To  secure 

the  upper  country,  he  detached  a  tmsted  officer, 
Major  Ferguson,  with  a  small  band  of  regular  troops  and 
loyalists,  in  addition  lo  whom  lai^e  acct'ssions  were  soon 
obtained  from  t!ie  tory  part  of  the  population.  These 
recruits,  like  all  of  tlie  same  stamp,  were  full  of  hatred 
towards  their  countrymen  on  the  American  side  ;  and  fierce 
were  the  ravages  of  the  party  as  Ferguson  marched  on. 
Aroused  by  the  agony  of  the  country,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  volunteers  gathered,  under  various  officers — Colonel- 
Campbell,  of  Vii^nia,  Colonels  CJeaveland,  Sevier,  and 
Shelby,  of  North  Carolina,  and  others.  Nine  hundred  chosen 
men  hastened  to  overtake  the  enemy,  whom  they  found  en- 
camped in  security  on  King's  Mountain,  near  the  frontier  of 
South  Carolina.  The  Americans  never  fought  more  resolute- 
ly, Ferguson  was  killed,  and  his  surv-i'ving  men  surrendered 
at  discretion,  (October  7.)  The  march  of  Cornwallis  was 
instantly  checked ;  instead  of  advancing,  he  fell  back,    Kay, 

•  In  paper  money,  upvvarJs  of  #300,000 ;  but  in  specie  from  $50UU  10 
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more ;  a  force  whicli  had  been  sent  fi-om  New  York  to  estab- 
lish itself  in  Virginia  was  summoned  by  Cornwallis  to  his  aid. 
The  year  had  been  marked  by  important  move- 
in  Uie  ments  in  Europe.  The  Empress  Catharine  of  Rus- 
""■  sia  put  forth  a  declaration  of  independence,  as  it 
may  be  styled,  in  L._liuit'  of  the  neuti'iii  states,  by  pi-oclaim- 
ing  their  right  to  carry  on  their  commerce  in  time  of  war 
exactly  as  in  time  of  peace,  provided  they  conveyed  no  con- 
traband articles.  This  doctrine  was  wholly  at  variance 
with  the  rights  of  search  and  of  blockade,  as  asserted  by 
England  in  relation  to  neutral  nations.  But  it  prevailed ; 
and  a  league,  by  the  name  of  the  Armed  Neutrality,  soon 
comprehended  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe.  Little,  how- 
ever, was  effected  by  it;  the  Empress  of  Russia  hei-self 
called  it  her  Armed  Nullity.  Yet  the  circle  of  hostility 
against  England  went  on  widening.  On  the  accession  of 
Holland  to  the  Airaed  NeutraUty,  Great  Britain,  having 
just  before  captured  a  minister  to  the  Dutch  from  the  United 
States, — Henry  Laurens,  of  South  Carolina, — declared  war 
at  the  close  of  1780.  But  Hoiland  no  more  became  an 
ally  of  the  United  States  than  Spain  had  done, 
rinni  "^^^  "Articles  of  Confederation   and  Perpetual 

adoption  Union  between  the  States,"  adopted  by  Congi-ess 
ConM-  towai-ds  the  end  of  1777,  were  still  in  abeyance. 
eraUoB.  '^[\^Q  gtates  to  whom  they  were  sent  for  approval  had 
found  many  objections  to  the  plan  of  union.  Some  of  (he 
larger  states  disliked  the  right  of  the  smaller  states  to  an 
equal  vote  with  themselves  in  Congress.  The  smaller  op- 
posed the  claims  of  the  larger  to  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the 
country,  alleging  that  what  was  won  by  common  exertion 
'  should  be  turned  to  common  advantage.  One  state — New 
Jersey — had  the  wisdom  to  object  that  Congress,  or  Uie  gen* 
eral  government,  was  not  endowed  with  sufficient  power 
especially  on  the  matter  of  regulatmg  the  trade  of  the  coun 
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try.  These  and  other  difficulties  were  but  slowly  sui^ 
mounted.  When  al!  the  rest  had  been  removed,  the  ques- 
tion of  tie  unoccupied  lands  was  sfill  a  point  upon  which 
the  articles  htmg  motionless.  The  magnanimity  with  which 
this  last  obstacle  was  removed  is  a  bright  episode  in  the 
histoij  of  the  times.  New  Jersey  was  the  first  of  the 
smaller  states  to  come  mto  the  Confederacy,  relying  upon 
the  justice  of  hev  more  powerful  sisters,  (November  20, 
1778.)  First  of  the  landed  states  to  cede  her  claims  for 
the  general  welfare  was  New  York,  (February  19,  1780.) 
Her  generosity,  and  the  confidence  of  such  states  as  New 
Jersey,  induced  the  hitherto  reluctant  Maryland  to  wiure 
her  objections  and  sign  the  Articles.  The  thirteen  were 
then  complete,  (March  1,  1781.) 
Us  iaet        Congratulations  were  general,  and  well  founded, 

states.  But  nothing  had  been  gained  on  the  score  of  a  na- 
tional government.  On  the  contrary,  something  had  been 
lost;  the  powers  of  Congress  being  rather  dimmished  than 
incre^ed  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Before  their 
adoption,  a  majority  of  states  decided  a  question ;  now,  nine 
out  of  the  thirteen  must  be  united  to  carry  any  measure. 
The  half  pay  for  life,  for  instance,  that  had  been  voted  to 
the  officers  of  the  army,  was  reconsidered  and  refused  by 
the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  for  want  of  nine  states  to 
vote  for  its  fulfilment  All  this  had  b.  en  foreboded  and 
lamented.  "  A  nominal  head,  which  at  present  is  but  an- 
other name  for  Congress,  wiU  no  longer  do,"— thus  wrete 
Washington.  His  aide-de-camp,  Hamilton,  wrote  that  Con- 
gress must  be  ctothed  with  proper  authority,  "  by  resuming 
and  exercising  the  discretionary  powci-s  originally  vested 
in  them,"  or  "  by  calling  immediately  a  convention  of  all 
the  states,  with  full  authority  to  conclude  finally  upon  a 
general  confederation,"  (1780.)     Just  before  the  adoption 
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of  the  Articles,  tJie  legislaluro  of  New  York  presented  a. 
formal  memorial  to  Congress,  saying,  "  We  shall  not  pre- 
sume to  give  our  opinion  on  the  question  whether  Congress 
has  adequate  powers  or  not  But  we  will  witliout  hesita- 
tion declare  that,  if  they  have  not,  they  ought  to  have  them, 
and  that  we  stand  ready  on  our  part  to  confer  them,"  If 
all  these  things  could  be  swd  before  the  ratification  of  the 
Confederation,  they  could  of  course  be  repeated  with  even 
greater  truth  afterwards.  A  specimen  of  the  inefficiency 
of  the  government  occurs  in  relation  to  a  proposal  of  import 
duties  to  be  laid  by  Congress.  Khode  Island  refiised  to 
grant  the  necessary  power  to  the  government,  and  Virginia, 
after  granting  it,  retracted  it,  (December,  1782.) 

In  the  mean  time  events  were  hastening  to  a  crisis 
of  the  in  the  field.  General  Greene,  taking  command  of 
Caroiinas.  ^j^^  gouthem  army,  with  several  American  officers 
and  the  Pole  Kosciusako  in  his  train,  determined  to  save 
the  Caroiinas.  He  was  confirmed  in  his  purpose  by  his 
brigadier,  General  Morgan,  who,  distinguished  in  various 
actions,  won  a  decisive  victory  over  Tarleton  at  the  Cow- 
pena,  in  South  Carolina,  (January  17.)  Two  months  later, 
Greene  and  Morgan  having  retreated  in  the  interval,  the 
main  bodies  of  the  armies,  British  and  American,  met  at 
Guilford,  in  North  Carolina,  (March  15.)  Both  retired 
from  the  field ;  the  Americans  firsf,  but  the  British  with  the 
greater  loss.  Cornwallis  withdrew  towards  Wilmington, 
pursued  by  Greene,  who  presently  dashed  into  South  Caro- 
lina. There  he  was  opposed  by  Lord  Rawdon,  who  at  once 
defeated  him  in  an  engagement  at  Hobklrk's  Hill,  near 
Camden,  (April  25.)  This  was  a  cruel  blow  to  Greene's 
■  hopes  of  surprising  South  Carolina.  "This  distressed 
country,"  he  wrote,  "  cannot  struggle  much  longer  without 
more  efiectual  support."  But  it  was  not  in  Greene's  nature 
to  despair.    While  he  advanced  against  the  stronghold  at' 
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Ninety-Six,  in  South  Carolina,  he  detached  a  bwly  of  troops 
tinder  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lee  to  join  a  band  of  Carolinians 
and  Georgians  who  were  besieging  Augusta.  The  result 
was  the  surrender  of  that  town,  (June  5.)  But  the  fort  at 
Ninety-Six  held  out  agsunst  repeated  assaults,  and  Greene 
was  obliged  to  retire  before  the  superior  force  which  Kaw- 
don  was  leading  to  rmse  the  siege,  (June  19.)  For  a  time, 
the  war  subsided ;  then  Greene  reappeared,  and  fought  the 
action  of  Eutaw  Springs.  He  lost  the  field  of  battle,  (Sep- 
tember 8  ;)  but  the  British,  tinder  Colonel  Stuart,  wei-e  so 
much  weakened  as  to  ^vo  way,  and  retreat  precipitately 
towards  Charleston.  Thus  from  defeat  to  defeat,  without 
the  intermission  of  a  single  victory,  in  the  common  sense, 
Grecjie  had  now  marched,  now  retreated,  in  such  a  brave 
and  brilliant  way,  as  to  force  the  enemy  back  upon  the  sea- 
board. The  successes  of  the  militia  and  of  the  partisan 
corps  had  been  equally  effectire.  All  the  upper  country, 
not  only  of  the  Carolinas,  but  of  Geoi^ia,  was  once  more 
in  the  American  possession. 

At  the  time  when  things  were  dai-kest  at  the 
irai  atntsi  soutli,  greater  perils  arose  at  the  centre  of  the 
"■  ^''^'"'' country,  Virginia  was  invaded  in  the  first  days 
of  1781  by  a  formidable  force,  chiefly  of  loyalists  under  the 
traitor  Arnold.  He  took  Richmond,  but  only  to  leave  it 
and  retire  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  bade  defiance  both  to 
the  American  militia  and  the  French  vessels  from  Newport, 
(January.)  Soon  after,  two  thousand  British  troops  were 
si-nt  from  Now  York,  under  General  Phillips,  with  direc- 
tions to  march  up  the  Chesapeake  against  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania,  (March.)  This  plan  embraced  the  twofold 
idea  of  cutting  off  the  Carolinas  from  all  assistance,  and 
of  laying  the  central  states  equally  prostrate.  At  about 
the  same  time,  Cornwallis,  bafiled  by  Greene  in  North 
Carolina,  set  out  to  join  the  forces  assembled  in  Virginia. 
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They,  meanwhile,  had  penetrated  the  interior,  swept  the 
piantationa  and  the  towns,  and  talien  Peterabui^,  (ApriL) 
The  arrival  of  Cornwallis  completed  the  array  of  the 
enemy,  (May.)  The  very  heart  of  the  country  was  in 
danger. 

"  Our  affMrs,"  wrote  Washington  before  the  con- 
centration of  the  enemy  in  Virginia,  "  are  brought 
to  an  awful  crisis."  "  Why  need  I  run  into  details,"  he 
wrote  again,  "  when  it  may  be  declared  in  a  word,  that  we 
are  at  the  end  of  our  tether,  and  that  now  or  never  our 
deliverance  must  come  ?  "  "  But  we  must  not  despair,"  be 
urged,  as  dangers  accumulated ;  "  the  game  is  yet  in  our 
own  hands  ;  to  play  it  well  is  all  we  have  lo  do,  and  I  trust 
the  experience  of  error  will  enable  us  to  act  better  in 
future.  A  cloud  may  yet  pass  over  us,  individuals  may  be 
ruined,  and  the  country  at  large,  or  particular  states,  under- 
go temporary  distress ;  but  certain  I  am  that  it  is  in  our 
power  to  bring  the  war  to  a  happy  conclusion." 
American  '^^^  nation  was  far  from  being  up  to  the  emer- 
prepara-  gency.  A  spirit  of  weariness  and  selfishness  was 
prevailing  among  the  people.  The  army,  ill  disci- 
plined and  ill  paid,  was  exceedingly  restless.  Troops  of 
the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  lines  had  broken  out 
into  actual  revolt  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  gov- 
ernment was  still  ineffective,  the  Confederation  feeble,  Con- 
gress inert,  not  to  say  broken  down.  When  one  reads  that 
this  body  stood  ready  to  give  up  the  Mississippi  to  Spain, 
nay,  to  waive  the  express  acknowledgment  of  American 
independence  as  an  indispensable  preliminaiy  to  negotia- 
tions with  Great  Britain, — when  one  reads  these  things,  he 
may  well  wonder  that  there  were  any  preparations  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  times.  The  German  Baron  de  Steu- 
ben, collecting  troops  in  Virginia  at  the  time  of  the  inva- 
sion, was  afterwards  joined  by  Lafayette,  whose  troops  had 
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been  dad  on  their  icarcli  at  liis  xpcn  e  Bj  sea  the 
French  fleet  was  engaged  in  defending  the  coasts  against 
the  invader  It  seemed  a=  if  the  sti'tnger  neie  the  only 
defender  ot  Virginia  and  of  Amenta.  But  on  the  aoulh 
em  bordei  was  Greene  with  hia  tioopa  and  hi"  parti  an 
allies  At  tilt,  north  was  ^a,hington  phnning  acting 
summoning  troops  from  the  st^te  and  the  Frenth  fium 
Newport  to  aid  him  m  an  attack  upon  New  loik  as  the 
stronghold  of  the  toe  until  convinced  of  the  impossibility 
of  pcurmg  the  foice  required  ior  buch  an  enterpnse  he 
re  oh  el  upon  taking  the  command  in  Vu^inia  (August 
14)  Thithei  he  at  once  diiecled  the  greater  part  of  his 
scanty  troops  as  nell  as  of  the  French  The  all  el  aimy 
was  to  be  strengthened  by  the  French  fleet,  and  not  merely 
by  that  of  Newpoif,  but  by  another  »nd  a  larger  fleet  from 
the  West  Indies. 

The  British  under  Comwallis  were  now  within 
of  Corn-  fortified  lines  at  Yorktown  and  Gloucester,  (August 
wKiiiB.  j„22,)  There  they  had  retired  under  orders  from 
the  commander-in-chief  at  New  York,  who  thought  both 
that  post  and  the  Virginian  conquests  in  danger  from  the 
increasing  activity  of  the  Americans,  and  especially  the 
French.  Little  had  been  done  in  the  field  by  Comwallis. 
He  had  been  most  gallantly  watched,  and  even  pursued 
by  Lafayette,  whose  praises  for  skill,  as  well  as  heroism, 
rang  far  and  wide.  "Washington  and  the  French  General 
Eocbambeau  joined  Lafayette  at  "Wilhamsburg,  (Septem- 
ber 14.)  A  great  fleet  under  Count  de  Grasse  was  already 
in  the  Chesapeake.  As  soon  as  the  land  forces  arrived, 
the  siege  of  Yorktown  was  begun,  (September  28.)  The 
result  was  certain.  Washington  had  contrived  to  leave  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  impressed  with  the  idea  that  New  York  was 
still  the  main  object.  Sir  Henry,  therefore,  thought  of  no 
reenforoements  for  Comwallis,  until  tbey  were  too  late, 
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until,  indeed,  they  were  out  of  the  question  in  consequence 
of  tlie  naval  superiority  of  the  French.  In  fact,  an  expe- 
dition to  lay  waste  the  eastern  part  of  Connecticut  was 
occupying  Clinton's  mind.  He  placed  the  loyalists  and  the 
Hessians  despatched  for  the  pui-pose  under  the  trailer  Ar- 
nold, who  succeeded  in  destroying  New  London,  (Septem- 
ber.) Thus  there  were  but  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
British  at  Yorktown  to  resist  nine  thousand  Americans  and 
seven  thousand  French,  besides  the  numerous  fleet.  In 
less  than  three  weeks,  Comwallis  asked  for  terms,  (October 
17,)  and  two  days  afterwards  surrendered. 

The  blow  was  decisive.  The  "United  States  were 
transported.  Government,  army,  people  were  for 
once  united,  for  once  elevated  to  the  altitude  of  those  noble 
spirits,  who,  like  Wsshington,  had  sustained  the  nation 
until  the  moment  of  victory.  "  The  play  is  over,"  wrote 
Lafayette,  "  and  the  fifth  act  is  just  finished."  "  O  God  ! " 
excltumed  the  English  prime  minister,  on  hearing  of  the 
event.     "  It  is  all  over  —  all  over !  " 

It  was  Washington's  earnest  desire  to  avail  of 
the  French  fleet  in  an  attack  on  Charleston.  De 
Grasse  refused.  Then  Washington  urged  him  to  transport 
troops  to  Wilmington.  But  De  Grasse  alleged  his  engage- 
ments in  the  West  Indies,  and  sailed  thither.  The  French 
under  Eochambeau  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Williams- 
burg, while  the  Americans  marched,  a  part  to  reenforce  the 
southern  army,  and  a  part  to  the  various  posts  in  the  north. 
Prospects  were  uncertain.  It  was  evident  that  the  war 
was  approaching  its  close,  but  none  could  tell  how  nearly. 
Washington  implored  his  countrymen  to  be  on  the  alert. 
^Again  and  again  he  rebuked  the  inaction  into  which  they 
were  fallmg,  as  if  their  work  was  done.  The  British  still 
held  their  post  by  the  Penobscot,  They  were  still  strong 
at  Hew  York.    Wilmington  was  evacuated  by  them  j  but 
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Charleston,  the  chief  town  of  the  south,  and  Savannah, 
remained  in  their  hands.  Lafayette  wroto  from  France, 
whither  he  went  at  the  close  of  the  year,  that  "  the  evacu- 
ation of  New  York  and  Chariestou  ai-e  as  far  from  British 
intentions  as  the  evacuation  of  liondoa." 

It  turned  out  differently,  A  vote  of  Parliament 
tioii  of  that  the  Iting  be  requested  lo  bring  the  war  to  a 
*"*'™"'-close,  (February  27,  1782,)  led  to  a  change  of 
ministry.  Determining  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  concentrate  hostililiea  against  the 
European  powers,  the  new  ministiy  sent  out  Sir  Guy 
Carleton  as  commander-in-chief,  with  instructions  to  evacu- 
ate New  York,  Charleston,  and  Savannah  ;  in  a  word,  the 
entire  seaboard.  Savannah  was  evacuated  in  the  summer, 
(July  11,)  Charleston  in  the  early  winter,  (December  14.) 
It  was  the  result  of  past  campaigns,  not  of  any  present  one. 
The  Americans  were  without  armies,  without  supplies,  at 
least  without  such  as  were  indispensable  for  any  active 
operations.  "When  flie  French  under  Kochambeau  reached 
the  American  camp  on  the  Hudson  in  the  autumn,  they 
passed  between  two  lines  of  troops  clothed  and  armed  by 
subsidies  from  France.  It  was  a  touching  tribute  of  grati- 
tude, and  an  equally  touching  confession  of  weakness.  All 
but  a  single  corps  of  tlie  French  embarked  at  the  close  of 
the  year.     The  remainder  followed  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

Peace  was  then  decided  upon.  It  had  been 
ropean'  brouglit  about  by  other  operations  besides  those 
eombat.  ^hich  have  been  described.  The  contest  in  Amer- 
ica, indeed,  was  but  an  episode  in  the  extended 
warfare  of  the  period.  Upon  the  sea,  the  fleets  of  Britain 
hardly  encountered  an  American  man-of-war.  The  oppos- 
ing squadrons  were  those  of  France  and  Spain  and  Hol- 
land. By  land,  the  French  opposed  the  British  in  the 
East  Indies,  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  the  West 
21 
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Indies.  They  also  aided  the  Spaniards  to  conquer  Minot  - 
ca,  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  assail,  but  in  vain,  the 
great  stronghold  of  Gibraltar.  The  Spanish  forces  were 
also  active  in  the  Floridas.  Holland,  alone  of  the  Euro- 
pean comb^ants,  made  no  stand  against  Great  Britain.  In 
the  Indies,  both  East  and  West,  and  in  South  American 
Guiana,  the  Dutch  were  immense  losers.  What  was  gained 
from  them,  however,  did  not  compensate  for  what  was  lost 
to  others  by  the  British.  The  preliminaries  of  peace,  at 
first  with  America,  (November  SO,)  and  afterwards  with 
the  European  powers,  (January  20,  1783,)  were  signed  to 
the  general  contentment  of  Great  Britain,  of  Europe,  and 
of  America. 

Ceasatiou  Hostilities  soon  ceased.  In  America,  Sir  Guy 
of  hoiitii-  Carleton  proclaimed  their  cessation  on  the  part  of 
''"■  the  British,  (April  8.)  Washington,  wilh  the  con- 
sent of  Congress,  made  pi'oclamation  to  the  same  effect. 
By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  day  on  which  hostilities  were 
stayed  was  the  anniversary  of  that  on  which  they  were 
begun  at  Lexington,  eight  years  before,  (April  19.) 
J.  I  Measures,  already  proposed  by  tlie  British  com- 

of  pris-  mander,  were  at  once  taken  on  both  sides  for  the 
release  of  prisoners.  The  treatment  and  the  ex- 
change of  these  unfortunate  men  had  given  rise  to  great 
difficulties  during  the  war.  Even  where  actual  cruelty  did 
not  exist,  etiquette  and  policy  were  too  strong  for  humanity. 
The  horrors  of  the  British  jails  and  prison  ships  were 
bywords,  and  when  (hen-  unhappy  victims  were  offered  in 
exchange  for  the  better  treated  prisoners  of  the  other  side, 
the  Americans  hesitated  to  receive  them.  The  troops  that 
surrendered  at  Saratoga,  on  condition  of  a  free  passage  to 
Great  Britain,  were  detained,  in  consequence  of  various 
objections,  to  be  freed  only  by  desertions  and  slow  ex- 
changes after  the  lapse  of  years.     In  short,  the  prisoners 
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of  both  armies  seem  to  have  been  regarded  ia  the  light  of 
troublesome  burdens,  alike  by  those  who  had  captured 
them  and  those  from  whom  they  were  captured.  Individual 
LcQevolenco  alone  Hglita  up  the  gloomy  scene.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  we  find  Cougress  voting  its  thanks,  on  the 
the  recommecdatiou  of  Washington,  lo  Reuben  Harvey,  a 
merchant  of  Cork,  and  on  that  of  Franklin,  to  Thomas 
Wren,  a  minister  of  Portsmouth,  for  their  humane  succors 
to  American  prisoners. 

Treaties  ^Negotiations  for  peace  met  with  many  interrup- 
of  peace,  tions.  So  far  as  the  United  States  were  concerned, 
the  questions  of  boundary,  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  New- 
foundland fisheries,  of  indemnity  to  British  creditors,  as 
well  as  to  American  loyalists,  were  all  knotty  points ;  the 
more  so,  that  the  four  negotiators  —  Franklin,  John  Jay, 
John  Adams,  and  Henry  Laurens  —  were  by  no  means 
agreed  upon  tiie  principles  by  which  to  decide  them. 
Some  of  the  envoys,  moreover,  were  possessed  of  the 
idea  that  France  was  disposed  lo  betray  her  American 
allies ;  and  so  strong  was  this  feeling  that  the  consent  of 
the  French  government,  the  point  which  had  been  agreed 
upon  as  the  essential  condition  of  making  peace,  was  not 
even  asked  before  the  signature  of  tlie  preliminaries  al- 
ready mentioned.  It  was  before  the  preliminaries  were 
signed  that  all  these  embarrassments  appeared ;  and  they 
continued  afterwards.  At  length,  however,  definitive  treaties 
were  signed  at  Paris  and  at  Versailles  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  foes,  (September  3.)  •  America  obtained 
(ler  independence,  with  all  the  accompanying  privileges 
and  possessions  which  she  desired.  She  agreed,  however, 
against  her  will,  to  make  her  debts  good,  and  to  recommend 
the  loyalists,  whose  property  had  been  confiscated,  to  the 
favor  of  the  state  governments.     Sp^n  recovered  the  Flor- 

•  The  treaty  with  Holland  was  not  oonoluded  until  the  following  spring. 
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idas.  The  other  terms  of  the  treaties — the  cessions  on  one 
side  and  on  the  other  —  do  not  belong  to  our  history.  The 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Slates  was 
formally  confirmed  by  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year,  (January  14,  1784.) 

J  ^  After   long  delays,  the   British  withdrew  from 

Hon  of  their  post  on  the  Penobscot.  New  York  was  evac- 
«iB  north.  ^^^^  (November  25,  1783,)  and  ten  days  later, 
the  remaining  forces  embarked  from  Staten  Island  and 
Long  tland,  (December  4-6.)  A  few  western  posts 
excepted,  the  territory  of  the  United  States  was  free. 

The  disposal  of  the  American  army  had  Ions 
in  ihB  been  a  serious  question.  A  yeai-  before,  the  army 
AuiDiican  jj^  addressed  Congress  on  (he  subject  of  the  pay, 
then  months,  and  even  years,  in  arrears,  (Decem- 
ber, 1782.)  Congress  was  powerless.  The  army  was 
incensed.  When,  therefore,  anonymous  addresses  to  the 
officers  were  issued  from  the  camp  at  Newburg,  proposing 
the  alternative  of  redress  or  of  desertion,*  the  worst  cou- 
sequencea  appeared  inevitable.  The  more  so,  tliat  the 
excitement  was  greatest  amongst  the  better  class  of  soh 
diers,  the  "  worthy  and  feitliful  men,"  as  their  commaudet 
described  them,  "  who,  from  their  early  engaging  in  the 
war  at  moderate  bounties,  and  from  tlieir  patient  continu- 
ance under  innumerable  distresses,  have  not  only  deserved 
well  of  their  country,  but  have  obtained  an  honorable  dis- 
tinction over  those  who,  with  shorter  times,  have  gained 
large  pecuniary  rewards."  "Washington,  and  Washington 
alone,  was  equal  to  tlie  crisis.  He  had  repelled  with  unut- 
tei-able  disdain  the  offer  of  a  crown  from  certain  individuals 
in  the  army  a  year  before,  (May,  1782.)  He  now  rebuked 
the  spirit  of  the  Kewburg  addresses,  and  by  Ids  majestic 

*  "  If  peace  [comes],  that  nothinf-  shall  separata  you  from  your  arms 
but  death;  if  war,  that    .     .     you  will  retire  to  some  unsettled  countiy." 
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faitegrity,  quelled  the  rising  passions  of  those  around  him. 
But  he  entered  with  all  the  greater  fervor  into  the  just 
chums  of  the  army.  His  refusal  at  the  outset  of  the  war, 
renewed  at  the  close,*  to  receive  any  compensation  for  his 
services  to  the  country,  placed  him  in  precisely  the  position 
from  which  he  could  now  appeal  in  behalf  of  his  officers 
and  soldiers  to  Congress  and  the  nation.  His  voice  was 
heard.  The  army  obtained  a  promise  of  its  pay,  including 
the  commutation  to  a  fixed  sum  of  the  half  pay  for  life 
formerly  promised  to  the  officers  at  the  expiration  of  the 
war,  (March,  1783.)  AH  was  not  yet.  secure.  Bat  three 
months  later,  and  a  body  of  Pennsylvanian  troops  marched 
upon  Congress  itself  in  Philadelphia.  Washington  de- 
nounced the  act  with  scorn.  "  These  Pennsylvania 
levies,"  he  says,  "  who  have  now  mutinied,  are  recruits 
and  soldiers  of  a  day,  who  have  not  borne  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  war."  He  at  once  sent  a  force  to  reduce 
and  to  chastise  them,  (June.) 

iMBband-  "  It  is  high  time  for  a  peace,"  "Washington  had 
fog.  written  some  months  previously.  The  army  was 
slowly  disbanded,  a  small  number  only  being  left  when  the 
formal  proclamation  of  dissolution  was  made,  (November 
S.)  A  few  troops  were  still  retained  in  arms.  Of  these, 
and  of  his  faithful  officers,  the  commander-in-chief  took  his 
leave  at  Mew  York,  (December  4.)  Thence  he  repmred 
to  Annapolis,  where  Congress  was  in  session,  and  there 
resigned  the  commisiSion  which  he  had  held,  unstained  and 
glorious,  for  eight  year'*  and  a  half,  (December  23  ) 

It  seems  as  if  he  left  no  one  behmd  him.     The 

metrt'rf    toi*!!  «nd  the  ^>tatc,  earh  had  its  authoiihes ;  bat 

the  na-     jjjg  nation  WIS  Without  a  govcmment,  at  least  with 

nothing  more   than   the    name   of  one      Yet   the 
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need  of  a  directing  and  a  sustaining  power  had  never  been 
greater  or  clearer.  If  the  war  itself  was  over,  its  conse- 
quences, its  burdens,  its  debts,  its  wasthig  influences,  were 
but  begun. 

No  one  saw  this  more  plainly,  no  one  felt  it  more 
Ion's  deeply,  than  the  retiring  commander-in-chief.  At 
couDsois.  ^^  jj^^  y^i  he  been  absorbed  in  his  military  duties. 
In  his  relations  to  Congress,  to  the  states,  even  to  the  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  ia  those  to  foreigners,  whether  allies  or 
enemies,  he  had  been  ahuost  as  much  the  civil  as  the  mili- 
tary head  of  the  country.  The  arm  that  had  led  the  nation 
through  the  field  was  now  lifted  to  point  out  the  paths  that 
opened  beyond.  "  According  to  the  system  of  policy  the 
states  shall  adopt  at  this  moment,"  — thus  Washington  wrote 
to  the  governors  of  the  states,  on  disbanding  the  army, — 
"  they  will  stand  or  fall ;  and  by  their  confirmation  or  lapse, 
it  is  yet  to  be  decided  whether  the  revolution  must  ultimate- 
ly be  considered  as  a  blessing  or  a  curse ;  a  blessing  or  a 
curse,  not  to  tlie  present  age  alone,  for  with  our  fate  will 
the  destiny  of  unborn  millions  be  involved."  "  There  are 
four  things,"  he  continued,  "  which  I  humbly  conceive  are 
essential  to  the  well  being,  I  may  even  venture  to  say,  to 
the  existence,  of  the  United  States  as  an  independent  power. 

"  First.  An  indissoluble  union  of  the  states  under  one 
federal  head. 

"  Second,   A  sacred  regard  to  public  justice. 

«  Third.  The  adoption  of  a  proper  peace  establishment. 
And 

"  Fourth,  The  prevalence  of  that  pacific  and  friendly 
disposition  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  which 
will  induce  them  to  forget  their  local  prejudices  and  poli- 
cies ;  to  make  those  mutual  concessions  which  are  requisite 
to  ihe  general  prosperity  ;  and  in  some  instances,  to  sacri- 
fice their  individual  advantages  to  the  interest  of  the 
community." 
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A„j  "  I  now  make  it  my  earnest  prayer,"  concluded 

prayBH.  tjjg  Christian  hero,  "  that  God  would  have  you,  and 
the  state  over  which  you  preside,  in  His  holy  protection ; 
that  He  would  incline  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  to  cultivate 
a  spirit  of  subordination  and  obedience  to  government,  to 
entertain  a  brotheriy  nffecljou  and  love  for  one  another,  for 
their  fellow-citizena  of  the  United  States  at  large,  and  par- 
ticularly for  their  brethren  who  have  served  them  in  the 
field ;  and  finally,  that  He  would  most  graciously  be  pleased 
to  dispose  us  aJl  to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  demean 
ourselves  with  that  charity,  humility,  and  pacific  temper  of 
mind,  which  were  the  chajacteristics  of  the  divine  Author 
of  our  blessed  religion,  and  without  a  humble  imitation  of 
whose  example  in  these  things  we  can  never  hope  to  be  a 
happy  nation." 
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The  Constitution. 

Y„r^jga        ^^  lovea   to  dwell  upon  tie  sympathy  from 
sjmp»-     abroad  for  the   infant  nation.      What   had   been 

repressed  while  the  states  were  still  claimed  as  the 
colonies  of  Great  Britain  brolce  forth  after  the  claim  was 
aet  aside.  From  all  parts  of  Emx)pe,  irom  all  parts  of 
Great  BritEun  itself,  there  came  congratulations  and  ap- 
plauses. Even  sovereigns  did  homage  to  the  republic. 
The  King  of  France  continued  its  friend.  The  King  of 
Spain,  recognizing  its  national  existence,  sent  gifts  and 
compliments  to  its  great  leader,  Washington. 
j^jj^^_  No  proof  of  regard  was  dearer  to  Washington  or 

etKi's       to  the  nation  than  one  wliich  cam.e  from  the  friend 

and  the  champion  of  many  years,  the  devoted 
Lafayette.  He  had  spent  two  years  and  a  half  in  gener- 
ous exertions  at  home,  when  he  crossed  the  seas  to  join  in 
the  American  rejoicings  at  the  definite  establishment  of 
independence.  The  whole  people  welcomed  him.  Divided 
on  many  points,  they  were  united  in  the  grateful  affection 
which  he  had  inspired.  Soldiers  and  citizens,  the  wild 
borderers  and  the  plodding  townspeople,  the  inhabitants  of 
every  section,  thronged  together  with  a  common  desire  of 
doing  honor  to  Lafayette.  He  was  feasted  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal places.  Congress  gave  htm  a  public  reception,  Wash- 
ington crowned  him  with  love  and  parental  gratitude  at 
Mount  Vernon.  After  a  six  months'  lour,  he  lefi  America 
(2*8) 
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'0  share  in  the  struggles  of  his  native  country,  (August, 
1784— January,  1785.) 

Wauls  jf  He  left  the  country  of  his  adoption  in  the  midst 
Amenta,  ^f  gfj^iggteg  ^f  jfg  (,^^,J^_  jt  ^gg  contending  against 
manifold  wants,  some  common  to  any  youthful  nation,  others 
peculiar  to  itself,  to  a  nation  so  unique  in  its  history,  and 
especially  in  the  histoiy  of  the  last  twenty  years.  It 
is  to  these  wants,  and  to  tiie  manner  in  which  they  were 
supplied,  that  we  axe  to  turn, 

o.giiD-  Chief  of  them  all,  the  one,  indeed,  in  which  they 

iiMion.  y,iii  j,g  found  to  have  been  comprehended,  like 
segments  in  a  circle,  was  organization.  The  shai'p  points, 
the  intei-secting  lines,  the  clashing  forms  of  different  dis- 
tricts and  of  different  institutions,  needed  to  be  reduced  to 
order  within  tlie  curve,  at  once  enfolding  and  harmonizing, 
of  a  national  system.  There  was  hardly  a  political  princi- 
ple upon  which  the  entire  country  agreed.  There  was  not 
one  political  power  by  which  it  was  governed.  Interests 
■were  opposed  to  interests,  classes  to  classes ;  nay,  men  to 
men.  When  the  officers  of  the  army,  for  instance,  formed 
into  a  society,  under  the  name  of  the  Cincinnati,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  up  their  relations  with  one  another,  and 
more  particularly  of  succoring  those  who  might  fall  into 
distress,  a  general  uproar  was  raised,  because  the  member- 
ship of  the  society  was  to  be  hereditary,  from  father  to  son, 
or  from  kinsman  to  kinsman.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
strike  out  this  provision,  at  the  first  general  meeting  of  the 
Cincinnati,  (1784.)  Even  then,  though  there  remained 
nothing  but  a  charitable  association,  it  was  inveighed 
against  as  acaste,  as  an  aristocracy ;  as  any  thing,  in  shorty 
save  what  it  really  was.  It  is  easy  lo  say  that  all  this  is  a 
sign  of  republicanism,  of  a  devoted  anxiety  to  preserve  the 
institutions  for  wliieh  loss  and  sufferings  had  been  endured. 
But  it  is  a  clearer  sign  of  the  suspicions  and  tlie  collisions 
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wliich  were  rending  the  nation  asunder.  There  waa  but  a 
single  remedy.  The  people  were  to  be  united  ;  the  country 
was  to  be  made  one. 

The  states  were  absorbed  in  their  own  troubles, 
MMes.  The  debts  of  the  Confederation  lay  heavy  upou 
inteniBi   theiu,  in  addition  to  those  contracted  by  themselves. 

troublBa     ,^     .        .  .  .  .111  a   J.1 

Their  citizens  were  impoverished,  here  and  there 
maddened  by  the  calamities  and  the  burdens,  private  and 
public,  wliich  they  were  obliged  to  bear  togetlier.  At 
Exeter,  the  assembly  of  New  Hampshire  was  assailed  by 
two  hundred  men  with  weapons,  demanding  an  emission  of 
paper  money.  AH  day,  the  insui^ents  held  possession  of 
the  legislative  chamber;  but  in  the  early  evening,  they 
were  dispersed  by  a  rumor  that  Exeter  was  taking  up 
arms  against  tliem,  (1786.)  The  same  year,  the  courts  of 
Massachusetts  were  prevented  from  holding  their  usual 
sessions  by  bodies  o(  armed  men,  whose  main  object  it  wta 
to  prevent  any  collection  of  debts  or  taxes.  So  general 
was  the  sympathy  with  the  movement,  not  only  in  Massa- 
chusetts, but  in  the  adjoining  states,  that  twelve  or  fifteen 
thousand  were  supposed  to  be  ready  to  do  the  same. 
Nearly  two  thousand  were  in  arms  at  the  beginning  of, 
the  following  year,  (1787.)  The  horror  excited  in  the 
rest  of  the  country  was  intense.  Congress  ordered  troops 
to  be  raised,  but  as  it  iiad  no  power  to  interfere  with  the 
Ftates,  the  pretext  of  Indian  hostilities  was  set  up.  Massa^ 
chusetts  was  fortunate  in  having  James  Bowdoin  for  a 
governor.  Under  his  influence  chiefly,  —  for  the  legislature 
was  partly  paralyzed  and  partly  infected,  —  the  danger 
was  met  One  or  two  thousand  militia,  under  the  command 
of  General  Lincoln,  marched  against  tlie  insurgents,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  Daniel  Shays,  a  captain  in  the  contmen- 
tal  army.  Already  driven  hack  from  Springfield,  where 
they  had  attacked  the  ai-senal,  the  insurgents  retreated  to 
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Pet«rsham,  and  were  there  put  to  rouL  Of  all  the  prison- 
ers, fourteen  alone  were  tried  and  condemned,  not  one  beimr 
executed.  Tlie  insurrection  had  lasted  about  six  monllis^ 
(August,  178G— February,  1787.) 

Wain™]-  Nor  were  such  insurrections  the  only  ones  of  the 
bcimenta.  ^ime.  A  body  of  settlers  in  "Wyoming,  principally 
emigrants  from  New  England,  held  their  land  by  gi-ants 
from  Connecticut,  long  the  claimant  of  the  territoiy.  When 
Connecticut  gave  way  to  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Ijitter  state 
insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  new  titles  to  the  settlementa 
of  Wyoming,  the  settlers  armed  themselves,  and  threatened 
to  set  up  a  state  of  their  own,  (1782-87.)  What  was 
threatened  there  was  actually  executed  elsewhere.  The 
western  counties  of  North  Carolina,  excited  by  being  ceded 
to  the  United  States,  organized  an  independent  government, 
as  the  state  of  Franklin  or  Frankland,  (1784.)  But  the 
people  were  divided,  and  the  governor,  Colonel  Sevier,  of 
King's  MoOnfain  feme,  was  ultimately  compelled  to  fly  by  the 
opponents  of  an  independent  organization,  (1788.)  Mean- 
while old  projects  of  independence  had  been  revived  in  the 
Kentucky  counties  of  Virginia.  Petitions  and  resolutions 
led  to  acts  of  the  Virginia  le^slature  consenting  to  the 
independence  of  Kentucky  on  certain  conditions,  (1785- 
86.)  Kentucky  soon  after  petitioned  Congress  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Union,  but  without  immediate  effect,  (1787-88.) 
All  these  instances  of  dismemberment,  proposed  or  accom- 
plished, relate  to  Iroutier  settlements,  where  independence 
was  suggested  as  much  by  the  position  as  by  the  character 
of  the  settlers.  But  the  older  districts  were  stiired  in  the 
sarae.way.  Mame  again  and  again  strove  to  be  detached 
from  Massachusetts,  (1786,) 

Cn»a  of  The  case  of  Vermont  was  one  apart.  It  came 
Vermont,  yp  jjear  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  the  inlmb- 
itants  of  that  district,  then  known  as  the  New  HampsJiire 
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grants,  declared  it  the  State  of  Vermont,  (January,  1777,) 
and  asked  admission  to  the  Union,  (July.)  The  request 
was  denied,  on  account  of  the  claims  of  New  York  to  the 
territory.  A  number  of  towns  in  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut, and  partly  within  the  limits  of  New  Hampshire, 
afterwards  formed  themselves  into  the  State  of  New  Con- 
necticut, (1779.)  This  soon  fell  through,  leaving  its  prede- 
cessor, Vermont,  to  be  enlarged  by  the  New  Hampshire 
towns  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  together 
with  the  New  York  settlements  as  far  as  the  Hudson, 
(1  81 )  Overtures  were  then  made  to  the  Brilisli  author- 
it  es  n  Canada,  with  whom  the  Vermonters  might  well 
w  sh  t  he  on  good  terms,  so  long  as  they  were  excluded 
f  on  he  U  lion.  Congress  took  alarm,  as  Vermont  expects 
el  a  d  proposed  to  grant  admission,  provided  the  recent 
annex  to  from  New  Hampshire  and  New  York  were 
surrende  1,  This  was  done  ;  but  Congress  still  kept  Ver- 
mont it  t  listance,  (1782.)  A  member  of  the  body,  James 
Madison,  explains  the  reasons  why  a  promise,  so  long  de- 
layed, was  finally  violated.  The  Eastern  States,  except  New- 
Hampshire,  and  the  Central  States,  except  New  York, 
advocated  the  entrance  of  Vermont,  while  New  York  and 
the  Southern  States  opposed  it,  as  Mr.  Madison  relates, 
through  "  first,  an  habitual  jealousy  of  a  predominance  of 
eastern  interests ;  secondly,  the  opposition  expected  from 
Vermont  to  western  clsums ;  thirdly,  the  inexpediency  of 
admitting  so  unimportant  a  state  to  an  equal  vote  in  decid- 
ing a  peace,  and  all  the  other  grand  interests  of  the  Union 
now  depending ;  fourthly,  the  influence  of  the  example  on 
,  a  premature  dismemberment  of  the  other  states,"  So  Ver- 
mont renifuned  aloof,  contented,  one  may  believe,  to  be  free 
fi-om  the  troubles  of  the  United  States. 

The  strife  exhibited  in  the  case  of  Vermont  was  nothing 
new  or  temporaiy.    Disputes  between  state  and  state  arose. 
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)  observe,  in  the  midst 
of  war,  and  peace  had  not  put  them  to  rest  "When 
Biate  nMd  ]y;^_  jyiadison  Speaks  of  sectional  interests,  lie  alludes 
to  the  varieties  of  occupation  and  of  investment 
which  distinguished  one  state  fi-om  another.  Such  things 
could  not  hut  lead  to  different  systems  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  the  more  so,  especially  in  the  north  and  in  tlie 
south,  that  there  were  differences  of  character,  and  even  of 
principle,  to  enhance  the  differences  of  pursuits  or  of  pos- 
sessions. The  allusion  to  the  western  territoiy  is  to  a 
subject  already  noticed  in  our  pages.  Partially  settled  at 
the  time  when  the  Confederation  was  completed,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  unoccupied  lands  was  still  undecided.  It  united 
the  smaller  states,  as  a  general  rule,  against  the  larger  ones, 
by  whom  the  western  regions  wei-e  claimed.  Besides  these 
great  divisions  between  north  and  south,  and  between  the 
larger  and  the  smaller  states,  there  were  others  of  reore 
limited  nature.  Boundary  questions  came  up,  some  to  be 
determined,  and  others  to  be  left  undetermined,  but  none  to 
subside  immedtateiy.  Variances  as  to  the  share  of  the 
national  debt,  and  more  particularly  as  to  the  method  of 
meeting  it,  endured  from  year  to  year.  In  short,  the  thir- 
teen states,  instead  of  being  intertwined,  were  set  against 
one  another  on  almost  every  point  of  importance  that  arose 
amongst  them. 

Geneiai  '^''^  general  government  continued  in  the  same  fee- 
eoTem-  ble  state  that  has  been  repeatedly  observed.  If  there 
was  any  change,  it  was  that  the  Confedei-ation  and 
its  Congress  had  sunk  to  a  stiil  lower  degi-ee  of  inefficiency. 
There  was.  even  less  attention  to  its  wants  on  the  part  of  the 
states ;  its  requ  isitions  went  almost  unanswered,  their  obliga- 
tions almost  unregarded.  The  superintendent  of  finance, 
Robert  Morris,  of  Philadelphia,  by  whose  personal  exertions 
and  advances  the  country  had  been  forced  tlu'ough  the  last 
22 
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years  of  the  war,  laid  down  his  olBee  in  duspair,  after  a 
year  of  peace.  His  citalion  of  a  bank  —  the  Bank  of 
North  America  (1781)  —  was  recommended  by  Congress 
fo  tlie  states,  with  the  request  that  branches  should  be 
established;  but  in  vain.  Congi-ess  renewed  it*  petition,  as 
it  may  be  styled,  for  power  to  lay  a  duty  on  miports,  if 
only  for  a  hmited  peiiod,  (1783.)  After  long  delay,  a 
fi-eah  appeal  was  made  with  really  piteous  i^epresenlations 
of  the  national  insolvency.  New  York  refused  to  comply 
upon  the  terms  proposed,  and  Congress  was  again  humili- 
ated, (I78G,)  During  its  efforts  on  this  point,  Congress 
had  routed  itself  upon  another,  and  asked  for  authority 
over  foreign  commerce.  Such  was  the  ui^ncy  of  the 
interests  at  stake,  that  Congress  went  so  far  as  fo  appoint  a 
commission  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  cominei-eial  trea- 
ties with  the  European  powere,  (1784.)  *  But  the  suppli- 
cations of  Congress  to  the  states  were  once  more  denied, 
(1784-86.) 

Organi-  *-*"  ""^  point  alone  was  Congress  worthy  to  be 
aiiion  callud  a  go\enimeat.  It  oiga.iized  the  western 
norti^  territory,  after  hating  prevailed  upon  the  states, 
weatter-  or  most  of  them,  to  abandon  their  pretensions  to 
regions  so  remote  from  themselves.  Vir^nia  hav- 
ing followed  the  earlier  example  of  New  York,  a  plan  was 
brought  fonvai-d  by  one  of  her  delegates,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
for  the  division  and  con.=titution  of  the  western  territory. 
The  plan,  at  first,  embraced  the  organization  of  the  entire 
western  territory,  out  of  which  seventeen  states,  all  free, 
were  to  be  formed.  The  proposed  prohibition  of  slavery 
was  at  once  voted  down ;  otherwise  the  project  was  adopted, 
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(April,  1784.)  But  the  cessions  of  the  states  not  yet  cover- 
ing the  whole  of  the  region  thus  apportioned,  its  organiza- 
tion was  postponed  until  the  national  title  to  the  lands  could 
be  made  complete.  Massachusetts  (1785)  and  Connecticut 
(1786)  ceded  their  claima,  the  latter  state,  however,  with  a 
reservation.  Treaties  witli  various  tribes  disposed  in  part 
of  the  Indian  titles  to  the  western  territories,  (1784-86.)  * 
All  these  cessions  completing  the  hold  of  the  nation  upon 
the  tract  north-west  of  the  Ohio,t  that  country  was  definite- 
ly organized  as  the  Noith-west  Territory,  by  an  ordinance 
of  Congress,  (July  13,  1787  )  This  intrusted  the  govern- 
ment of  the  territory  partly  to  officers  appointed  by  Con- 
gress, and  partly  to  an  assembly  to  he  chosen  by  the  settlers 
as  soon  as  they  amounted  to  five  thousand ;  the  inhabitants 
and  the  authorities  being  alike  bound  to  the  observance  of 
certain  articles  of  compact  between  the  old  states  and  the 
new  ones  that  might  arise  within  the  territory.  These 
articles  provided  for  religious  liberty ;  for  habeas  corpus, 
trial  by  jury,  and  kindred  privileges ;  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  religion  and  education,  and  for  justice  towards  the 
Indians ;  for  the  equal  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the 
new  states  and  the  old ;  for  the  division  of  the  tenitory 
into  states ;  and  lastly,  for  the  prohibition  of  slavery. 
Under  so  liberal  an  organization,  surveys,  sales,  and  settle- 
ments followed  fast.  A  colony  from  Massachusetts  was  the 
first  to  occupy  Ohio,  at  Marietta,  (1788.) 

_  Singular  enough,  while  Congress  was  taking  these 

tJeaivith  steps  to  preserve  the  western  domains,  it  was  taking 
*"  "'      others  to  endanger  them.     Eager  to  secure  a  treaty 

•  It  was  inanj  years  before  the  Indian  title  was  completely  estin- 

f  The  south-west  territory,  though  ceded  in  great  part  by  the  Indiana, 
was  not  yet  ceded  by  the  states  on  whose  borders  it  lay.  South  CaroHm 
was  the  first  to  give  up  her  claims,  (August,  1787.) 
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of  commerce  with  Spain,  the  Northern  and  Central  States 
assented  to  surrender  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to 
that  power,  (1786.)  In  this  they  Iiad  no  less  an  authority 
upon  their  side  than  Washington,  who  appears  to  have 
attached  more  imporlance  to  internal  communication  be- 
tween the  west  and  the  east  alone  than  to  tliat  wider  inter- 
course ivhich  the  west  would  possess  by  means  of  its  mighty 
river.  Jefferson,  tSien  the  American  minister  at  Paris,  was 
farther  sighted.  "  The  act,"  he  wrote,  "  which  abandons 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  is  an  act  of  separation 
between  the  eastern  and  western  country,"  (1787.)  Sup- 
pose the  right  to  the  Mississippi  waived,  even  for  a  limited 
period,  and  the  probability  is,  that  a  large  number  of  the 
western  settlers,  coneeiving  themselves  sacrificed,  would 
have  separated  from  their  countrymen,  and  gained  a  passage 
through  the  stream  cither  in  war  or  in  alliance  with  Spmn. 
j^^  Rehtions  wifh  Great  Bntain  were  still  more  dis- 

Groai  turbed  thdn  tho-iO  with  Spam  Noi  were  they  less 
thicatrnmg  to  the  west  The  treaty  of  peace  exact- 
ed the  surrender  of  the  western  posts  by  Britain.  But 
Ameiica  W)S  require  1  at  the  stme  time  to  provide  for  the 
debts  of  great  magnitude  due  to  Bnti=h  merchants.  This, 
however,  ■hts  not  done  Congiess  wab  unable,  and  the 
states  were  unwdhng,  to  effect  any  thmg,  five  states, 
indeed,  continuing  or  commencmg  mei^ures  to  prevent  the 
collection  of  British  debts  "When,  therefore,  John  Adams, 
the  first  minister  to  Great  Bntain,  entered  into  a  negotia- 
tion for  Ihe  recovery  of  the  posts  whiih  the  British  still 
held,  he  n  ■is  met  at  once  by  the  demand  that  the  American 
part  in  the  treaty  should  be  fulfilled  (178C  )  The  subject 
of  debts  was  not  the  only  one  on  which  the  states  were 
violating  the  treaty.  But  it  was  the  chief  infraction  ;  and 
against  it  chiefly  was  directed  a  remonstrance  which  Con- 
gress addressed  to  the  states,  altogether  in  vain,  (1787.) 
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i^ft  "  The  conaideration  fek  for  America  by  Eurojie," 

times.  wrote  Lafrtyette,  "  is  dimiiiisliing  to  a  degi'ee  ti-uly 
painful ;  und  what  has  been  gained  by  the  revolution  is  in 
danger  of  being  lost  little  by  little,  at  Ipast  duiing  an  inter- 
val of  trial  to  all  the  friends  of  the  nation."  "  I  am  niorli- 
fied  beyond  expression,"  wrote  Washington,  "wben  I  vieiv 
the  clouds  that  have  spread  over  the  brightest  morn  tliat 
ever  dawned  upon  any  country." 

Old  Kbiq.  Amid  this  tottering  of  the  national  system,  (he 
amota.  Qid  foundations  stood  secure.  The  laws  that  had 
been  laid  deep  in  the  past,  the  institutions,  political  and 
social,  that  had  been  reared  above  them,  remained  to  sup- 
port the  present  uncertaintiea.  E\ery  strong  principle  of 
the  motlier  country,  every  broad  reform  of  tbe  cobnies. 
contributed  to  tbe  strength  and  the  development  of  the 
struggling  nation. 

Nor  we're  recent  supera  true  lures  wanting.  The 
Biiper-  states,  in  foiming  and  reforming  their  constitutions, 
e'rup-  set  up  many  a  great  principle,  undeveloped,  if  not 
unknown,  in  earlier  times.  Nothing,  for  instance, 
could  be  more  novel,  as  well  as  more  admirable,  than  the 
indemnity  *  voted  by  Pennsylvania  to  the  proprietary  family 
of  which  she  had  cast  off  the  dominion.  It  was  a  recog- 
nition of  rights  belonging  to  rulers,  fliat  had  never  been 
made  by  subjects  in  a  successful  revolution.  The  law  of 
inheritance  was  another  point  of  new^  proportions.  The 
claim  of  the  eldest  son  to  a  double  share  of  his  father's 
property,  if  not  to  all  the  prerogatives  of  primogeniture, 
was  gradually  prohibited,  Georgia  taking  the  lead.  Suf- 
frage was  extended  in  several  states,t  from  holders  of  real 

»  £130,000  atetling,  in  addition  to  all  the  private  domains  of  the 
family.    Maryland  made  no  such  indemnity;  but  the  representative  of 

t  New  Hampshire,  Pcnnsyhania,  Delaware,  Soutli  Carolina,  and,  par- 
tially North  Carolina        ^^  ^ 
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or  personal  property  to  all  tax-paying  freemen.  Personal 
liberty  obtained  extension  and  pi'otection.  The  class  of 
indented  servants  diminished.  That  of  slaves  disappeared 
altogether  in  some  of  the  states.  Massachusetts,  declaring 
men  fi-ee  and  equal  by  her  Bill  of  Rights,  was  pi-onotinced 
by  her  Supreme  Coiut  to  have  put  an  end  to  slavery  within 
her  limits,  (1780-83.)  Pennsylvania,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Conneclicut  forbade  the  importation  of 
slaves,  aiid  the  bondage  of  any  persons  thereafter  born 
upon  their  soil.  Othei-  states  declared  against  the  transpor- 
tation of  slaves  from  state  to  state,  othere  against  the 
foreign  slave  trade ;  all,  in  fine,  moving'  with  greater  or 
less  energy  in  the  same  direction,  save  only  South  Carolina 
and  Geoi^ia,  Societies  were  formed  in  many  places  to 
quicken  the  action  of  the  authorities.  In  making  exei-tions, 
and  in  maintMning  principles  like  these,  the  nation  was 
pi-oving  its  title  to  independence. 

Reiigiona  Nothing,  however,  was  more  full  of  promise  than 
privileges,  [jjg  religious  privileges  to  which  the  states  consented. 
Rhode  Island,  who,  as  formerly  mentioned,  had  no  dispo- 
sition to  change  her  existing  institutions,  made  one  altera- 
tion by  striking  out  the  prohibitory  statute  against  Roman 
Catholics,  (1784.)  But  Rhode  Island  was  no  longer  alone 
in  her  glory.  The  majority  of  the  state  constitutions 
allowed  entire  religious  liberty.  The  only  real  restrictions 
upon  it  were  those  to  which  the  Puritan  states  still  clung 
in  enforcing  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  the  attendance  upon 
services  in  some  church  or  other;  the  old  leaven  not  having 
entirely  lost  its  power.  Particular  forms  of  faith  were  here 
and  there  required,  if  not  from  the  citizens,  at  any  rate 
'from  the  magistrates ;  Roman  Catholics  being  excluded 
from  office  in  several  states  of  the  north,  the  centre,  and 
the  south. 
As  there  was  no  single  fold  into  which  tlie  Christians  of 
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the  United  Slatoa  would  enter,  it  was  of  the  highest 
Mticai  importance  that  their  separate  folds  should  he 
tims!''*  Jwarked  out  and  governed  upon  definite  principles. 
Nothing  else  was  likely  to  prevent  collision  among 
the  more  zealous,  or  straying  away  among  the  more  luke- 
warm. The  American  brancli  of  the  cliurch  of  England, 
deserted  by  the  loyalists,  and  suspected,  if  not  assailed,  by 
the  patriots,  had  but  just  survived  tlie  revolutionary  strug- 
gle. It  obtained  its  first  bishop,  Samuel  Seabuvy,  by  ordi- 
nation in  Scotland,  (1784,)  his  first  associates,  White  and 
Provoosf,  being  consecrated  in  England,  (1787.)  A  conven- 
tion of  several  states  at  New  York  declared  their  church  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  of  the  United  States,  (1784.) 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  strongest  in  the  centre  and 
the  south,  obtained  its  first  bishop,  Thomas  Coke,  (1784.) 
Two  years  afterwards,  the  first  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  John 
Carroll,  was  appomted  to  the  see  of  Baltimore,  (1786.) 
The  Presbyterians  then  formed  their  synods  for  the  Central 
and  the  Southern  States,  (1788.)  In  the  north,  the  Presby- 
terians and  the  Congregationalists,  uniting  to  a  cei-(ain 
degree,  continued  their  ancient  institutions.  AH  over  the 
country,  ecclesiastical  systems  were  reducing  themselves  to 
form  and  law. 

SnggH-  It  was  time  for  the  nation  to  profit  by  the  exam- 
aTation-  P'^*  ^"'^  ^^^  principles  that  have  been  enumerated, 
aiconBii-  —time  for  it  to  guard  against  the  conflicts  and  the 
"-  perils  that  have  been  described,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, as  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  Convention  for  forming  a  national  Constitution  as  early 
as  1780,  Other  individuals  advocated  the  same  measure, 
in  private  or  in  public  The  legislature  of  New  York 
supported  it  in  1782.  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
supported  it  in  1785. 

In  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  (1785,)  a  number  of 
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s  from  Maryland  and  'V^i^nia  asaeiU' 
lions  at  bled  at  Alexandria,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
dril'^d  '■''^  navigation  of  the  Chesapeake  and  tlie  Potomac. 
AniiBpo-  They  also  met  at  Mount  Vernon.  James  Madison 
was  one  of  their  number,  and  he  suggested  the 
appointment  of  commissioners  with  additional  powers  to 
act,  with  the  assent  of  Congress,  in  organizing  a  tariff  for 
the  two  states.  This  being  recommended  by  the  coramis- 
Bion  at  Alexandria,  the  Virginia  legislature  enlarged  the 
plan,  by  appointing  commissioners  to  meet  others,  not  only 
from  Maryland,  but  from  all  the  states,  and  "  to  take  into 
consideration  the  trade  of  the  United  States."  Five  states 
were  represented  in  a  Convention  at  Annapolis  in  the 
autumn  of  the  following  year,  (1786.)  They  were  wise 
enough  to  sec  two  things :  one,  that  five  states  could  nc-t  aet 
for  ihp  whole ;  and  the  other,  that  the  subject  of  trade  wM 
but  a  diop  in  the  ocean  of  difficulties  with  which  the  nation 
was  threatened.  At  the  proposal  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
one  of  the  commissioners,  and  the  same  who  had  urged  the 
formation  of  a  Constitution  six  years  before,  the  Convention 
at  Annapohs  recommended  a  national  convention  at  Phila- 
delphia m  the  ensuing  month  of  May,  "  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  situation  of  the  United  States,  to  devise  such 
further  provisions  as  shall  appear  necessary  to  tender  the 
Constitution  of  the  federal  government  adequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  Union,  and  to  report  such  an  act  for  that 
purpose  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  as, 
when  agreed  to  by  them,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
legislature  of  every  state,  will  effectually  provide  for  the 
same." 

Action  uf  The  first  to  act  upon  this  proposal  from  Annapo- 
Virgiaia.  Jig  ^,^3  the  State  so  often  foremost  in  the  cause  of 
the  country.  Thus  spoke  Virginia :  "  The  General  Assem- 
bly of  this  commonwealth,  taking  into  view   the  actual 
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Q  of  the  Confederacy,  .  .  .  can  do  longer  doubt 
that  the  crisis  is  arrived  at  which  the  good  people  of  Amer- 
ica are  to  decide  the  solemn  question  whether  they  will,  by 
wise  and  nmgnaaimous  efforts,  reap  the  just  fruits  of  that 
independence  which  they  have  so  gloriously  acquired,  and 
of  that  union  which  they  have  cemented  with  so  much  of 
their  common  blood,  or  whether,  by  giving  way  to  unmanly 
jealousies  and  prejudices,  or  to  partial  and  transitory  inter- 
ests, they  will  renounce  the  auspicious  blessings  prepared 
for  them  by  tlie  revolution.  .  .  .  The  same  noble  and 
extended  policy,  and  the  same  fraternal  and  affectionate 
aentimenta  which  originally  determined  tlie  citizens  of  this 
commonwealth  to  unite  with  their  brethren  of  the  other 
states  in  establishing  a  federal  government,  cannot  hut  be 
felt  with  equal  force  now,  as  motives  to  lay  aside  every 
inferior  consideration,  and  to  concur  in  such  further  conces- 
sions and  provisions  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the 
great  objects  for  which  that  government  was  instituted,  and 
to  render  the  United  States  as  happy  in  peace  as  they  have 
been  glorious  in  war,"  Thereupon  the  legislature  appointed 
its  deputies  to  join  with  those  of  the  other  states  "  in  devis- 
ing and  discussing  all  such  alterations  and  provisions  as 
may  he  necessary  to  render  the  Federal  Constitution  ade- 
quate to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union," 

The  noble  example  thus  set  was  at  once  followed 
sUtM  ^  ^7  ^^^  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  and 
snd  of  Delaware.  By  the  time  these  states  declared  them- 
^™^  selves,  (February,  1787,)  Congress,  after  many 
doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  couree,  came  out  with  a 
call  of  its -own.  Instead,  however,  of  taking  the  broad 
ground  on  which  Virginia  set  herself,  Congress  limited 
in  summons  to  a  convention  "for  the  sole  and  express  pur- 
pose of  revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation."  The  other 
states,  Rhode  Island  excepted,  went  on  to  appoint  their  del- 
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egates.  The  crediintials  of  some  representations  supported 
the  liberal  views  of  Virginia ;  those  of  others  the  narrower 
purpose  of  Congress,  Only  one  state,  Delaware,  laid  its 
representatives  under  a  positive  restriction,  namely,  to 
mairitain  the  right  of  the  state,  the  smallest  but  one  in  the 
Union,  to  an  equal  vote  in  any  government  that  might  be 
framed. 

The  same  hall  in  which  the  Declaration  of  Lide- 
ofi™  "''  pendence  had  been  adopted,  more  than  eleven  yeara 
Coiiven-    before,  and  in  whicli  Congress  had  continued  to  sit 

during  the  greater  part  of  the  intervening  period,  in 
the  State  House  at  Philadelphin,  was  chosen  for  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Convention.  The  day  fixed  for  the  opening 
arrived.  "Such  membei^  as  were  in  town"  —  runs  the 
diaj'y  of  Washington,  who  had  consented,  against  his  incli- 
nation, to  sit  in  the  Convention — "  assembled  at  the  State 
House ;  but  only  two  states  being  represented,  namely,  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania,  agreed  to  meet  to-morrow,"  (May 
14,  1787.)  It  must  have  been  with  anxious  thoughts  tliat 
the  few  who  met  found  themselves  obliged  to  separate  day 
after  day,  without  being  able  to  make  so  much  as  a  begin- 
ning in  the  work  before  them.  At  length,  eleven  days 
after  the  appointed  time,  the  representatives  of  seven  states 
—  a  bare  majority  —  assembled  and  opened  the  Conven- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  course,  Geoi^e  Washington  was 
elected  president,  (May  25.) 

The  United  States  of  America  never  wore  a  more 

majestic  aspect  than  in  the  Convention,  which  grad- 
ually *  filled  up  with  the  delegates  of  every  state  except 
Rhode  Island.  The  purpose  of  the  assembly  was  sufficient 
to  invest  it  with  solemnity.  To  meet  in  the  desigii  of 
strengthening  instead  of  enfeebling  authority,  of  forming  a 

*  New  Hampshire  was  not  represented  till  July  23. 
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government  which  should  enable  the  nafion  to  fulfil,  instead 
of  eluding  its  obligations  alike  to  the  citizen  and  the  sti-an- 
ger,  —  to  meet  with  these  intentions  was  to  do  what  the 
world  had  never  witnessed.  It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  say 
that  lower  motives  entered  in ;  that  the  interests  of  classes 
and  of  sections,  the  prejudices  of  nai-i-ow  politicians  and  of 
selfish  men,  obtruded  themselves  with  ominous  strenglli. 
Many  of  the  members  were  altogether  unequal  to  the  na- 
tional duties  of  the  Convention.  But  they  were  surrounded 
by  others  of  a  nobler  mould  —  by  the  venerable  Franklin, 
lately  returned  from  his  French  mission,  (he  representative 
of  the  later  colonial  days;  by  various  membei-s  of  the 
Stamp  Act  Congress,  of  the  Congress  that  declared  inde- 
pendence, and  of  the  subsequent  Congresses  before  and 
during  the  Confederation ;  by  several  representatives  of 
the  younger  class  of  patriots,  notably  by  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton and  James  JIadison,  who  had  been  conspicuous  in  the 
movements  preliminary  to  tlie  Convention ;  and  by  many 
more  whose  names  do  not  depend  upon  a  volume  like  the 
present  for  reverential  recollection. 

The  rules  of  the  Convention  ordered  secrecy  of 
aconsu-  debate  and  the  right  of  each  state  to  an  equal  vote. 
tutLnn.  ggyg^TiQr  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  then  opened  the 
deliberations  upon  a  constitution  by  ofiering  a  scries  of  res- 
olutions proposing  a  national  legislature  of  two  branches,  a 
national  executive,  and  a  national  judiciary  of  supreme  and 
infei-ior  tribunals.  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina, 
ofiered  a  sketch  of  government,  based  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  Randolph's,  but  developed  with  greater  detail. 
Both  the  plans  were  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole ; 
but  Randolph's,  or  the  Virginia  plan,  as  it  was  rightly 
called,  engrossed  the  debate.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  tlie 
committee  reported  in  favor  of  the  Virginia  system. 
Things  had  not  gone  so  far  without  opposition,  to  the  ele- 
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ments  of  which  we  will  revert  im mediately.  On  tlie  re- 
port of  the  committee,  a  new  plan  was  oifered  by  William 
Patterson,  of  New  Jersey,  embodying  the  views  of  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  as  well 
as  New  Jersey  delegates.  This  New  Jersey  plan,  so 
styled,  proposed  a  government  of  much  more  limited  powers 
than  that  of  the  Virginia  pattern,  TJie  two  were  refeiTed 
to  a  committee  of  the  whole.  Soon  af.er,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton broached  a  plan  of  his  own,  going  to  the  very  opposile 
extreme  of  the  New  Jersey  system.  He  was  for  taking  the 
British  constitution  as  "the  best  model  the  world  has  ever 
produced,"  and  for  creating  a  national  goverament,  of  which 
the  executive  and  tlie  higher  branch  of  the  legislature,  as 
well  as  the  judiciary,  should  all  be  elected  to  serve  during 
good  behavior  or  life.  Hamilton  presented  his  plan  as  an 
exposition  of  his  personal  convictions  rather  than  as  a  sub- 
ject for  debate,  confessing  that  it  was  "  very  remote  from 
the  idea  of  llie  people."  The  question,  therefore,  lay  be- 
tween the  Virginia  and  the  New  Jereey  plans, 
ftuffltton  But  there  was  another  question  to  he  previously 
ot  poweta.  decided,  if  not  by  formal  vote,  at  least  by  the  course 
of  opinions.  Doubt  existed  about  the  powers  of  the  Con- 
vention. Some  insisted  that  it  could  do  no  more  than 
revise  the  Articles  of  the  Confederation ;  in  other  words, 
that  it  might  reform,  but  not  displace,  the  existing  govern- 
ment These  members  were  of  course  the  supporters  of  the 
New  Jersey  plan.  They  called  it  by  the  name  of  federal, 
in  opposition  to  the  system,  at  the  time  styled  anti-federal, 
of  their  opponents.  Tlie  anti-federal  *— -  that  is,  the  national 
^  men  ^  m^ntained  the  necessity  of  a  new  government  as 
sufficient  to  authorize  the  Convention  to  frame  one,  even  if 
the  power  to  do  so  had  not  been  expressly  g^ven.  They 
urged  this  the  more,  in  that  the  Convention  would  not 
create  the  government,  but  simply  reconimend  its  crcatiou 
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to  the  nation.  The  difference  between  the  two  sides  was, 
as  we  see,  immense.  As  the  one  oi  ar.  the  other  prevailed, 
BO  followed  the  fate  not  mer.  ly  of  the  Virginia  and  tJie 
New  Jereey  plans,  bu£  of  the  Constitution  and  the  nation. 
A  npiioiioi  ^^  '^'^'  therefore,  a  turning  pomt  in  the  move- 
sMeni  mentsof  the  Convention,  when  the  committee  oftlia 
adopted.  ^,j^^j^  reported  once  more  in  favor  of  the  Virginia 
pUn.  The  labors  of  construction  and  of  detail  were  all  to  be 
gone  through,  Bui  the  one  guiding  and  assuring  principle 
of  a  national  system  was  gained,  (June  19.) 

Parties  were  by  this  time  but  too  distinctly  de- 
amuir  fi"^d.  The  federal  side  was  taken,  as  a  general 
^tesana  rule,  by  the  representatives  of  the  small  states,  the 
BiaMa.  national  by  those  of  the  lai-ge.  Whatever  was  up- 
held by  the  large  states,  especially  MassacbusettB, 
Pennsylvania,  and,  above  all,  Virginia,  was,  as  if  for  this 
simple  reason,  opposed  by  the  small  ones.  There  was  a 
constant  dread  of  the  dominion  which,  it  was  supposed, 
would  be  exercised  by  the  superior  states  to  Ihe  disadvan- 
tage and  the  disgrace  of  those  of  inferior  rant.  Perhaps 
the  tone  assumed  by  the  large  states  was  such  as  reasonably 
to  inspire  suspicion.  Certain  it  is,  that  tlie  breach  between 
the  two  parties  grew  wider  and  wider,  particularly  when 
the  committee  and  the  Convention  pronounced  in  favor  of 
the  national  plan.  Within  ten  days  aftenvards,  Franklin, 
shocked  by  the  altercations  around  him,  moved  that  prayers 
should  be  said  every  morning.  The  motion  was  parried, 
partly,  it  was  said,  to  prevent  the  public  from  surmising  the 
divisions  of  flie  Convention. 

Tiewsof  "^^^  starting  point,  so  fer  as  theory  was  con- 
«Ht6  gov-  cemed,  of  the  two  parties,  was  the  government  by 
states.  In  this,  the  federal  members  argued,  re- 
sides the  only  principle  of  sovereignty,  and  to  this  recourse 
must  be  had  for  the  life  and  breath  of  a  government  for  the 
23 
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nation.  Hence  the  name  of  federal,  implying  the  support 
of  a  league  —  that  ia,  a  league  between  the  states  —  as  the 
true  form  of  a  general  goyemmenL  All  this  the  national 
party  opposed.  We  ai'e  not  met,  they  reasoned,  to  fashion 
a  Constitution  out  of  the  states  or  for  the  states,  but  to 
create  a  Constitution  for  the  people ;  it  is  the  people,  not 
the  states,  who  ai-e  to  be  governed  and  united;  it  is  tlie 
people,  moreover,  from  whom  the  power  required  for  the 
Constitution  is  to  emanate.  At  the  same  time,  the  national 
members,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  far  irom  denymg  the 
exceDence  of  state  governments.  These,  they  urged,  are 
precisely  what  we  want  to  manage  the  local  afiairs  of  the 
different  portions  of  the  country ;  in  this  capacity,  the  states 
will  be  truly  the  pillars  of  the  Union, 

Votes  of  These  views  had  entered  lai-gely  into  the  debates 
Btntca.  already  decided  by  the  adoption  of  a  national  plan 
for  the  Constitution.  They  wore  again  brought  forward, 
and  with  renewed  earnestness,  in  relation  to  a  question  now 
coming  up  for  decision.  Before  the  Confederation,  and 
after  it,  the  votes  of  the  states  m  Congress  had  been  equal, 
each  state  having  a  single  vote,  and  no  more.  This  was 
the  rule,  as  has  been  mentioned,  of  the  Convention.  But 
when  the  point  was  reached  in  tlie  constitutional  debates, 
the  national  party  insisted  upon  an  entirely  different  sys- 
tem. The  votes  to  be  taken  in  the  legislative  branches  of 
the  new  government  are  not,  it  was  asserted,  the  votes  of 
tlie  states,  but  the  votes  of  the  people ;  let  them,  therefore, 
be  ^ven  according  to  the  numbers  of  the  people,  not  of  the 
stales.  Not  so,  repbed  the  fedeial  members,  —  and  they 
had  reason  to  be  excited,  for  it  was  from  appiehension  on 
■  this  very  point  that  they  had  opposed  the  national  phn, — 
not  so,  they  rephed,  oi  our  state'^,  with  thfir  fc-mtj  votes, 
will  be  utterly  absorbed  in  the  largei  states  One  of  the 
small  states,  Delawaie,  spnt  her  representative^,  as  may 
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be  remembered,  with  express  instructions  to  reserve  her 
equal  vote  in  the  national  legislature.  But  the  federal 
party,  already  disappointed,  found  itself  doomed  to  a  fresh 
disappointment.  Abandoning,  or  intimating  tliat  it  was 
willing  to  abandon,  tlie  claim  of  an  equal  vote  iu  botli 
branches  of  the  legislature,  it  stood  tlie  firmer  for  equality 
in  one  of  the  branches  —  the  Senate  of  the  Constitution. 
Even  this  more  moderate  demand  was  disregarded  by  tlie 
majorily,  intent  upon  unequal  votes  in  both  tlie  branches. 
Aiitatio  Great  agitation  followed.  "  We  will  sooner  sub- 
mit to  foreign  power!"  cried  a  representative  fram 
one  of  the  small  states.  But  for  the  reference  of  the 
matter  to  a  committee,  who,  at  the  instance  of  Franklin, 
adopted  a  compromise,  malting  the  votes  of  tlie  states  equal 
in  the  Senate,  the  work  of  the  Convention  would  have  come 
to  a  sudden  close.  As  it  was,  the  report  of  the  committee 
harlly  allajed  the  fumnlmous  pa  aions  that  had  been 
arouse  1  It  but  partly  satisfied  the  small  states  while  it 
kindled  the  wiath  of  thi,  lai^,  secure  as  these  thought 
themiehes  upon  the  point  which  thty  weie  nnv  required 
to  yield  If  no  compiomisc  should  take  place  ■isked 
Elbtidge  Gerrj  of  Massachusetls  ^  liat  will  be  the  con 
sequence?  A  set^asion  ■« ill  take  place  for  some  gentle 
men  seem  decided  on  it  It  mis  the  fedeiil  paaty  that 
talked  of  secession  The  national  pait}  no  wi^er  as  a 
whole  spoke  of  the  dismembeiment,  ind  ab  orption  of  the 
smiller  Ute  hinting  at  the  swoid  Two  of  the  New 
lloik  delegation  incensed  or  dejected  by  the  tiiumphant 
course  of  the  national  memhera  deserted  the  Conv  enlion 
'  "We  were  on  the  ver^eof  d  asolution  si  d  Luther  Jlaitin 
a  member  from  Maryland,  '■  scarce  held  together  by  the 
strength  of  a  hdr."  Fortunately,  peace  prevailed.  The 
compromise  was  accepted,  and  both  national  and  federal 
members  united  in  determining  on  an  equal  vote  in  tlie 
Senate  and  an  unequal  vote  in  the  IIoLue  tliat  were  to  be. 
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Parties-  Another  division  besides  that  between  the  large 
noiih  null  and  the  small  states  had  now  appeared.  It  sepa- 
rated the  north  from  the  south.  How  many 
reasons  there  were  for  the  separation  has  been  remarked ; 
but  the  reason  of  all,  the  one  so  strong  as  to  lead  men  to 
acknowledge  that  the  division  between  the  north  and  the 
south  was  wider  than  any  other  in  the  Coni'ention,  —  the 
great  reason  was  slaveiy.  This  system,  pierced,  if  not 
overthrown,  in  all  the  Northern  fmd  in  some  of  the  Central 
States,  was  still  cherished  in  the  south.  The  scanty  num- 
bers of  the  free  population  in  the  Southern  States  seemed 
to  make  slaves  a  necessity  there. 

The  first  struggle  upon  the  point  arose  with  re- 
tionmeat  spect  to  the  apportionment  of  representation.  It 
iBntTul  ^^^  ***  ^^  deeided  how  the  people  were  to  be  repre- 
sented, in  what  proportions,  and  in  what  classes. 
Upon  this  subject  all  other  questions  yielded  to  one, 
namely,  whether  slaves  should  be  included  with  free- 
men, not,  of  course,  as  voting,  but  as  making  up  the  num- 
ber entitled  to  representation.  The  exti-eme  party  of  tlie 
south  said  that  they  must  be,  and  on  the  same  terms,  being 
equally  valuable  as  ihe  free  laborers  of  the  norih.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  extreme  partj-  of  the  north  declared  that 
slaves  should  never  be  taken  into  account  until  they  were 
emancipated,  as  they  ought  to  be.  The  necessity  for  com- 
promise was  again  evident.  The  moderate  members  of 
either  side  came  together,  and  agreed  that  three  fifths  of 
the  slave  population  should  be  enumerated  with  the  whole 
of  the  white  population  in  apportioning  the  representatives 
amongst  the  different  states. 

Thesiave  A  graver  point  was  rmsed.  In  the  draught  of  the 
trade.  Constitution  now  under  debate,  there  stood  a  clause 
forbidding  the  general  government  to  lay  any  tax  or  prohi- 
bition upon  the  migrations  or  the  importalions  authorized 
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by  tlie  states.  This  signified  that  there  was  to  be  no  intei^ 
ference  with  the  slave  trade.  "It  is  inconsistent,"  ex- 
claimed Martin,  of  Maryland,  "  with  the  principles  of  the 
revoludon,  and  dishonorable  to  the  American  character,  to 
have  such  a  feature  in  the  Constitution ! "  "  Religion  and 
humanity,"  answered  John  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina, 
"  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  question.  Interest  alone  is 
the  governing  principle  of  nations.  The  true  question  at 
present  is,  whether  the  Southern  States  shall  or  shall  not 
be  parties  to  the  Union."  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  calmer  than 
his  colleague,  took  broader  ground.  "  If  the  slates  be  left  at 
liberty  on  this  subject.  South  Carolina  may  perhaps  by  de- 
grees do  of  herself  what  is  wished,  as  Vir^ia  and  Maryland 
have  already  done."  The  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the 
extreme  south  came  from  the  Central  States,  especially  from 
Virginia,  not  from  the  north.  The  north,  intent  upon  the 
passage  of  acts  pi-olective  of  its  large  shipping  interests, 
was  quite  ready  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
south.  The  consequence  was  that,  instead  of  imitating  the 
extunple  of  earlier  years  and  declaring  the  slave  h-ade  at  an 
end,  the  Convention  protracted  its  existence  for  twenty 
years,  (tOI  1808.)  At  the  same  time,  the  restriction  upon 
acts  relaling  to  commerce  was  stricken  from  the  Constitu- 
tion. Dark  as  this  transaction  seems,  it  was  still  a  com- 
promise. To  extend  the  slave  trade  for  twenty  years  was 
far  bettor  than  to  leave  it  without  any  limit  at  alL  It  was 
at  the  close  of  these  discussions  that  the  draught  of  the  clause 
respecting  fugitive  slaves  was  introduced,  and  accepted 
without  discussion.  The  word  slaves,  however,  was  avoided 
here,  as  it  had  been  in  all  the  portions  of  the  Constitution 
relating  to  slavery. 

Details         There  is  no  occasion  in  this  place  for  dwelling 
BDd  dis-    upon  the  details  and  the  discussions  of  the  Conven- 
tion.    "Wherever  there  was  a  detail,  there  was  aJ- 
23" 
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most  invariably  a  discussion ;  but  the  interest  in  tbe  debates 
generally  was  altogetlier  subordinate  to  that  excited  by  the 
questions  which  have  been  mentioned.  On  these,  as  the 
questions  involving  compromise,  it,  was  felt  that  ihe  Consti- 
tution depended.  "  The  Constitution  which  we  now  pre- 
sent"—  thus  ran  the  draught  of  a  letter  proposed  lo  he  ad- 
dressed to  Congress — "is  the  result  of  a  spirit  of  amity 
and  of  that  mutual  deference  and  concession  which  the 
peculiarity  of  our  political  situation  rendered  indispensable" 
"  I  can  well  recollect,"  said  James  Wilson  to  Ilia  constitu- 
ents of  Pennsylvania,  "the  impression  whicli  on  many  occa. 
sions  -was  made  by  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  and 
pressed  the  Convention.  The  great  undertaking  somefimes 
seemed  to  be  at  a  stand;  and  otlier  times  its  motions 
seemed  to  be  retrograde." 

At  length,  after  nearly  four  months'  perseverance 
ofihs™  through  all  the  heat  of  summer,  the  Convention 
Consutu-  agreed  to  the  Constitution,  (September  15.)  As 
soon  as  it  could  be  properly  engrossed,  it  was  signed 
by  all  the  delegates,  save  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts, — who 
hinted  at  civil  war  being  about  to  ensue, —  Randolph  and 
George  Mason,  of  Virginia,  (September  17.)  As  the  h\st 
members  were  signing,  Franklin  pointed  to  a  sun  painted 
upon  the  back  of  the  president's  chair,saying,  "I  have  often 
and  often,  in  the  course  of  the  session  and  the  vicissitude 
of  my  hopes  and  fears  as  lo  its  issue,  looked  at  that  sun 
behind  the  president,  without  being  able  to  tell  whether  it 
was  rising  or  setting;  but  now,  at  length,  I  have  the  happi- 
ness to  loiow  that  it  is  a  rising  and  not  a  setting  sun." 
Onnosition  "^'^^  dawn  was  still  uncertain.  Presented  to 
inihoDH-   Congress,  and  thence  transmitted  to  the  states,  to 

be  by  them  accepted  or  rejected,  the  Constitution 
was  received  with  very  general  murmurs.      Even   some 

3  of  the  Convention,  on  reaching  home,  declared. 
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like  Martiii,  of  Maryland,  "  I  would  reduce  myself  to  indi- 
gence and  poverty,  .  .  .  if  on  those  terms  only  I  could 
procure  my  country  to  reject  those  chains  whidi  are  forged 
for  it."  The  words  imply  the  chief  cause  of  the  opposition 
excited  throughout  the  nation.  It  was  thouglit  that  the 
Constitution  was  too  strong,  that  it  exalted  the  powers  of 
the  government  too  high,  and  depressed  the  rights  of  the 
states  and  the  people  too  iow.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the 
anti-federalists  —  a  name  borne  rather  than  assumed  by 
those  who  had  constituied,  or  by  those  who  succeeded  to,  the 
federal  party  in  the  Convention.  On  the  other  side  stood 
the  federalists,  the  national  party  of  the  Convention,  with 
their  adlierenta  throughout  the  country.  But  the  names, 
like  most  party  names,  rather  obscured  than  explained  the 
relations  of  those  to  whom  tliey  were  attached.  The  feder- 
alists were  no  advocates  of  a  simple  league  between  the 
states.  Nor  were  the  anld-federalists  the  opponents  of  such 
a  league,  but,  on  the  contrary,  its  supporters.  They  op- 
posed, not  the  union,  but  what  they  called  the  subjection  of 
the  states,  proposed  by  the  Constitution. 
ConBUUi-  ^^^  "^^  ^'■^^  ^^^  *^  Constitution  at  the  time, 
tionai  and  who  wrote  of  it  in  after  years, — Jeremy  Bel- 
knap, then  a  clergyman  of  Boston, — tells  a  story 
illustrating  the  changing  tempers  of  the  period.  A  man  has 
a  new  pair  of  small-clothes  brought  home  to  him.  "  It  is  too 
small  here,  says  he,  and  wants  to  be  let  out ;  it  is  too  big 
here,  and  wants  to  be  talten  in,  lam  afraid  there  will  be  a 
hole  there,  and  you  must  put  on  a  pitch ,  this  button  is  not 
strong  enough — you  must  set  on  another'  But,  taking 
his  wife's  advice,  he  tned  on  the  g'jrment,  and  found  him- 
self satisfied.  The  constitutional  writmgs  as  they  may  be 
called,  of  the  twelvemonth  succeedmg  the  Convention,  were 
far  ill  advance  of  any  preceding  productions  of  America. 
The  greatness  of  the  cause  ciUed  firth  new  powers  of 
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mind,  nay,  new  powers  of  heart.  Wasbington's  letters 
upon  t!ie  subject  overflow  with  emotions  such  as  his  calm 
demeanor  Lad  seldom  betrayed  before.  Under  the  signa- 
lure  of  Publius,  Alexander  Hamilton,  James  Madison,  and 
John  Jay  united  is  the  composition  of  the  Federalist.  It 
was  a  succession  of  -assays,  some  profound  in  ailment, 
others  thrilling  in  appeal,  and  all  devoted  to  setting  forth 
the  principles  and  foretelling  tlie  operaiions  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Under  the  signature  of  Fabius,  Jolm  Dickinson  — 
the  same  whose  Farmer's  Letters  had  pleaded  for  liberty 
twenty  years  before  —  now  pleaded  for  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. It  was  not  merely  the  Constitution  that  was  thus 
rendered  clear  and  precious.  The  subject  was  as  wide  as 
the  rights  of  man. 

AiioBti™  ^**  strong  and  so  wise  exertion  wag  not  in  vain, 
by  the  State  after  state,  beginning  with  Delaware,  (De- 
'"'^  cember  7,  1787,)  assented  to  the  Constitution,  some 
by  large,  some  by  exceedingly  small  majorities.  In  most 
of  the  bodies  by  which  the  ratification  was  declared,  a  series 
of  amendments  was  framed  aad  passed.  North  Carolina 
assented  only  on  condition  of  her  amendments  being  adopt- 
ed. In  one  of  (he  state  Conventions,  New  York,  the  recom- 
mendation of  another  general  Convention  was  pressed  upon 
the  nation.  New  York  was  the  scene  of  more  decided 
demonstrations.  The  list  of  what  can  be  called  riots 
throughout  the  country,  at  the  lime,  begins  and  ends  with  a 
collision  between  two  bands  of  the  rival  parlies,  at  Albany, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  type  in  an  anlj-federalist  news- 
paper establishment  at  New  York,  (July  4-27,  1788.) 
The  project  of  a  second  Convenlion  found  favor  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, It  was  then  taken  up  by  the  assembly  of  Virginia, 
but  after  the  Convention  of  that  state  had  accepted  the  Con- 
stitution. In  seeing  these  states  arrayed  in  greater  or  less 
strength  against  the  Constitution,  one  is  struck  by  their 
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being  large  states,  to  which  (he  Constitution  was  supposed 
to  be  particularly  acceptable.  The  other  of  tbe  largest 
states,  Massachusetts,  had  but  a  bare  majority  to  give  in 
favor  of  the  Constitution.  On  the  other  hand,  several  of 
the  small  sta,les  were  now  the  most  eiumest  supporters  of 
federalist  principles.  Tlie  causes  of  this  revolution  were 
chiefly  local.  But,  actuated  by  different  motives,  the  lai^ 
states,  or  rather  the  parties  in  the  large  states,  opposing  the 
unconditional  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  were  unable  to 
combine  with  any  effect.  The  generous  impulses  and  the 
united  exertions  of  their  opponents  carried  the  day.  Oniy 
North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  stood  aloof,  and  the 
former  but  partially,  when  Congress  performed  the  last  act 
preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution,  by 
appointing  days  for  the  requisite  elections  and  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  new  government,  (September  13,  1788.) 

Thus  was  completed  the  most  extraordinary 
oftiio  transaction  of  which  merely  human  history  bears 
u™.™°"  ^'"'^  -*-  nation  enfeebled,  dismembered,  and 
dispirited,  broken  by  the  losses  of  war,  by  the  dis- 
sensions of  peace,  incapacitated  for  its  duties  to  its  own  citi- 
zens or  to  foreign  powers,  suddenly  bestirred  itself  and 
prepared  to  create  a  government.  It  chose  its  representa- 
tives without  conflicts  or  even  commotions.  They  cara« 
together,  at  first  only  to  disagree,  to  threaten,  and  to  fail 
But  against  the  spells  of  individual  selfishness  and  sectional 
passion,  the  inspiration  of  the  national  cause  proved  potent. 
The  representatives  of  the  nation  consented  to  the  measures 
on  wluch  the  common  honor  and  the  common  safety  de- 
pended. Then  the  nation  itself  broke  out  m  clamors. 
Still  there  was  no  violence,  or  next  to  none.  No  sort  of 
contention  arose  between  state  and  state.  Each  had  its  own 
differences,  its  own  hesitations ;  but  when  each  had  decided 
for  itself,  it  jomed  the  rest  and  proclaimed  the  Constitution. 
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The  work  thus  achieved  was  not  merely  for  the 
nation  that  achieved  it.  In  the  midst  of  their 
mankinij.  |j^^]j^  g_^^  (ijgjj.  dangers,  a  few  generous  spirits,  if 
no  more,  gathered  fresh  courage  by  looking  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  country.  Let  Washington  speak  for  them. 
"I  conceive,"  says  he,  "  under  an  energetic  general  govern- 
ment, such  regulations  might  be  made,  and  such  measures 
taken,  as  would  render  this  country  the  asylum  of  pacific 
and  industrious  characters  from  all  parts  of  Europe,"  —  "a 
kind  of  asylum,"  as  he  says  in  another  place,  "  for  man- 
kind." It  was  not,  therefore,  for  America  alone  that  her 
sons  believed  themselves  to  have  labored,  but  for  the  world. 
It  has  already  appeared  that  ihe  writings  of  the  sol- 
otthe  diers  and  the  statesmen  of  the  period  were,  in  many 
^Bttnd  instances,  as  important  as  their  actions.  There 
tba  Con-  TOere  Other  writers,  who  stood  conspicuous,  solely  or 
"'  almost  solely,  on  account  of  their  literary  exertions. 
Such  was  Thomas  Paine,  an  Englishman,  whose  pamphlet 
of  Common  Sense  (1776)  had  so  great  an  effect  that  its 
author,  though  then  but  a  few  months  in  the  country,  pre- 
tended afterwards  to  have  started  the  revolution.  His 
later  pamphlets,  issued  during  the  war  under  the  name  of 
the  Crisis,  were  of  equal  power.  Amongst  the  American 
authors  were  John  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  whose  poem 
of  McFingal  (begun  1774)  was  a  satire  at  once  upon  his 
countrymen  and  upon  their  foes ;  Francis  Hopkinson,  of 
Philadelphia,  who,  after  various  productions  in  prose  and  in 
rhyme  relating  to  the  war,  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  an  allegory  entitled  the  New  Roof;  and  Philip  Fre- 
neau,  of  New  York,  whose  verses  upon  the  battles  of  the 
'revolution  were  amongst  the  most  popular  and  the  most 
artistic  compositions  of  the  times.  The  influence  of  such  a 
literature  may  be  conceived.  It  spread  the  stirring  spirit 
of  the  camp  and  of  the  council  around  the  fireside  and 
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within  the  closet,  kindling  sympatliy,  ai-ousing  action,  and 
thus  contributing  Jargely  to  the  national  redemption. 
Themu-  ^*>''  sl'ould  we  forget,  in  tliis  connection,  Uie  in- 
^^cofBU-  fluence  of  the  first  of  our  composers,  WOliam  Bil- 
"*'*  lings,  a  Eostonian.  Such  was  his  enthusiasm  at 
once  for  his  art  and  for  his  country,  that,  though  almost 
uneducated  aa  a  musician,  he  moved  many  a  spirit  by  his 
ai-dent  strains.  His  melodies  were  heard  on  the  march  and 
on  tlie  battle  field  as  well  as  in  the  choir ;  sucli  as  his  Inde- 
pendence and  his  Columbia  may  be  called  psalms  of  the 
revolution  and  of  the  Constitution. 
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■Washington's  Administration. 

The  name  of  Washington  was  almost  a  part  of 
ton  prcfl.  tlie  Constitution.  "  The  Constitution  would  never 
'''"*■  have  been  adopted,"  —  thus  Edmund  Randolph,  by 
no  means  a  strong  adherent  to  Washington,  wrote  to  him 
afterwai-ds,  —  "  but  from  a  knowledge  that  you  had  once 
sanctioned  it,  and  an  expectation  that  you  would  execute 
it"  "  The  Constitution,"  Lafayette  wrole  at  once  from 
Paris,  "  satisfies  many  of  our  desires  ;  but  I  am  much  mis- 
taken if  there  ai-e  not  some  points  that  would  be  perilous, 
had  not  the  United  States  the  happiness  of  possessing  their 
guardian  angel,  who  will  lead  them  to  whatever  still  remains 
to  be  done  before  readiing  perfection."  Such  was  the 
universal  voice  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  nation's  well 
wishers.  The  presidential  electors  gave  in  their  votes 
without  a  single  exception  in  favor  of  Washington  ;  and  he 
consented  to  what  he  had  reason  to  call  "  this  last  great 
sacrifice."  "  I  bade  adieu  to  Mount  Vflmon,"  he  writes  in 
his  diary,  "to  private  life,  and  to  domeatic  felicity;  and 
with  a  mind  oppressed  with  more  anxious  al.'d  painful  sen- 
sations than  I  have  words  to  express,  set  out  with  the  best 
disposition  to  render  service  to  my  country  in  obedience 
to  its  call,  but  with  less  hope  of  answering  its  expecta- 

The  two  houses  of  Congress  had  been  organized  in  New 
(276) 
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York,  after  a  month's  delay.*  A  day  or  two  before 
lion  of  Washington's  arriTal,  John  Adams  took  his  place  as 
govMn-  YJiTg  president.  The  inauguration  of  the  presi- 
dent, postponed  a  few  days  afier  he  was  ready  for 
the  ceremony,  at  length  completed  the  organization  of  the 
government,  (April  30,  1789.) 

Soi?niQi-  ^^  ^^  *'"**  thing  for  Washington  to  receive  the 
tyorijio  homages  of  his  countrymen,  on  his  journey  to  the 
seat  of  government,  and  on  his  entrance  into  office 
there ;  all  thia  was  smiling  to  the  eye,  and  full  of  promise 
to  the  ear.  But  it  was  another  tiling  to  remember  the 
weaknesses  and  the  divisions  of  the  nation ;  to  behold  the 
present  sources  of  peril ;  and  to  feel  that  the  Constitution 
was  still  an  untried  instrument,  unmoved,  perhaps  unmov- 
able.  Whatever  has  been  said  of  the  solemnity  of  former 
periods,  or  of  former  duties,  must  be  repeated  with  sti-onger 
emphasis  of  the  work  now  before  Washington  and  his 
coadjutors.  Of  far  greater  -difficulty  than  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution  was  the  setting  it  in  operation.  Washing- 
ton knew  it  all.  And  almost  the  first  words  which  broke 
from  his  lips,  as  president  of  the  United  States,  were  words 
of  prayer.  "  It  would  be  peculiarly  impi-oper,"  he  said  at 
the  beginning  of  his  inaugural  speech,  "  to  omit  in  this  first 
official  act  my  fervent  supplications  to  that  Almighty  Being 
who  rules  over  the  universe,  who  presides  in  the  councils 
of  nations,  and  whose  providential  aids  can  supply  every 
human  defect,  that  His  benediction  may  consecrate  to  the 
liberties  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  tlie  United  States, 
a  government  instituted  by  themselves  for  these  essential 
pm-poses,  and  may  enable  every  instrument  employed  in  its 

it  ha^ving  a 
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administration  to  execute  with  success  the  functions  allotted 
to  his  charge." 

Washing-  In  the  same  spirit  Washington  invoked  the  sup- 
tou  to  bia  poj.(  of  jiiogg  around  him,  not  merely  as  his  fellow- 
CLris-  countrymen,  but  as  his  fellow- Christians.  Among 
*^^''  all  the  addresses  luuling  his  accession  to  the  presi- 
dency, from  political  and  industrial,  from  lilerary  and  scien- 
tifle  bodies,  none  seemed  to  please  him  more  than  those 
received  from  religious  organizations.  In  his  replies,  he 
remarks  upon  his  need  of  their  sympathies  and  prayers. 
Convinced  that  nothing  could  so  bmd  the  nation  together 
as  charify  amongst  the  different  branches  of  Christians,  he 
insists  upon  it  with  peculiar  earnestness.  In  an  address  to 
his  own  church,  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  he  expresses  his 
joy  "to  see  Christians  of  different  denominations  dwell 
together  in  more  charity,  and  conduct  themselves  in  respect 
to  each  other  wifh  a  more  Christian-like  spirit,  than  ever 
they  have  done  in  any  former  age  or  in  any  other  nation." 
To  the  church  tliat  had  been  an  object  of  pci-secution 
through  the  whole  colonial  period,  the  Roman  Catholic, 
the  president  wrote  as  follows :  "  I  hope  ever  to  see 
America  among  the  foremost  nations  in  examples  of  justice 
tmd  liberality.  And  I  presume  that  your  fellow-citizens 
will  not  forget  the  patriotic  part  which  you  took  in  the 
accomplishment  of  their  revolution,  and  the  estahlishment 
of  their  government." 

Th,  nn-  These  principles,  so  far  above  any  of  a  merely 
*^''-  political  character,  were  to  be  applied  to  a  nation 
now  numbering  nearly  four  millions.*  This  was  the  popu- 
lation- of  all  the  thirteen  states.  The  Constitution,  as  will 
be  recollected,  went  into  operation  with  the  assent  of  but 

•  The   census  of  1790  gave,  whites,  3,1T2,464 ;  free  blacks,  69,466; 
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eleven.     North.  Carolina  acceded  in  eiglit  months,  (Novem- 
ber 13  ;)  Rliode  Island  in  fifteen,  (May  29,  )790.) 

The  great  feature  of  the  opening  years  of  Wash- 
Co^ress.  ingf«n's  administration  was  the  work  of  Congress, 
Tiia  de-  the  body  upon  whose  laws  the  government  depend 
menis  ed  for  movement,  if  not  for  lifi!.  The  lepartments 
hitUc'iar    ^^'^  orgaiuzed ;  one  of  state,  one  of  the  treasmy, 

and  one  of  war ;  each  being  under  the  control  of  a 
secretary.  The  three  secretaries,  with  an  attorney  general, 
constituted  the  cabinet  of  the  president;  the  joatmaater 
general  not  heing  a  cabinet  ofBccr  until  a  Liter  per  od 
Washington  appointed  Thomas  Jefferson  the  first  "ccretiry 
of  state,  Alexander  Hamilton  the  first  se  retiry  of  the 
treasury,  Henry  Knox  the  first  secretary  of  wai  Ed 
mund  Randolph  tlie  first  attorney  general  and  Saiuel 
Osgood  the  first  postmaster  general,  (Septembei,  1769.) 
At  the  same  time,  he  made  his  appointments  for  the  offices 
of  the  judiciary ;  Congress  having  created  a  Supreme 
Court,  witli  Circuit  and  District  Courts  appended.  John 
Jay  was  the  first  chief  justice  of  the  United  States. 

Congress  had  already  launched  into  constitutton- 
ueiitBto  Ell  discussions.  The  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
ituutoi"'  *"""*'  P'^P'^^^'i  ^y  tl*®  different  states,  were  numerous 

enough  —  fifly  and  upwards  —  to  call  for  early  at- 
tention. It  was  not  suggested  either  by  the  states  or  by 
their  congressional  representatives,  to  make  any  fundamen- 
tal alterations  in  the  Constitution.  The  old  federal,  now 
the  anti-federalist  party,  from  whom  most  of  the  amend- 
ments came,  asked  for  no  subversion  of  the  national  system. 
Tliey  were .  contented  with  a  few  articles,  declaring  the 
states  and  the  people  in  possession  of  all  the  powers  and 
all  the  rights  not  otherwise  surrendered  to  the  general 
government.  These  avtielea,  to  the  number  of  ten,  were 
adopted  by  Congress,  and  accepted  by  the  states. 
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A  far  more  vital  matter  was  the  revenue.  To 
this  Congress  addressed  itself  in  the  first  weeks  of 
the  session.  The  reaidt  of  long  and  difficult  debates  was 
the  enactment  of  a  tariff,  intended  to  servo  at  once  for 
revenue  and  for  protection  of  domestic  interests.  A  ton- 
nage duty,  with  great  advantages  to  American  shipping, 
was  also  adopted.  Some  time  afterwards,  indeed  towards 
the  close  of  tlie  first  Congress,  an  excise  was  laid  on  domes- 
tic spirits.  These  measures  were  modified  at  intervals. 
But  heneath  them,  in  all  their  forms,  there  continued  the 
principle,  that  the  duties  upon  imports  were  to  provide  for 
government  in  the  shape  of  a  revenue,  and  for  the  nation 
in  the  shape  of  protection.  It  was  no  time  for  free  trade. 
^^  It  fell  to  the  first  Congress,  likewise,  to  provide 

for  the  public  credit.  The  debts  of  the  Confedera- 
tion amounted  to  fifty-four  nailhons  of  dollai^,  or  to  eighty 
millions  if  the  debts  of  the  states,  incurred  for  general 
objects,  were  added.  It  was  the  plan  of  Hamilton,  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  that  these  debts  should  be  taken  as  a 
whole  to  be  assumed  and  funded  by  the  new  government. 
All  sorts  of  opinions  were  started.  Agreeing  that  the 
foreign  debt  should  be  treated  in  the  manner  proposed,  the 
members  of  Congress  were  altogether  at  variance  upon  the 
subject,  first,  of  the  domestic  debt  due  from  the  Confeder- 
ation itseF,  and  second,  of  the  debt  due  from  the  separate 
states  of  the  Confederation.  On  the  first  point,  it  was 
ai^ed  by  a  large  number,  that  the  certificates  of  the 
public  debt  were  no  longer  iu  the  hands  of  the  original 
holders,  and  that  to  fund  them  at  their  par  value  was 
simply  to  put  money  into  the  pockets  of  speculators  to 
■whom  the  first  holders  had  transferred  them  at  great  sacri- 
fices. On  the  second  point,  that  of  assuming  the  state 
debts,  the  opposition  was  still  more  earnest,  especially  from 
the  representaliTes  of  those  states  whose  exertions  during 
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the  Trar  of  the  revolution  had  been  comparatively  limited. 
It  was  a  matter,  moreover,  to  be  supported  or  opposed 
according  to  the  various  views  of  the  state  and  the  national 
governments.  They  who,  like  the  proposer  of  the  eyatem, 
desired  to  see  the  national  government  strong,  advocated  its 
being  made  die  centre  of 'the  public  credit;  while  tliey 
who  inclined  to  the  rights  of  the  states,  preferred  to  have 
the  debt  remain  in  state  rather  than  in  national  stocks. 
Hnnner  "^^  question  Was  not  decided  wpon  any  abstract 
of  rto-  grounds.  It  bad  been  a  bone  of  contention  where 
the  seat  of  the  general  government  should  be  locals 
ed,  some  going  for  one  place  fmd  some  for  another.  When 
the  House  of  Representatives  decided  against  assuming  the 
state  debts,  the  advocates  of  the  assumption  hit  upon  the 
plan  of  securing  the  necessary  votes  from  some  of  the 
Virginian  or  llaryland  members,  by  consenting  to  fix  the 
projected  capital  on  tlie  Potomac.*  The  biut  was  snapped 
at,  and  a  measure  on  which  the  honor  of  the  states,  if  not 
of  the  nation,  depended,  passed  by  means  of  unconcealed 
intrigue.  The  state  debts  were  then  assumed,  not  in  mass, 
but  in  certain  proportions.  This  being  the  chief  object  of 
altercation,  the  funding  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  debt  of 
the  general  government  was  rapidly  completed,  (August  4, 
1790.)  The  transaction  was  by  no  means  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  entire  nation.  Even  Virginia,  whose  represen- 
tatives had  voted  for  the  scheme,  considering  their  state  to 
be  amply  repaid  by-  the  location  of  the  capital  on  Ihe 
Potomac,  declared  against  the  whole  system,  save  only  that 
part  relating  to  the  foreign  debt.  The  funding  of  (he 
general  domestic  debt  was  pronounced  to  be  "  dangerous  to 
the  riglite,  and  subversive  of  the  interests,  of  the  people ;" 
while  that  of  the  stale  debts  was  "  repugnant  to  the  Consti- 
tution."    The  opposition  did  not  end  here. 

"  Philadelphia  to  be  the  capital  until  ISOO. 
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National  The  public  creditors,  on  the  other  hand,  were  de- 
■"""■  lighted.  All  the  moneyed  interests  of  the  country, 
indeed,  were  quickened,  the  public  bonds  being  so  much 
additional  capital  throivn  into  the  world  of  industry  and  of 
commerce.  The  creation  of  a  national  bank,  with  the  design 
of  sustaining  the  liiiancial  operations  of  government,  took 
place  in  the  early  part  of  the  following  year,  (1791.)  On 
the  opening  of  the  subscription  books,  a  signal  proof  of  the 
confidence  now  placed  in  the  national  credit  was  given,  the 
whole  number  of  sliares  offered  being  taken  up  in  two 
Lours.  At  the  same  time,  the  number  and  the  earnestness 
of  the  party  averse  to  tbese  movements  of  the  government 
were  increased  by  the  success  witli  which  they  were  attended. 
It  had  been  made  a  question  in  the  very  cabinet  of  the  pres- 
ident, by  Jefferson  smd  Eandolph,  whether  the  cliarter  of  the 
bank  was  not  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Constitution.  Wash- 
ington himself  had  hesitated  to  approve  the  act  of  Congress, 
j,^^^^  The  construction  of  the  Constitution  was  one  of 
the  points  on  which  parties  were  now  contending. 
It  was  a  natural  principle  with  the  federalists  that  the  Con- 
stitution should  be  interpreted  freely ;  that  is,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  the  government  the  fuU  measure  of  its 
powers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  anti-federidista  were  for 
limiting  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  if  not  as  far  as 
possible,  at  least  as  far  as  they  thought  required  by  the 
independence  of  the  states  and  of  the  people.  Every  sub- 
ject brought  before  Congress  excited  questions  of  congi-es- 
sional  powei-s.  The  organization  of  the  government,  tbe 
creation  of  a  tariff,  of  a  national  debt,  and,  as  just  men- 
tioned, of  a  bank,  all  were  argued  for  or  against,  according 
to  the  different  views  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  Congress. 
Party  spirit,  however,  was  by  no  means  confined  to  consti- 
tutional arguments.  It  appeared  on  every  occasion,  chain- 
ing the  federalists,  now  the  dominant  class,  with  monarchi- 
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cal  Bchemea  as  their  ends,  and  with  corrupt  dealings  as  their 
means ;  while  the  anti-federaliata,  who  took  the  name  of  re- 
publicans, were  accused  of  tendencies  to  inti-igue  and  to 
sedition.  So  violent  was  the  temper  on  both  sides,  that  the 
cry  went  up  of  separation  from  the  Union.  This,  too, 
when  the  Union  was  but  just  formed. 

Espedaii)-  "'^"^  °^  *^'  ^^^  passions  so  prematurely  exploding, 
noi^  ADd  none  were  so  threatening  as  those  of  the  north  and 
the  soutli.  The  same  division  that  had  been  ob- 
served to  be  wider  than  any  other  hefore  the  Constitution, 
continued  wider  than  any  still.  Even  the  controversies 
between  the  federalists  and  the  republicans  were  not  so 
great  or  so  absorbing  as  to  crowd  out  the  matiers  of  dis- 
sension between  the  Southern  and  the  Northern  States. 
Nay,  the  divisions  of  the  two  portions  of  the  country  were 
rather  enhanced  by  those  between  the  two  parties ;  for 
although  there  were  many  repuhlicans  in  the  north  and 
many  federalists  in  the  south,  yet  the  south,  as  a  general 
rule,  was  republican,  and  the  north  federalist.  This  was 
inevitable.  The  interests  of  the  northern  industry,  its  ship- 
pmg,  its  commerce,  and  its  manufactures,  called  for  a  very 
different  policy  on  the  part  of  the  government  from  that 
demanded  by  the  eouthem  agriculture. 

The  great  line  of  distinction  was  ran  by  slavery, 
cmccm-  The  points  of  tliis  thorny  subject,  so  far  fix)m  being 
^^Bia.  smootiied  by  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution, 
stood  up  as  bristling  as  ever.  In  the  very  first  year 
of  the  new  government,  there  came  petitions  fi-om  the 
Quakers  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey,  ask- 
ing for  tie  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Witli  this,  as  stated 
in  the  account  of  the  Convention,  Congress  had  no  power  to 
interfere  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  But  fie  introduc- 
tion of  the  subject  brought  up  a  storm,  as  it  was  called  by 
a  member  from  Georgia,  which  lasted  for  days  and  even 
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weeks,  until  the  adoption  of  a  committee's  report  that  Con- 
gress liad  no  authority  over  the  slave  trade,  except  with 
foreign  countries,  until  1808,  the  date  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution.  At  tbe  same  time,  all  pretensions  to  control 
the  treatment  or  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  in  the  statea 
where  they  existed,  were  expressly  abjured  by  Congress. 
This  did  not  prevent  an  earnest  Delaware  Quaker  from 
petitioning  some  two  or  three  years  afterwards  for  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery.  The  petitioa  was  returned  to  the  peti- 
tioner, (November,  1792.)  A  later  memorial,  (January, 
1794,)  from  a  convention  of  societies  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  held  at  Philadelphia,  asking  Congress  to  take  such 
measures  as  the  Constitution  allowed  against  the  slave 
trade,  resulted  in  an  act  prohibiting  the  trade  with  foreign 
lands.  So  far  as  related  to  the  slave  trade,  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  States 
to  its  suppression.  They  were  all  moving  more  or  less 
actively  in  the  same  direction.*  What  they  opposed  was 
tlie  interference  of  Congress  with  slavery  withia  the  limits 
of  the  country. 

ABtothe  *-'''  '^^  particular  point  the  opposing  theories  of 
tetrito-  aft«r  years  were  not  yet  distinctly  formed.  But 
"'^'  tliere  was  an  evident  foreboding  of  future  divisions. 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  Congress  had  no  power  in 
relation  to  slavery  in  the  states.  But  it  was  generally 
urged  on  one  side,  and  by  no  means  generally  repelled  on 
the  other,  that  the  existence  of  slavery,  as  of  any  other  sys- 
tem, in  the  territories,  did  depend  upon  Congress.  There 
were  the  clauses  of  the  Constitution — "The  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules 
■  and  regulations  respecting,  the  territory  or  other  property 

a  all  the  states  by  1798.     South  Carolina, 
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belonging  to  the  United  States ; "  "  New  states  may  be  admit- 
ted by  the  Congress  into  this  Union."  On  these  the  oppo- 
nents of  slavery  relied,  as  empowering  Congress  to  exclude 
the  system  from  any  territories  to  be  organized,  or  any 
states  to  be  admitted.  The  great  precedent  of  the  North- 
west Territory,  where  slavery  was  expressly  prohibited  by 
the  Congress  of  the  Conl'ederation,  was  ratified  by  the  first 
Congress  under  the  Constitution.  It  claimed — so  the  north- 
ern men  felt—to  be  not  only  ratiiied,  but  followed.  That  it 
might  be  followed,  was  distinctly  amongst  the  apprehensions 
of  the  southerners,  the  more  naturally  fi-om  its  having  been 
proposed  by  one  of  themselves,  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  we 
have  read,  to  exclude  slavery  from  all  the  unsettled  territo- 
ries. When  North  Carolina  ceded  her  western  lands  to  the 
Union,  she  did  so  on  the  express  condition  "  that  no  regula- 
tion made  or  to  be  made  by  Congress  shall  tend  to  the 
emancipation  of  slaves,"  (1789.) 

Here  was  the  starting  point  of  all  future  stiife. 
P^t  of  I'  "^  '^  "^^  power  of  Congress  to  reject  the  pro- 
tuinra  posed  condition  on  the  ground  that  its  authority 
over  the  territoiiea  was  not  thus  to  be  traromelled. 
Or  it  might  have  taken  exactly  the  opposite  ground,  and 
declared  that  it  had  no  right  to  impose  any  conditions 
upon  the  territories.  Supposing  either  position  to  have 
been  taken  permanently,  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  ter- 
ritories might  have  come  up  again.  But  the  constitutional 
principle  on  which  it  could  be  decided  as  often  as  it  re- 
curred, would  have  been  established.  Of  all  this  there 
seems  to  have  been  little  or  no  perception.  Not  even 
Washington — he  who  was  so  fixed  against  all  sectional 
divisions — exerted  himself  to  close  this  prolific  source  of 
bitterness  and  of  contention.  Congress  accepted  the  cession 
of  North  Carolina,  and  organized  the  district  as  the  Terri- 
tory South  of  the  Ohio,  (1790.) 
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iTerficn-  MeanwhOe  the  unity  of  the  country,  despite  its 
littL  tou.s.  parties  and  its  broils,  had  been  happily  illustrated 
in  the  tours  of  the  president.  He  first  visited  the  New 
England  States,  Rhode  Island  excepted,*  (October,  No- 
vember, 1789;)  then  Rhode  Island,  (August,  1790;)  and, 
lastly,  the  Central  and  Soutliem  States,  (April-June, 
1791.)  No  earthly  potentate  had  ever  received  such  hom- 
age as  the  republican  m^strate,  the  revolutionary  chief, 
the  Christian  man,  all  blended  in  'Washington.  It  was  a 
homage  offered  principally  to  the  individual,  but  the  light 
which  shone  about  him  was  diffused  over  the  nation  of 
which  he  was  the  head  and  the  representative. 
Work  of  "^^  states  had  not  been  idle.  Tliey  were  learn- 
tha  ing  their  new  relations  to  the  general  government, 
and,  through  this,  to  one  another.  Williin  their 
own  bordera,  much  was  to  be  done  to  set  up  the  law  that 
had  been  shaken  and  the  order  that  had  been  disturbed  for 
the  ten,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  years  before.  Many  of  the 
late  Constitutions  were  remodelled,  and  some  new  ones 
were  framed. 

Ne„  New  states  were  presenting  themselves  for  admis- 

Btaica.  gJQjj  i„(,j  ^jig  jjjjg  p£  jj^g  thirteen.  The  consent  of 
New  York  Laving  been  obtained,  Vermont  was  admitted, 
(March  4,  1791.)  Provision  was  already  made  for  the  en- 
trance of  Kentucky  in  the  following  year,  (June  1,  1792.) 
The  Territory  South  of  the  Ohio  was  subsequently  admitted 
as  the  State  of  Tennessee,  (June  1,  1796.) 

But  the  interest  of  the  period  was  concentrated 
ence  uiion  O"  the  general  government.     By  this,  it  was  felt, 
Wasbtds-  and  not  by  any  local  authorities  or  any  local  move- 
ments, the  difficulties  of  the  nation  were  to  be  met 
and  overcome.     The  general  government  itself  was  coneen- 

»  Not  then  a  member  of  the  Union. 
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trated  in  Washiugton.  They  who  deny  him  power  of  ehar- 
acter,  acknowledging  his  exceUence  and  liis  judiciousness, 
without  acknowledging  his  inspiration  of  thought  and  his 
energy  of  action,  may  turn  to  the  group  gathered  at  Phila- 
delphia, the  capital,  and  see  the  eyes  of  their  heroes,  fed- 
eralist or  republican,  northerner  or  southerner,  all  fixed  on 
"Washington  for  protection,  especially  as  the  four  yeare  of 
his  presidency  drew  to  a  close.  Jefferson,  the  head  of  the 
republicans,  wrote  to  him, "  The  confidence  of  the  whole 
Union  is  centred  in  you.  Tour  being  at  the  helm  will  be 
more  than  am  answer  to  every  argument  which  can  be  used 
to  alarm  and  lead  the  people  in  any  quaiter  into  violence  or 
secession.  North  and  south  will  hang  together,  if  they 
have  you  to  hang  on."  "  It  is  clear,"  wrote  Hamilton,  the 
leader  of  the  federalists,  "  that  a  general  and  strenuous 
effort  is  making  in  every  state  to  place  the  administration 
of  the  national  government  in  the  hands  of  its  enemies,  as 
if  they  were  its  safest  guardians ;  that  the  period  of  the 
nest  House  of  Eepresentatives  is  likely  to  prove  the 
crisis  of  its  permanent  character ;  that,  if  you  continue  in 
office,  nothing  materially  mischievous  is  to  be  apprehended 
—  if  you  quit,  much  is  to  be  dreaded."  Randolph,  the 
attorney  general,  —  a  sort  of  leader  to  a  middle  party, 
neither  wholly  federalist  nor  wholly  republican, — was 
equally  pressing.  "  The  ftiel,"  he  wrote  to  "Washingtot^ 
"which  has  been  already  gathered  for  combustion,  wanfa 
no  addition.  But  how  awfully  might  it  be  increased,  were 
the  violence  which  is  now  suspended  by  a  universal  sub- 
mission to  your  pretensions  let  loose  by  your  resignation  I " 
Thus  ui^d,  Washington  could  do  no  less  than  accept  the 
unanimous  summons  to  another  term  of  labor  for  his  coun- 
try.    Adams  was  again  chosen  vice  president,  {1792—93.) 

There  was  one  thing  over  which  Washington  had  no 
influence.    The  animosity  of  parlies  had  spared  him,  bat 
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AninioB  ^liiout  being  checked  by  him.  He  vainly  exerted 
itj  of  par-  himself  lo  keep  the  peace,  even  in  his  own  cabinet. 

Jefferson  and  Hamilton  were  at  swords'  points,  and 
at  swords'  points  they  remained  until  JetFei'son  retired, 
(1794.)  In  Congress,  all  was  uproar.  The  ahght^st  ques- 
tion sufficed  to  set  the  northerner  against  the  southerner, 
the  federalist  against  the  republican.  Out  of  Congress,  the 
tumult  was  increasing.  Influences  to  which  we  must  revert 
had  swelled  the  dissensions  of  the  nation  with  "  very  dif- 
ferent views,"  as  Washington  wrot«,  "  some  bad,  and,  if  I 
might  be  allowed  to  use  so  harsh  an  expression,  diabolical." 
A  new  party,  chiefly  from  the  republican  ranks,  had  gath- 
ered, under  the  name  of  democrats,  in  societies  of  which 
the  model  was  taken  from  abroad,  and  which,  as  Washing- 
ton wrote,  might  "  shake  the  government  to  its  foundation." 
The  fearful  passion  of  the  time  at  length  broke 
Hun  in  out  in  insurrectiou.  In  consequence  of  the  excise 
™n^*''  "P""  domestic  spirits,  some  parts  of  the  country 

where  distillation  was  common  had  been  gi-eatly 
discontented.  North  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania,  or  rather 
the  interior  counties  of  those  states,  had  been  agitated  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  president  deemed  it  necessary  to 
issue  a  proclamation,  calling  upon  his  fellow-citizens  to 
support  the  laws,  (1792.)  The  excitement  gradually  sub- 
sided, except  in  Pennsylvania,  where,  after  various  acts  of 
violence,  an  armed  convention,  seven  thousand  strong,  met 
at  Braddock's  Field,  (August,  1794.)  The  president  of 
this  assembly  was  a  Colonel  Cook,  the  secretary,  Albert 
Gallatin,  a  Swiss  emigrant ;  and  the  commander  of  the 
troops  a  lawyer  named  Bradford.  Of  course,  the  objects 
of  so  large  a  body  were  various  ;  some  being  intent  merely 
upon  suspending  the  collection  of  the  excise,  while  others 
meditated  the  possession  of  the  country,  and  separation 
from  the  Union.     The  president  at  once  put  forth  a  prockr 
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nation,  "  warning  tliP  mauigents  to  desist  from  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  laws."  CommiBsionerB  were  at  the  same  time 
appointed  to  proceed  to  tlie  scene  of  disturbance,  and  per- 
snade  the  actors  to  return  to  their  duty.  It  beinc;  found, 
however,  that  nothing  but  force,  or  the  show  of  foiee,  would 
put  down  the  insurrection,  another  pi-oclamation  w  as  pub- 
lished, announcing  the  march  of  fifteen  thousand  mihtia 
from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Mai^  land,  and  Virgmia. 
The  president  himself  took  the  field  tor  a  few  days ,  but 
finding  that  the  insui^nts  had  disappeared  before  the 
approach  of  his  troops  he  left  h  s  offl  ers  —  General  Henry 
Lee,  governor  of  \  rgmia,  bemg  omma  le  n-<.l  ef — to 
complete  the  work  that  vis  no  oo  er  begun  than  t  vas 
ended.  A  considerablp  n  ml  er  of  j  r  ners  vas  taken 
but  no  executions  folio  d  (No  emJer)  En  gl  had 
been  done  to  decide  1  e  ont€  t  as  1\  ash  ngto  I  cribed 
it,  "  whether  a  small  proport  o  of  the  U  tc  1  S  tea  shall 
dictate  to  the  whole  Un  o 

iiidkn  The  same  year  (1  94)  w  tnea^ed  the  a  ppre  s  o 

wars.  Qf  3  danger  half  don  e  t  and  1  alf  fo  e  gn  —  a 
long-continued  Indian  wai  It  1  roke  out  four  jei  before 
on  the  attempt  of  various  weafem  tribes  to  recover  the 
country  as  far  as  the  Ohio.  A  thousand  men,  partly  United 
States  troops,  and  partly  militia  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Kentucky,  were  sent  into  tlie  heart  of  the  hostUe  re^on. 
Two  detachments,  under  Colonel  Hardin,  fell  into  ambus- 
cades ;  while  the  main  body,  under  General  Harmer, 
marched,  countermarched,  and  at  length  retreated,  (1790.) 
The  next  year,  after  several  incursions  of  volunteers  into 
the  Indian  territory,  an  army  of  some  two  thousand,  under 
General  St.  Cltdr,  started,  late  in  the  autumn,  to  reduce  the 
enemy.  Delayed  by  the  constraction  of  forts,  the  troops 
were  advancing  but  slowly,  when  they  were  surprised  in 
camp,  and  utterly  routed  by  the  Indians,  (I79I.)  Two 
25 
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years  passed  in  fruitless  attempts  at  negotiation.  An  army 
of  three  or  four  thousand,  slowly  enlisted  under  the  com- 
mand of  Genei-al  Wayne,  tie  hero  of  Stony  Point,  at 
length  proceeded  to  more  decisive  measures.  Spending  the 
winter  and  the  spring  in  camp,  Wayne  took  the  field  in  the 
following  summer.  Securing  bis  rear  hy  forts  along  the 
route  which  he  pursued,  he  overtook  and  completely  Tan- 
quished  the  Indians,  driving  them  from  their  posts,  and 
laying  waste  their  fields,  (1794.)  A  ti^ty  made  with 
Wayne  a  year  afterwards  (1795)  renounced  the  claims 
whicli  had  led  tie  unhappy  Indians  into  war.  There  still 
remained  upon  the  south-western  borders  the  restless  tribes 
that  had  taken  up  arms  from  time  to  time  during  the  war 
wiUi  their  brethren  of  tbe  north-west.  Peace  with  them 
was  made  a  year  later,  (1796.)  In  both  treaties,  the  United 
States  took  an  attitude  never  before  assumed  by  the  whites, 
as  a  nation,  towards  the  red  man.  The  truth  that  the 
Indians  were  not  the  a^ressors  so  much  as  the  boi-derers, 
nay,  the  United  States  themselves,  seems  to  have  been 
tacitly  recognized  by  the  Indemnitiea  to  the  conquered  or 
the  pacified  tribes. 

Indian  It  was  equally  new  in  the  history  of  the  Indian 

interpsfs.  j^^^^  jjj^|.  ^.j^g  ^jjjjg  j^g^  should  unite  nationally  in 
snpplyuig  their  wants  and  improving  their  relations.  No 
part  of  Washington's  administration,  domestic  or  foreign, 
was  more  original  or  more  benign  than  the  policy  which  he 
constantly  urged  towards  the  Indians  of  the  United  States, 
To  save  them  from  the  frauds  of  traders,  a  national  system 
of  trade  was  adopted.  To  protect  them  from  the  aggre^ 
sions  of  borderers,  as  well  as  to  secure  tbem  in  the  rights 
allowed  them  by  their  treaties,  a  number  of  laws  were  pi-e- 
pared.  "  I  add  with  pleasure,"  said  the  president  m  one 
of  his  lat«r  addresses  to  Congress,  "  that  the  probability  of 
their  civilization  is  not  diminished  by  the  experiments  which 
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have  been  thus  far  made  under  the  auspices  of  government. 
The  accomplishment  of  this  work,  if  practicable,  will  reflect 
Bndecajing  lustre  on  our  national  character,  aad  administer 
the  most  grateful  consolation  that  virtuous  minds  can  know," 
(December,  1795.) 

Among  the  stents  employed  by  the  administra- 
weider,  tJon  in  dealing  with  the  Indians  was  a  remaritable 
ihB  mia-  jaan.  John  Heckewelder,  bom  in  Englund,  of 
German  pai-entage,  came  to  Pennsylvania  in  his 
youth,  and  there  in  his  early  manhood  became  a  missionary 
of  the  United  Brethren,  or  Mora\-ians,  amongst  the  Dela^ 
wares  and  the  Mohegans,  (1771.)  His  life  thenceforward 
was  devoted  to  the  Indians.  He  preached  to  them,  that 
they  might  be  converted  to  God,  He  wrote  of  them,  that 
they  might  be  respected  of  men,  "  I  still  indulge  tlie 
hope,"  he  wrote  in  his  old  age,  "  tliat  this  work  [for  the 
Indians]  will  be  accomplished  by  a  wise  and  benevolent 
government." 

_..  A.  far  more   savage   foe   than   the   Indian  was 

to  Ai-  appeased  at  the  same  period,  but  with  much  less 
*^"'  credit,  it  must  be  added,  to  the  nation.  This  was 
the  Dey  of  Algiers,  who,  with  a  number  of  neighboi-s  like 
himself,  was  wont  to  sweep  the  seas  with  piratical  craft. 
Singular  to  say,  the  sway  of  these  buccaneering  potentates 
was  acknowledged  by  the  European  states,  who  paid  an 
annual  tribute  on  condition  of  their  commerce  being  spared. 
Ten  years  before  the  present  date,  the  freebooters  of  the 
Dey  of  Algiers  had  captured  two  American  vessels,  and 
thrown  their  ci-ews  mto  bondage.  He  now  (1795)  consent- 
ed to  release  his  captives,  and  to  respect  the  merchantmen 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  reception  of  a  tribute  like  that 
received  from  the  powers  of  Europe.  Three  quarters  of 
a  million  were  paid  down ;  an  annual  payment  of  full 
fifty  thousand  dollars  being  promised  in  addition.     Other 
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treaties  of  the  same  sort  with  Tripoli  and  Tunis  were 
under  waj. 

FoHiga  The  relations  of  the  United  States  with  civilized 
teiitioBs.  nations  were  hardly  more  satisfactory.  The  mon- 
archies of  Europe  looked  down,  if  they  looked  at  all,  upon 
the  infant  republic,  of  which  many  of  them  really  knew 
almost  nothing.  What  was  of  vast  moment  k»  a  people 
rismg  out  of  depression  and  of  obscurity,  was  a  trifle  in  the 
eyes  of  old  states,  accustomed  to  deal  with  great  interests 
and  with  gi-eat  resources.  Their  relations  with  America 
were  matters  of  little  concern  to  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  relations  of  America  to  them,  ot  to  some  of  them, 
formed  the  chief  point  of  attention  and  of  exertion  with 
tlie  American  nation  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

"We  must  go  back  to  days  over  which  we  have 
isai  trea-  passed,  in  oi-der  to  see  how  the  United  States  pre- 
"""  sented  themselves  to  tJie  older  nations.  "  Our 
fathers,"  said  Jolm  Quincy  Adams,  himself  a  foreign  min- 
ister under  Washington,  "  extended  the  hand  of  friendship 
to  every  nation  on  the  globe."  Their  first  treaty,  the  one 
with  France,  in  which  the  affairs  of  commerce  and  of  peace 
were  mingled  with  those  of  alliance  and  of  war,  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  with  Prussia,  (1785.)  "This,"  remarked 
Adams,  "  consecrated  three  fundamental  principles  of  for- 
eign intercourse.  First,  equal  reciprocity  and  the  mutual 
stipulation  of  the  commercial  exchanges  of  peace  ;  second- 
ly, the  abolition  of  private  war  on  the  ocean  ;  and  thirdly, 
restrictions  favorable  to  neutral  commerce  upon  belligerent 
parties  with  regard  to  contraband  of  war  and  blockades. 
These  principles  were  assumed  as  cardinal  points  of  the 
policy  of  the  Union."  It  was  a  policy,  however,  in  per- 
petual collision  with  the  usages  and  prerogatives  of  the 
European  powers ;  so  much  so,  that,  though  the  young 
nation  held  out  an  open  hand,  it  was  met  by  contracted 
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grasps.     The  state  of  things  will  appear  as  we  go  on  to  the 
negotiations  of  Washington's  administration. 
Trejiy  ^"^  "*"  the  first  to  come  into  more  settled  rela. 

wiih  tions  with  the  new  government  was  Spain.  That 
power,  through  its  colonial  authorities  in  Florida, 
had  been  supposed  to  be  tampering  with  the  southern 
Indians.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  notorious  that  sevei-al 
expeditions  from  the  southern  and  western  frontiers  were 
planned  against  the  Spanish  territory.  All  the  while,  the 
dividing  hne  between  Florida  and  the  United  States  was 
unsettled,  and  tlie  daim  to  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi undetermined.  Finally,  a  special  envoy,  Thomas 
Pinckney,  was  sent  to  Spain.  It  took  him  nearly  a  year 
to  bring  about  a  treaty  defining  the  Florida  boundary, 
and  openmg  the  Mississippi  to  the  Unit«d  States,  (1795.) 
Even  then  the  Spaniards  delayed  to  fulfil  provisions  in 
which  they  took  but  small  interest 

KeiftUons  ^^^  relations  with  Spain  were  bad  enough.  But 
nith  those  with  Great  Britain  and  Prance  were  worse. 
Britain  ^^  °^^^^  Speak  of  ihese  nations  together,  since  it 
"lU  was  their  common,  rather  than  their  separate,  influ- 
ences which  operated  to  the  extent  that  is  to  bo 
described.  Side  by  side,  in  the  first  place,  were  the  feelings 
of  amity  to  France  and  of  animosity  lo  Britain ;  the  seeds 
were  planted  in  war,  and  their  growth  was  not  checked  in 
peace,  Britain  continued  to  wear  the  aspect  of  an  antago- 
nist, keeping  her  troops  upon  the  United  States  territory 
until  her  demands  were  satisfied,  while  on  the  other  side 
of  the  sea  she  laid  one  restraint  after  another  upon  com- 
merce, as  if  she  would  have  kept  the  Americans  at  a 
distance  from  her  shores.  France,  on  the  contrary,  was 
still  the  friend  of  the  rising  nation,  and  not  only  as  its 
patron,  but  as  its  follower.  The  same  year  that  Washing- 
ton entered  the  presidency,  the  French  revolution  began. 
25" 
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lis  early  movements,  professedly  inspired  by  those  Ihal 
had  taken  place  in  America,  kindled  all  the  sympathies  of 
American  hearts.  Hitherto,  the  bond  between  them  and 
the  French  was  one  of  gratitude  and  of  dependence  ;  now 
it  waa  one  of  sympathy  and  of  equality. 

But  we  are  not  to  im^ne  our  fathers  to  have 
ihero-  harmonized  upon  these  points  any  more  than  upon 
"*""'  the  others  tliat  have  been  noticed.  The  nation  was 
by  no  means  unanimous  against  Great  Britain,  by  no  means 
unanimous  for  France.  Deep,  indeed,  but  still  in  action, 
were  the  sentiments  of  former  times  when  France  was  the 
foe,  and  Britain  the  mother-land.  To  these  a  new  impulse 
was  given  by  the  early  excesses  of  the  revolution.  With 
their  ideas  of  law  and  order,  the  Americans  could  not  go 
along  with  the  French,  rioters  from  the  first,  and  soon 
destroyers  and  murderers,  rather  than  freemen.  Many 
paused,  and  turning  with  distrust  irom  the  scenes  of  which 
France  was  the  unhappy  theatre,  looked  with  kinder  emo- 
tions towards  the  sedater  and  the  wiser  Britain.  It  would 
be  too  much  to  say  that  this  led  to  a  Britisli  pai-ty  ;  but  it 
did  lead  to  a  neutral  one,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
French  party,  applauding  the  license  as  well  as  the  liberty 
of  the  revolution,  clapped  their  hands  the  more  enthusiasti- 
cally as  the  spectacle  became  wilder  and  bloodier.  This 
party  was  the  republican ;  its  more  impetuous  members 
being  the  democratic  republicans.  Their  opponents  were 
the  federalists.  The  new  dissensions  came  just  in  time  to 
keep  up  the  di^-ision  between  the  two.  Mere  federalist  and 
republican  questions  might  have  waned  ;  they  were  already 
,  less  glowing  than  they  had  been.  They  were  revived  by 
the  strife  of  the  French  with  the  anti-French  party. 

Few  had  spoken  of  doing  more  than  looking  on  at  the 
events  in  Europe.  Tet  there  were  some  so  excited,  so 
maddened,  as  to  be  ready  for  any  extremities,  especially 
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WMhiDB-  ^^«n  l^e  France  whom  they  worshipped  declared 
^*  war  against  the  Britain  whom  tliey  abhorred.  More 
nsntrai-  divided  than  ever,  the  nation  was  again  close  upon 
"^-  the  breakers,  when  Washington  —  never  gi-eater, 
never  wiser  — issued  his  proclamation  of  neutrality,  mak- 
ing it  known  "that  the  duty  and  iiiterest  of  the  United 
States  require  that  they  should  with  sincerity  and  good  faith 
adopt  and  pursue  a  conduct  friendly  a.id  impartial  towards 
the  belligerent  powers,"  (April  22, 1793.)  It  is  a  memo- 
rable act  in  our  history. 

Point  Ila    purpose    is    not  always    rightly  estimated. 

proposed.  Look  at  the  nation  tasked  to  its  utmost,  one  may 
almost  say,  to  subdue  a  few  Indian  tribe=,  obliged  to  pay 
triblile  to  tlie  Algei-ines,  unable  to  keep  the  Spaniards  to 
their  obligations,  and  we  shall  not  behold  a  power  that  could 
enter  safely  into  European  wars.  If  such  a  thing  wei-e 
attempted,  it  would  be  at  the  hazard  of  the  independence 
that  had  been  achieved.  There  were  two  risks  j  one  aris- 
ing from  the  certainty  that  the  United  States  must  be  a 
subordinate  ally  in  any  war  to  which  it  became  a  party ; 
and  the  other,  — a  still  graver  one,  — that  the  passions 
aroused  by  a  foreign  would  find  no  vent  but  in  a  civil  war. 
It  was,  as  he  said,  "to  keep  the  United  States  free,"  that 
"Washington  proclaimed  neutrality. 

Mission  The  system  was  soon  put  to  tiial.  France  hav- 
"'  "'^'^  ing  baptized  herself  a  republic  in  the  blood  of  her 
ting,  Louis  XVL,  sent  a  new  minister  to  the  United  States 
in  the  person  of  citizen  Genet.  An  enthusiastic  represen- 
tative of  his  nation,  Genet  excited  a  fresh  enthusiasm  in 
the  French  party  of  America.  Feasted  at  Charleston, 
where  he  landed,  (April,  1793,)  and  at  all  the  principal 
playea  on  the  route  northward,  he  was  led  to  imagine  the 
entire  country  at  his  feet,  or  at  those  of  the  French  repub- 
lic.    He  began  at  Charleston  to  send  out  privateers,  and  to 
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order  tliat  their  prizes  should  be  tried  and  condemned  by 
tlie  French  consuls  in  tlie  United  States.  It  was  a  part  of 
the  treaty  of  commerce  between  the  two  nations,  that  the 
privateers  and  prizes  of  the  French  should  be  admitted  to 
lie  American  ports.  But  Genet  was  soon  to  be  checl;ed. 
He  had  not  merely  a  divided  people  to  deal  wilb,  but  a 
government;  and  although  the  government  itself  had  its 
divisions,  it  was  so  far  accordant  as  to  oppjse  the  ambassa- 
dor, to  whom,  on  his  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  it  stood  ready 
to  declare  that  whatever  the  treaty  provided  for,  it  did  not 
provide  for  the  commission  of  privateers  or  the  condem- 
nation of  prizes  within  American  limits.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  describe  the  proceedings  of  so  wild  a  personage 
as  Genet.  He  did  battle  for  his  privateers  and  his 
courts ;  appealed  from  the  executive  to  Congress  and 
the  people ;  and  pursued  so  extreme  a  course  as  to  set  his 
supporters  and  his  opponents  bitterly  at  variance.  The 
French  party  now  went  openly  for  war  against  England. 
"  Marat,  Robespierre,  Brissot,  and  the  Mountain,"  says  Vice 
President  Adams,  "  were  the  constant  themes  of  panegyric 
and  the  daily  toasts  at  table.  .  .  .  Washington's  house 
was  surrounded  by  an  innumerable  multitude  from  day  to 
day,  huzzaing,  demanding  war  against  England,  cursing 
Washington,  and  crying,  '  Success  to  the  French  patriots 
and  virtuous  republicans,'  Frederic  A.  Muhlenbei^,  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  toasted  publicly, 
'The  Mountain  :  may  it  be  a  pyramid  that  shall  reach  the 
skies.'  "  "1  had  rather  be  In  my  grave,"  exclaimed  Wash- 
ington one  day  in  great  excitement,  "  than  in  my  present 
situation."  He  was  equal,  however,  and  more  than  equal, 
to  bis  duly  and,  supported  by  his  cabinet,  he  sent  to  request 
the  reca-i  of  Genet,  (Au^st.)  As  the  party  by  which 
Genet  had  been  commissioned  had  sunk  to  ruin,  their  suc- 
cessors readily  appointed  a  minister  of  their  own  —  citizen 
Fauchet. 
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Orent  But  the  troubles  of  the  time  were  too  compli- 

j^riteii.  (.j,tg^  (^  ijg  reached  bj  a  mere  change  of  ministers, 
france  France  had  pronounced  against  the  neutrahty  of 
A^eticMi  -^^erica,  —  not,  indeed,  by  dii-ect  menace  or  vio- 
neuirai-  lence,  but  by  ordering  that  neuti-al  vessels,  contain- 
ing goods  belonging  to  her  enemies,  should  be  cap- 
tured, (May  1,  179a.)  An  embargo  was  then  laid  upon 
the  shipping  at  Bordeaux.  Both  these  measures  were 
decided  violations  of  the  treaty  with  America.  The  most 
that  Franco  did,  however,  was  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  extremes  to  which  her  chief  enemy.  Great  Britain, 
resorted.  France  had  ordered  that  the  goods  of  an  enemy 
were  liable  to  capture.  Great  Britain  now  ordered  that 
the  goods  of  a  neutral  power,  if  consisting  of  provisions 
for  the  enemy,  were  to  be  captured  or  bought  up,  unless 
Bhipped  to  a  friendly  port,  (June.)  This  was  foUowed 
by  an  order  that  all  vessels  laden  with  the  produce  of  a 
French  colony,  or  with  supplies  for  the  same,  were  law- 
ful prizes,  (November ;)  a  decree  so  arbitraiy  that  it  was 
soon  modified  by  the  nation  that  issued  it,  (Jannaiy,  1794.) 
Worse  than  all,  Great  Britain  claimed  the  right  to  impress 
into  her  service  every  seaman  of  British  birth,  wherever 
he  might  be  tound  so  that  the  ship,  ot  the  United  States 
would  be  stopped,  searched,  and  stripped  of  their  crewe, 
at  the  pleaame  of  the  British  cruisi  rs  It  often  hap- 
pened that  American  sailors,  as  well  as  Briliah,  weie  the 
viclims  ot  this  imprestment  A  thnll  of  indignation  and 
of  defiance  against  such  proeeedings  ran  thiough  the 
Americano.  They  would  Ime  been  less  thin  freemen, 
less,  even,  than  men,  to  have  borne  with  suth  mjunes  m 
sdencP 

eiioTn  r  '^^^  course  of  Great  Biitiin  i,  ei.'iily  cxplainei 
wiu.  It,  iuler=  legnided  the  United  btatei.  merelj  as  a, 
bJi^'h     coituMPrcial   people  who  were   contributing  to  the 
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's  of  the  enemy.  Did  they  look  upon  the  nation 
in  any  political  light,  they  felt  sure  —  thus  Washington 
was  informed  from  London  —  "  that  there  was  a  party  so 
decidedly  in  the  British  sentiment  that  bearing  and  forbear- 
ing would  be  carried  to  any  length."  But  they  were  mis- 
taken. The  very  party  most  opposed  to  France  were 
earnest  in  sustainuig  the  necessity  of  preparations  for  war, 
defensive,  indeed,  but  still  war  with  Great  Britain.  A 
temporary  embargo  upon  the  American  ports  was  voted  by 
Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  commercisd  inter- 
course, (March,  1794.)  The  House  of  Representatives 
passed  an  act  prohibiting  all  trade  with  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies,  until  she  redressed  the  wrongs  which  she  had 
perpetrated ;  the  act  would  have  passed  the  Senate  like- 
wise, but  for  the  casting  vote  of  the  vice  president,  (April.) 
The  partisans  of  the  French  were  all  alive  for  further 
action ;  their  opponents  were  liai'dly  prepared  to  resist  it 
One  step  on  the  part  of  the  executive,  one  hint  that  Wash- 
ington, the  still  trusted  though  still  slandered  magistrate, 
was  in  favor  of  arming,  and  the  nation  would  have  ai-med. 
With  Great  Britain,  in  all  her  might,  for  a  foe,  and  with 
France,  in  all  her  blood-red  despotism,  for  on  ally,  what 
would  have  been  the  war ! 

jiij3ij,„  One  of  Washington's  secretaries,  Jefferson,  had 
o(J«3'-  lately  resigned  his  post,  leaving  his  personal  as  well 
as  political  opponent,  Hamilton,  the  head  of  the  cabinet. 
To  him,  as  the  most  eminent  member  of  the  administration, 
the  president  would  have  confided  the  special  mission  which 
it  was  proposed  to  send  to  Great  Britain.  But  Hamilton, 
.  as  an  extreme  federalist,  was  too  unaxiceptable  to  the  great 
body  of  Congress  and  of  the  nation  to  be  employed  upon  a 
service  which  of  itself  was  an  object  of  general  distrust  and 
aversion.  Washington  therefore  selected  Chief  Justice  Jay, 
(April,  1794.)     It  was  a  fitting  choice,  far  more  so  tlian 
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that  of  Hamilton.  The  secrelaiy  would  have  be«n  the  i-ep- 
resentative,  not  of  the  nation  alone,  but  of  the  ptu'ty  which 
acknowledged  him  as  its  leader ;  he  was  always  a  jmrty 
man,  whether  in  office  or  out  of  office.  But  the  chief  jus- 
tice, though  a  federalist,  was  no  partisan.  Amongst  all  the 
prominent  Agures  of  the  time,  Jay's  is  almost,  perhaps  alto- 
gether, the  only  one  that  stands  close  to  "Washington's,  aloof 
from  the  tarnishes  and  tlie  collisions  of  opposing  parties. 
No  other  man  was  so  fit  to  join  with  Wasliington  in  rescu- 
ing the  nation  from  its  pi'SBent  perils. 
Ills  Accordingly,  Jay   pi-oceeded    to   England,   and, 

*"*"'■  after  some  months  of  anxious  diplomacy,  obtained  a 
treaty,  (November.)  It  was  not  much  to  obtain.  The 
United  States  agreeing  to  indemnify  their  British  creditoi-s, 
Great  Britain  consented  to  surrender  the  posts  which  she 
had  so  long  held  in  the  west."  She  also  promised  indem- 
nity to  the  sufferers  from  her  system  of  search  and  of  cap- 
ture; yet  the  system  itself,  though  pailially  modified,  was  by 
no  means  renounced.  A  few  concessions  to  the  claims  of 
American  commerce  were  also  made ;  but  the  rigid  policy 
of  Britain,  especially  in  relation  to  her  colonial  trade,  was 
strongly  maintained.  la  short,  the  treaty  did  not  acknowl- 
edge the  rights  of  the  Americans  as  neutrals,  or  their  privi- 
leges as  traders ;  both  matters  of  the  highest  importance  to 
their  commercial  interests.  At  the  same  time,  the  earlier 
poir*s  of  controversy  were  determined,  and  from  the  later 
ones  the  sting  was  taken  away,  at  least  in  some  degree.  So 
Jay  thought,  so  "Washington,  though  neither  considered  the 
treaty  decidedly  satisfactory.  It  was  better,  at  any  rate, 
they  reasoned,  than  war.  Thus,  too,  reasoned  the  Senate, 
who,  convened  in  special  session,  advised  (he  ratification  of 
the  treaty,  (June,  1795.) 

•  The  surrender  to  take  effect  June  1, 1796. 
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Opposir  Not  thus,  however,  the  nation.  If  the  necessity 
tiuu.  „f  the  treaty,  even  as  it  stood,  needed  to  be  proved, 
the  pi-oof  was  the  general  insanity  which  it  provoked. 
Meetings  were  held  every  where ;  iuumigues  were  made, 
resolutions  passed;  copies  of  the  treaty  were  destrayed;  Jay 
was  burned  m  effigy.  The  French  and  the  American  flaga 
waved  together  over  these  scenes ;  while  the  British  ensign 
was  drt^ged  through  the  dirt  and  burned  before  the  doors 
of  the  Biitish  representatives. 

Batifici-  -A^ll  th'S'  ^"^  "»'>'*'  '*"  intended  to  intimidate  gov- 
(loB.  emment,  had  a  precisely  contrary  effect.  "  I  have 
never,"  wrote  Washington,  "  since  I  have  been  in  the  ad- 
minisb-ation  of  the  government,  seen  a  crisis  which  is  preg- 
nant with  more  interestmg  events,  nor  one  from  which 
more  is  to  be  apprehended."  "  Did  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,"  he  asked  afterwards,  "  surrender  any  right  of 
which  the  United  States  had  been  in  possession  ?  Did  it 
make  ajiy  change  or  alteration  in  the  law  of  nations,  under 
which  Great  Britain  had  acted  in  defiance  of  all  tlie  powers 
of  Europe  ?  If  none  of  these,  why  all  tliis  farrago  ?  "  The 
French  party  were  of  coui-se  the  active  leaders  in  all  dis- 
turbances. Their  antagonists,  certainly  not  a  British  party 
now,  kept  themselves  in  the  background  at  first,  but  pres- 
ently rallied,  not  as  a  British,  or  even  as  an  anti-French,  so 
much  as  an  American  party,  to  the  support  of  the  presi- 
dent, assuring  him  and  his  government  of  the  unabai«d  con- 
fidence of  the  nation.  At  the  same  time,  Jefferson's  succes- 
sor, Randolph,  being  suspected  of  intrigue  with  the  French 
minister,  resigned  his  office,  and  in  the  reaction  thus  excited 
^ag^nst  the  influence  and  the  partisanship  of  France,  the 
cabinet  advised  the  ratification  of  the  British  treaty.  It 
was  done,  (August.) 

Continued  Opposition  continued.  The  Virginian  l^sla- 
oppositLon.  l^^^^  approving  the  stand  of  their  senators  against 
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the  treaiy,  refused  to  pass  a  vote  of  undiminished  confidence 
in  the  president.  If  Virginia  could  thus  turn  away  from 
the  son  to  whom  she  had  hitJierto  clung  with  all  a  mother's 
pride,  the  tone  in  other  slates  may  he  conceived  to  have 
been  even  more  expressive  of  disapprobation.  But  Vir- 
ginia was  strongly  republican  and  strongly  French,  conse- 
quently strongly  anti-Biitish.  So  for  did  the  legislature  go 
in  its  wrath,  as  to  pi-opose  an  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  the  effect  of  requiring  the  assent  of  the  House  of 
Eepresentataves  befbi-e  a  treaty  could  be  ratified,  (Novem- 
ber.) The  example  of  Virginia  was  imitated  even  in  Con- 
gress, where  the  phrase  of  "  undiminished  confidence  "  was 
stricken  from  an  address  of  the  house  to  the  president, 
(December.)  As  the  session  progressed,  a  fierce  struggle 
arose  with  respect  to  the  bills  for  carrying  out  tlie  British 
treaty.  The  opponents  of  the  treaty  made  it  their  first 
effort  to  obtain  the  papers  relating  to  the  transaction,  on  the 
plea  that  it  lay  with  the  House  to  consent  or  to  refuse  to  ex- 
ecute the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  A  three  weeks'  debate 
terminated  in  a  call  upon  the  president  for  the  specified 
documents.  He  and  his  cabinet  being  alike  of  opinion  that 
the  House  had  transgressed  its  powers,  the  call  was  refused. 
The  House  took  the  denial  with  a  better  grace  than  might 
have  been  anticipated;  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  now 
throwing  their  whole  weight  upon  the  point  of  defeating  the 
bills  on  which  the  execution  of  the  treaty  depended.  Nor 
was  it  until  after  a  fortnight's  debate,  in  which  Fisher 
Ames  distinguished  himself  above  all  his  colleagues  in 
defending  the  treaty,  that  a  vote,  by  a  bare  majority,  deter- 
mined that,  the  House  would  proceed  to  its  duty,  (March, 
April,  1796.)  By  tliis  time  the  frenzy  out  of  doors  had 
died  away. 

The  point  Thu'i  terminated  the  great  event  of  Washington's 
'*'°^     adminisiration.     Bs  course,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
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cerned,  followed  precisely  the  priDciples  with  which  he  had 
entered  office.  In  face  of  tiie  parties  that  divided  the 
country,  in  face  of  tlieir  feelings  and  their  relations  to  Great 
Britain  and  France,  Washington  saw  but  one  alternative  — 
peace  or  war.  And  not  peace  or  war  with  the  stranger 
alone,  but  between  citizen  and  citizen.  Enough  has  been 
idready  said  on  the  interests  and  the  dangers  involved  in 
the  decision.  The  proclamation  of  neutrality  was  the  first 
decisive  st«p,  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  the  second, 
and,  for  the  present,  the  last.  The  point  thus  gained  may 
be  called  the  starting  pointof  the  inlant  nation  in  its  foreign 
relations.  But  hear  "Washington  himself :  "  My  ai-dent  de- 
sire is,  and  my  aim  has  been,  to  keep  the  United  States 
free  from  political  connections  with  every  other  country,  to 
see  them  independent  of  all  and  under  the  influence  of  none. 
In  a  word,  I  want  an  American  character,  that  the  powei-s 
of  Europe  may  be  convinced  we  act  for  ourselves,  and  not 
for  others.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  only  way  lo  be 
respected  abroad  and  happy  at  home  ;  and  not,  by  becoming 
the  partisans  of  Great  Britain  or  France,  creal«  dissensions, 
disturb  the  public  tranquillity,  and  destroy,  perhaps  for- 
ever, the  cement  which  binds  flie  Union." 

Things  were  far,  however,  from  going  smoothly. 
emiMriueB.  What  Washington  wrote  a  few  months  before  was 
^^^''  sliU  true:  "This  government,  in  relation  to  France 
abroad,  and  England,  may  be  compared  to  a  ship  between 
the  rocks  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis."  The  treaty  being  rat- 
ified, Charybdis  was  avoided.  But  Scylla  rose  the  more 
frowningly.  If  the  French  party  of  the  United  Slates,  if 
the  miriister  of  the  United  States  to  France,  James  Mon- 
roe, were  indignant  at  tlie  British  treaty,  it  was  but  natural 
that  France  should  be  the  same.  The  French  government 
announced  to  Mr.  Monroe  that  they  considered  their  alli- 
ance with  the  United  States  to  be  at  an  end,  (February, 
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1796.)  The  diief  reason  was  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain ;  but  the  list  of  grievances,  then  and  afterwards 
fdied  out,  comprehended  all  the  measures  hy  which  Ameri- 
can neutrality  had  been  sustained.  To  prove  that  they 
were  in  earnest,  the  authorities  of  France,  in  addition  to 
theii-  previous  orders  of  capture  and  embargo,  deci-eed 
that  neutral  vessels  were  to  be  treated  exactly  as  they  were 
treated  by  the  British ;  that  is,  stopped,  searched,  and 
seized  upon  the  seas,  (July.)  This  was  subsequently  made 
known  to  the  United  States  by  a  communication  from  the 
French  envoy,  Adef,  (October,)  who  improved  the  oppor- 
tunity by  appealing  to  the  people  to  tate  part  with  France 
and  against  Great  Britain,  (November.)  To  restore  mat- 
ters, as  far  as  possible,  to  a  better  position,  "Washington  had 
sent  out  Charles  C.  Pinckney  as  minister  to  France,  in  the 
place  of  Monroe,  (September.)  But  the  clouds  that  had 
been  dissipated  on  the  aide  of  Great  Britain  were  more 
than  replaced  by  the  ominous  signs  in  the  direction  of 
France. 

Ana  at  It  was  stiil  worse  at  home.  The  parties  —  north- 
'™°'-  em  and  soutliern,  federalist  and  republican,  anti- 
French  foid  French  —  that  racked  the  nation  were  never 
so  much  agitated.  "  Until  within  the  last  year  or  two," 
wrote  Washington,  "I  had  no  idea  that  parties  would, 
or  even  could,  go  to  the  length  I  have  been  witness  to." 
Congress  was  a  continual  battle  ground.  The  federalist 
party,  falling  into  the  minority  in  the  House,  and  in  danger 
of  losing  tiieir  majority  in  the  Senate,  fouglil^  it  may  be 
literally  said,  on  one  side ;  their  opponents,  the  republicans, 
animated  wifli  (he  hope  of  the  superiority,  being  equally 
pugnacious  on  the  other.  Neivspapers,  especially  those 
published  at  Philadelphia,  carried  the  hostile  notes  from 
Congress  to  the  nation,  and  echoed  them  back  to  Congress. 
It  is  difficult,  without  having  room  for  extracts,  to  convey 
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any  idea  of  the  virulence,  of  political  writing  at  the  tima. 
Statesmanship  disappears  in  partasansliip,  the  love  of  coun- 
try in  the  hatred  of  countrymen.  All  this,  while  it  demon- 
strated the  wisdom  of  the  administration  or  of  its  head, 
rendered  the  course  of  the  administration  doubtful  and 
imperilled.  In  fact,  both  the  administration  and  its  head 
were  objects  of  the  fiercest  assault. 

AbuiKof  "Washington  wrote  with  natural  indignation  of 
woshing-  the  abuse  which  he,  "  no  party  man,"  as  he  truly 
called  himself^  had  received,  "  and  that,  too,  in  such 
exaggerated  and  indecent  terms  as  could  scarcely  be  applied 
to  a  Nero,  a  notorious  defaulter,  or  even  to  a  common  pick- 
pocket." It  was  amidst  these  outrages  that  "Washington 
sent  forth  his  Farewell  Address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  (September  17, 1796.)  Soon  afterwards,  Congress 
came  leather,  and  showed  that  many  of  its  members  were 
violent  against  the  retiring  president.  On  the  proposal  of 
an  address  of  grateful  acknowledgments  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  a  man  from  Washington's  own  state, 
"William  B.  Giles,  of  Vii^nia,  look  exception  to  the  more 
expressive  passages,  saying,  "  If  I  stand  alone  in  the  opin- 
ion, I  will  declare  that  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  admin- 
istration of  tlie  government  for  these  six  years  has  been 
wise  and  firm.  I  do  not  regret  the  president's  retiring 
from  office."  Giles  was  not  alone.  The  same  attitude  was 
taken  by  a  considerable  number,  and  amongst  them  Andrew 
Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  (December.)  "Although  he  is 
Boon  to  become  a  private  citizen,"  wrote  Washington  of 
himself,  (January,  1797,)  "his  opinions  are  to  he  knocked 
down,  and  his  character  reduced  as  low  as  they  are  capable 
"  of  sinking  it."  Two  months  later,  in  the  last  hours  of  his 
admmistration,  he  said,  "  To  the  wearied  traveller,  who  sees 
a  resting  place,  and  is  bending  bis  body  to  lean  thereon,  I 
now  compare  myself;  but  to  be  suffei-ed  to  do  this  in  peace. 
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is  too  mueli  to  be  endured  by  some."  If  Washington  could 
thus  excite  animosity  and  wrong,  what  must  it  have  been 
with  oi-dinary  men  ?  Tiie  country  seemed  unwilling  to  be 
pacified,  unwilling  to  be  saved. 

Ketire-  Washington  retired.     He  had  done  even  greater 

mmtof  things  at  the  head  of  the  government  than  he  had 
wasbmg-  ^jjjjg  ^(  (jjg  jjggjj  ^^  jj^^  j^j^y^     -jj^^  .^  ^^^  heyond 

bis  power  to  change  the  character  of  tlie  nation. 
He  ieft  it  as  he  found  it  —  divided  and  impassioned.  Yet 
he  lefi  it  as  he  had  not  found  it  —  with  a  Constitution  in 
operation,  with  principles  and  with  laws  in  action  —  on 
tie  road  to  increase  and  to  maturity.  "  I  can  never  he- 
lieve,"  were  almost  his  last  words  as  president,  "  that  Prov- 
idence, which  has  guided  us  so  long,  and  flirough  such  a 
labyrinth,  will  withdraw  its  protection  at  this  crisis."  The 
day  after  writing  this,  he  saw  his  successor,  John  Adams, 
inaugurated,  {March  4,  1797.) 
LaTsyette.      *^"^  ^^^^  '"^^  hailed  the   administration   at  its 

be^nning  was  not  amongst  those  to  behold  ita 
close.  Lafayette  was  a  prisoner  at  Olmiitz,  under  the 
power  of  Austria.  But  he  was  not  forgotten.  It  is  refresh- 
ing amidst  the  angry  chaos  of  foreign  controversies  and  of 
domestic  etru^ies,  to  encounter  Washington,  not  as  the 
president,  but  as  the  American,  writing  bis  "  private  letter," 
as  he  termed  it,  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  "  to  recom- 
mend Lafayette  to  the  mediation  of  humanity,"  and  "  to 
entreat  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  come  to  this  country," 
(May,  1796.)  The  eifect  of  the  appeal  is  not  known  ;  but 
Lafayette  was  liberated  not  long  afterwards, 
26* 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Pahty   Administrations. 

Parnes  in  Washington'9  adm  mi  strati  on  was  our  only  real- 
power.  ]y  national  one.  The  administrations  of  his  suc- 
cessors were  those  of  parties  rather  than  of  presidents. 
With  John  Adams  (1797)  the  federalists  ivere  in  power; 
with  Thomas  Jefferson  (1801)  and  James  Madison  (1809) 
the  republicans.  The  struggles  of  these  parties  upon 
questions  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy  make  up  our  his- 
tory for  the  next  twenty  years, 

Miasjons  -At  the  outset,  Ihe  relations  wiih  France  occupy 
to  Franco.  (jiQ  foreground.  Charles  C.  Pinckaey,  accredited 
by  Washington  to  negotiate  with  the  French  government, 
waa  refused  an  audience  at  Paris  ;  and  not  only  Ihat,  but 
was  ordered  to  depart  the  French  territory,  (December, 
1796  —  February,  1797.)  Notwithstanding  this,  notwith- 
standing the  rapidly  following  decrees  against  American 
ships  and  American  crews,  President  Adams  sent  out  a 
new  mission,  consisting  of  Pinckney,  John  Marshall,  and 
Elbridge  Gerry,  with  moderate  instructions,  which,  how- 
ever, availed  nothing.  Pinckney  and  Marshall,  incensed 
by  the  intrigue  as  well  as  the  insolence  of  which  they  were 
the  objects,  (October,  1797  —  April,  1798,)  shook  off  the 
dust  of  Fi'ance  from  their  feet,  being  followed  in  a  few 
months  by  Gerry,  who  had  undertaken  to  do  alone  what 
he  had  not  been  able  to  do  with  his  colleagues. 

(309) 
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Before  the  wittdrawal  of  Pinckney  and  Mar- 
or  the  aliail,  the  iQteiligence  of  their  treatment  bad  thrown 
United     the  United  States  into  a  great  excitement.    The  re- 

publicanB  taunted  their  opponents  with  the  failure 
which  they  said  they  had  predicted  for  the  French  missions. 
All  the  more  bittei-  wore  the  federalists,  who  inveighed 
ftgainst  the  venality  of  the  French  government,  some  even 
going  so  far  as  to  call  for  a  declaration  of  war.  The  presi- 
dent leaDcd  to  the  side  of  his  party.  lie  had  no  mind  to 
declare  war,  but  he  recommended  Congress  to  put  the 
country  in  a  state  of  defence,  (March,  1798.)  The  recom- 
mendation was  at  once  opposed  by  the  republican  leaders. 
According  to  Vice  President  Jefferson,  indeed,  the  president 
was  aiming  at  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  or  at  the  establish- 
ment of  a  monarchical  government.  But  the  federalists 
upheld  the  president,  and  carried  a  series  of  measures  pro- 
viding for  the  organization  of  a  provisional  array,  as  well 
as  of  a  naval  department,  by  which  tlie  existing  navy  might 
be  more  efficiently  managed,  (May.)  Orders  were  issued, 
directing  the  national  ships  to  seize  all  armed  vessels 
engaged  ia  hostile  acts  against  American  sliipping  ;  while 
merchantmen  were  authorized  to  arm  themselves,  and 
capture  their  assailants  upon  the  seas.  But  to  prevent 
hostilities,  as  far  as  possible,  commercial  intercourse  with 
France  and  her  colonies  was  formally  prohibited,  (June.) 
Soon  after,  Washington  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  (ho  provisional  army,  (July.)  The  United  States  were 
fairly  in  arms. 

War  followed  at  sea.     No  declaration  was  made  ; 

the  most  that  was  done  being  to  proclaim  the  trea- 
ties with  France  void,  and  then  to  authorize  the  president 
to  send  out  national  and  to  commission  private  vessels  for 
the  purpose  of  capturing  any  armed  ships  of  the  French, 
whether  participating  or  not  ia  hostilities,  (July.)     The 
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seas  were  at  once  ovemia  with  American  ships,  by  which 
the  French  privateers  were  taken  or  (Iriveu  from  the  coast. 
No  actual  engagement  between  national  vessels,  however, 
occurred,  until  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  whea 
Commander  Truxtun,  in  the  Constellation,  forced  the 
French  frigate  L'lnsnrgcnte  to  strike,  (February,  1799.) 
Hostilities  were  continued  chiefly  by  privateers,  the  prolita 
to  -whoee  owners  were  the  principal  results  of  tlio  waj-. 
Still  it  pleased  the  party  by  whom  it  was  favored.  "  A 
glorious  and  triumphant  war  it  was  !  "  exclaimed  Adama, 
in  after  years.  "The  proud  pavilion  of  Franca  was 
humiliated." 

straia  ■^"'-  ^.gainst  the  deeds  of  battle  must  be  set  the 

upon  the  measures  of  government  which  disclose  the  real 
straia  upon  the  nation.  To  provide  ways  aud 
means,  stamp  duties  and  taxes  oa  houses  and  slaves  were 
voted,  besides  the  loans  that  were  procured.  To  keep 
down  party  opposition,  alien  and  sedition  acta,  as  they  were 
called,  were  passed.  The  first  authorized  the  president  to 
banish  all  aliens  suspected  of  conspiracy  against  the  United 
States.  This  was  more  of  a  party  manoinvre  than  appears 
on  the  face  of  it ;  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  most  ardent 
spirits  among  the  republicans,  especially  the  democratic  re- 
publicans, were  aliens.  The  sedition  act  denounced  fine 
and  imprisonment  upon  all  conspiracies,  and  even  all  puh- 
lications,  "  with  intent  to  excite  any  unlawful  combination 
for  opposing  or  resisting  any  Jaw  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  iawiul  act  of  the  president."  It  was  at  midsummer 
that  party  spirit  rose  so  high  as  to  demand  and  to  enact 
these  urgent  laws,  (June  —  July,  1798.)  Both  of  tliem 
however,  were  to  be  but  temporary.*     The  alien  act  was 
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neter  put  in  optration.  But  the  sedition  act  was  again 
and  agiin  enforced,  and  almost,  if  not  altogether,  invaria- 
blj  upon  parly  grounds.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  tie 
nation  waa  'Jtr^raing  itself  too  far. 

HuUia  '50  thought  the  party  opposing  the  administration 
raiion  and  tliowai  Strongest  in  the  south  and  in  the 
■t\  est,  the  republican  leaders  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to 
their  opponents,  naj ,  evea  to  their  rulers.  The  legislature 
of  Kentucky,  in  resolutions  drawn  iip  for  that  body  by  no 
leas  a  person  than  Vice  President  Jefferson,  declared  the 
alien  and  sedition  laws  "  not  law,  but  altogether  void  and 
of  no  force,"  (November,  1798.)  The  note  thus  sounded 
was  taken  up  in  the  Virginia  legislature,  whose  resolutions, 
draughted  by  James  Madison,  declared  the  obnoxious  laws 
"  palpable  and  alarming  infractions  of  the  Constitution," 
(December.)  Both  sets  of  resolutions,  as  they  came  from 
the  hands  of  their  framers,  were  stronger  still.  Jeffersoa 
had  written,  "  Where  powers  are  assumed  which  have  not 
been  delegated,  a  nullification  of  the  act  is  the  right  remedy, 
and  every  state  has  a  natural  right,  in  cases  not  within 
the  compact,  [the  Constitution,]  to  nullify  of  their  own 
authority  all  assumptions  of  power  by  others  within  their 
limits."  Hadison,  after  stating  "  that  in  case  of  a  deliber- 
ate, palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise  of  other  powers  not 
granted  by  the  compact,  the  slates,  who  are  the  parties 
thereto,  have  the  right,  and  are  in  duty  bound,  to  inter- 
pose for  correcting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  for  main- 
taining within  their  respective  limits  the  authorities,  rights, 
and  liberties  appertaining  to  them,"  had  made  his  resolu- 
tions declare  the  acta  in  question  "  null,  void,  and  of  no 
force  or  cifect."  But  it  was  an  early  day  for  nullification  ; 
and  neitlier  Kentucky  nor  Virginia  went  the  length  pre- 
scribed for  them.  They  went  farenoughjashas  been  seen, 
to  excit«  very  general  opposition  from  their  sister  states, 
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especially  thoie  of  the  centre  anl  the  noith  where  legiili 
ture  alter  legislature  Came  out  mth  strong  ind  dLminiia- 
lory  deoiih  ot  the  light  of  any  State  to  sit  m  judgment 
upon  the  national  goieinment 

Another  lliing'i  were  m  tins  seething  state  when  the 
mi  aton  president  noiiiiBated  as  minister  to  Fiance  Wil 
0  ranoe  j^^^^  Vans  Murrdy,  to  whom  he  afterwards  joined 
Oliver  Ellsworth,  then  chief  justice,  aud  "William  R.  Davie, 
as  colleagues,  (February,  1799.)  The  reason  assigned  for 
a  fresh  attempt  at  negotiation  was  the  assurance  that  had 
been  received  through  the  minister  at  the  Hague,  of  the 
willingness  of  the  French  govei'nment  to  treat  with  a  new 
mission.  Tbe  din  upon  these  nominations  was  tremendous, 
particularly  among  the  more  active  federalists,  and  even 
the  principal  members  of  the  cabinet,  Timothy  Pickering 
and  Oliver  Wolcott.  The  president  was  suspected  of  urg- 
ing the  mission,  in  some  degree,  out  of  spite  against  the 
federalist  party,  by  whom,  or  by  whose  extreme  members, 
be  considered  himielf  badly  used  "  The  British  faction," 
he  wrote  atterwards  was  determined  to  have  a  war  with 
Fr<ince  and  Alexander  HamiltDn  it  the  head  of  ihe  army, 
and  then  president  of  the  I  nited  Slates.  Peace  with 
France  was  thereiore  treason  Ihe  envoys  reached  their 
destination  m  the  begmnm^  of  the  following  year,  (1800.) 
They  found  Jiapoleon  Bonaparte  first  consul  With  his 
government  after  some  dilfaculty  they  concluded  a  con- 
vention pro\iding  in  part  for  mutual  ledres'-,  but  leaving 
many  of  the  questions  between  the  two  nations  tor  futuie 
settlement,  (October  )  When  biought  before  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  the  convention  w  as  modified  hj  can- 
celling the  provision  foi  additional  negotiations  This  was 
assented  to  in  France,  on  condition  that  the  claims  for 
indemnities  on  either  side  should  be  abandoned  The 
effect  was  soon  seen  in  cldim'*  foi  Fiench  spoliations  pie- 
27 
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senfed  to  the  government  of  the  United  States.  But  the 
freatj  sufficed  to  rctore  peace, 

MisBisBippi  Important  events  had  occurred  at  home.  The 
ria"""'^''  M'^^'^^'PPi  Territory  was  formed,  including  at 
under  de  first  the  lower  part  of  the  present  Alabama  and 
'^"^  Missisiippi,   (1798.)     This    organization    excited 

a  debate  concerning  slavery,  which,  as  the  organizing  ai;t 
proMded,  was  not  to  be  prohibited  in  the  territory.  Here 
was  no  such  ploa  as  had  existed  in  the  case  of  the  Ter- 
ritory South  of  the  Ohio.  No  cession  from  a  state,  no 
conditions  laid  any  restraint  upon  Congress.  Yet  but 
tweUe  votes  weie  given  in  favor  of  an  amendment  pro- 
posed by  George  Thacher,  of  Massachusetts,  prohibiting 
the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  territory.  The  most 
that  Coogies^j  would  agree  to,  was  to  forbid  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves  from  abroad  ;  a  concession,  inasmuch  as  the 
'tiave  trade,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  still  allowed  by  the 
Constitution  iso,  for  the  second  time,  and  this  time  with- 
out its  being  required  by  terms  with  any  state,*  the  de- 
cision of  the  national  government  was  givea  in  favor  of 
slav  ery 

Territo  "^"^  Congress  took  the  other  side,  likewise.    The 

of  ludiuna;  western  portion  of  the  North-west  Territory  soon 
fe^^^  needed  to  be  set  otf  as  the  Territory  of  Indiana, 
embracing  the  present  Indiana,  Illinois,  aud 
Michigan,  (ISOO.)  There  slavery  was  already  prohibited. 
But  this  went  against  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants,  aa 
tliey  thought,  and  they  petitioned  Congress,  within  three 
aud  again  within  seven  years  after  the  organization  of  the 

•  The  part  of  the  territory  at  this  time  organized  was  claimed  by  the 
Uuited  States  as  a  portion  of  the  old  Florida  domain.  Georgia  likewise 
claimed  it  as  bocs  ;  and  wlicti  slie  snirendered  wtiat  was  allowed  to  be 
hers,  tliat  te,  the  upper  part  of  the  present  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  sba 
made  it  a  condition  that  slavery  should  not  be  prohibited,  (1S02.) 
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territory,  to  be  allowed  to  introduce  slaves  amongst  them. 
Once  a  committee  of  Congress  reported  adversely ;  but 
twice  a  report  was  made  id  favor  of  the  petition.  Ex- 
ports and  petitiona,  however,  were  alike  fruitless.  Con- 
gress would  not  authorize  slavery  where  it  had  been 
prohibited. 

Death  of  ^°  domeslic  event  compared  in  interest  with 
Washing-  the  death  of  Washington,  which  occurred  uues- 
""■  pectedly  on  the   14th  of  December,  1799.     Hia 

last  service  had  been  the  organization  of  the  provisional 
army  against  France,  of  wliiih  one  can  haidly  i-ay  that  it 
was  the  crowning  act  of  such  a  life  Party  passions  ran 
so  high  as  to  affect  the  seienity  of  his  declmmg  yeais,  and 
it  may  not  hiio  been  loo  soon  tor  his  peace  oi  his  fame 
that  he  was  ttken  awaj  Beside  Lis  grave  his  country- 
men stood  united  for  a  moment  but  no  longer 
FaUorthe  '-^^^  presidential  election  ol  IbOO  reduced  the 
federal-  federalists  to  <i  hopeless  minority  They  had 
done  more  for  the  counfry  than  ior  themselves 
During  Washington  s  administration  they  had  sustained 
his  great  measures,  and  originated  great  measures  of  their 
own ;  but  during  Adanas  s  they  had  spent  their  strength 
in  qnarrelimg  with  him  or  amon,^  themselves  and  his 
defeat  and  theirs  followed  almost  oi  couise  Their  fall 
■was  their  own  work,  rather  than  that  of  then  opponents 
They  had  started  as  the  more  aristocratic  party  of  the  tw  o, 
and  every  year  had  devtloped  ■i  distrust  of  the  people  v.  huh 
was  sure  to  overthrow  them  at  no  distant  day.  ihe 
daughter  of  one  of  their  most  amiable  and  eminent  leaders, 
Theodore  Sedgwick,  tells  us  that  her  father  habitually 
spoke  of  the  people  as  "  Jacobins  and  miscreants,"  and  lie 
was  by  no  means  singular  in  his  expressions.  It  seems 
strange  that  the  party  which  may  be  said  to  have  founded 
our  government  was  not  able  to  admiuister  it ;  but  the  very 
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characteristics  which  fitted  it  to  do  the  one  work  may  have 
unStted  it  to  do  the  other.  As  between  Adams  and  Jeffer- 
son, personally,  there  La  no  such  comparison  to  be  made  as 
may  be  drawn  between  their  parties.  Both  were  identified 
with  the  independence  and  the  organization  of  the  cation, 
and  both  were  qualified  in  the  highest  degree  for  its  chief 
magistracy. 

.  .  .  Theoretically,  the  federalists  had  gone  for  in- 
tion  of  creasing  the  authority  of  the  general  government, 
'  while  the  lepubliLans  had  made  a  stand  to  check  it 
But  the  chief  measure  of  Jefferion  *:  ■»dmim  (ration  implied 
a  readiness  to  stretch  the  powers  of  the  government  -ind 
parliculaily  of  (he  executive  branch  far  beyond  federalist 
theoiies  This  wai  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  by  which 
we  are  to  understand  not  the  present  state  but  a  region 
extending  mdefinitely  to  the  west  and  north  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  Mississippi  Sp-un  had  acquired  this  lemtoiy 
from  Fian<.e  in  1763  she  restored  i(  (o  irmce  in  l&OO 
Before  the  Sj-anish  authorities  wilhlrew  they  excluded 
the  citizens  oi  tlie  United  States  from  New  Orleans  as  a 
depot  for  the  commerce  of  their  western  states  and  B  ranee 
was  credited  with  entertaining  the  same  unfavorable  de- 
signs. It  was  proposed  in  the  United  States  Senate  to 
Beize  New  Orleans  ;  but  this  was  too  extreme  a  course. 
Left  to  his  own  counsels,  the  president  instructed  the  envoys 
to  France,  Eobert  E.  Livingston  and  James  Monroe,  to 
purchase  the  part  of  Louisiana  which  included  New  Or- 
leans;  but  finding  the  French  government  disposed  to  sell 
the  whole,  they  bought  the  whole  for  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars,  (April  30,  1803.)  Jeficrson  allowed  this  to  be 
"  an  act  beyond  the  Constitution,"  and  hinted  at  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  should  justify  it.  The  great 
importance  of  the  acquisition,  securing  the  Mississippi  to 
its  mouth,  and  freeing  the  western  territory  li-om  all  possi- 
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ble  interference  from  France  or  Spain,  was  i 
argument,  and  the  Senate  coniirined  the 
(October  20.)  The  chief  iirgumeiit  that  might  have  been 
brought  against  it  waa  the  extension  of  slavery  by  the 
annexation  of  foreign  territory  containing  upwards  of  fifty 
thousand  slaves,  and  open  lo  fifty  times  as  many  in  the 
future  ;  but  this  was  Iiardiy  touched.  The  federalists  op- 
posed the  purchase  simply  as  a  repuhlicaa  measure,  and  aa 
the  republicans  themselves  were  divided  upon  it,  party 
bitterness  was  intensified. 

The  immense  region  thus  acquired  was  divided 
^m^"  int"  two  portions,  (1804.)  The  southern,  in  which 
^^^  all  the  settlements  of  any  importance  were  included, 
was  called  the  Territory  of  Orleans.  It  compre- 
hended the  present  State  of  Louisiana,  but  wiih  very  indefi- 
nite boundaries  on  the  west  North  of  this  lay  the  District 
of  Louisiana,  embracing  the  present  Arkansas  and  Mis- 
souri, with  as  much  more  as  could  be  brought  within  its 
elastic  limits  on  the  north  and  west,  its  principal  settlement 
being  St.  Louis,  This  district  was  made  a  part  of  the  same 
jurisdiction  with  the  Indiana  Territory,  from  which,  how- 
ever, it  was  soon  detached,  (1805.)  At  the  same  time,  the 
provisions  for  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  complained  of  by 
some  of  the  inhabitants,  were  rendered  more  liberal.  The 
terms  of  the  treaty  concluding  the  purchase  had  been  these : 
"  The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Union  of  the  United  States,  and  admitted  as 
soon  aa  possible,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  federal 
Constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages, 
and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  free 
enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  the  religion  which 
they  profess."  Treaties  of  this  kind  were  not  every-daj 
27* 
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occurrences  witli  Napoleon.  But  the  inhabitants  for  whom 
he  required  this  pledge  were  only  a  part,  and  a  small  part, 
of  the  Louisianiaus  ;  he  did  not  interfere  in  behalf  of  their 
fifty  thousand  slaves. 

Thft.  new  .State  of  Ohio  was  already  admitted  to 
itoli""the  Union,  (November  29,  1802.)  ,iiew  territo- 
or^™!^  ries  — Michigan  (180.5)  and  Illinois  (1809)-=^' 
tiona.  were  subsequently  formed  from  out  of  the  Indiana 
Territory.  The  signs  of  expansion  were  written  every 
where,  but  nowhere  so  strikingly  as  along  the  western 
plains. 

Bun's  There  they  were  such  as  to  kindle  projects  of  a 

pnijectB.  „^yi  empire.  Aaron  Burr,  vice  president  during 
Jetferson'a  first  term,  but  displaced  in  the  second  term  by 
George  Clinton,  (1805,) — branded,  too,  with  the  recent 
mui-der  of  Alexander  Hamilton  in  a  duel,  —  was  generally 
avoided  amongst  his  old  associates.  Turning  hia  face  west- 
ward, he  there  drew  into  his  net  various  men,  some  of  posi- 
tion and  some  of  obscurity,  with  whose  aid  he  seems  to  have 
intended  making  himself  master  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  or 
of  Mexico,  one  or  both,  (1806.)  Whatever  his  schemes 
were,  they  miscarried.  A  handful  only  of  followers  were 
gathered  round  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  a 
hundred  miles  or  more  above  New  Orleans,  when  he  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  government  of  the  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory, (January,  1807.)  Some  months  afterwards  he  was 
brought  to  trial  for  high  treason  before  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, of  the  Supreme  Court,  with  whom  sat  the  district 
judge  for  Virginia  i  the  reason  for  trying  Burr  in  that  state 
being  the  fact  that  one  of  the  places  where  he  was  chained 
with  having  oi^anized  a  military  expedition  was  within 
the  Virginian  limits.  The  trial,  like  every  thing  else  in 
those  days,  was  made  a  party  question  ;  the  administration 
and  its  supporters  going  strongly  against  Burr,  while  its 
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opponeDls  were  disposed  to  take  his  part.  He  was  acquit- 
ted for  want  of  proof;  and  for  the  same  reasOQ  he  was 
again  acquitted  when  tried  for  undertaking  lo  invade  the 
Spanish  lerritories. 

uifflcui-  Frowning  high  above  all  these  domestic  daogers 
ticBwith  were  those  from  abroad  whith  sank  in  one  direo- 
l^rsat  tion  only  to  rise  the  more  threateningly  in  another. 
Great  Britain  was  now  extending  impressment  even 
to  the  American  navy,  whose  vesaels  were  once  and 
again  plundered  of  their  seamen  by  Bi-itisli  men-of-war. 
Another  subject  on  which  Great  Britain  set  hei-aelf  against 
(he  claims  of  the  United  States,  was  the  neutral  (radt,  of 
which  the  latter  nation  engrossed  a  large  and  constantly 
increasing  share  during  the  European  wars.  France  was 
equally  adverse  to  American  commerce.  If  Great  Britain 
led  off  by  declaring  the  French  ports,  from  Brest  to  the 
Elbe,  closed  to  American  as  lo  all  other  shipping,  (May 
IC,  IftOe.)  France  retorted  by  the  Berlin  decree,  so  calleil 
because  issued  from  Prussia,  prohibiting  any  commeice 
with  Great  Britain,  (November  21.)  That  power  im- 
mediately forbade  the  coasting  trade  between  one  port  aud 
another  in  the  possession  of  her  enemies,  (January  7, 
1S07.)  Not  satisfied  with  this,  she  went  on  to  forbid  all 
trade  whatsoever  with  France  and  her  allies,  except  on 
payment  of  a  tribute  to  Great  Britain,  each  vessel  to  pay 
in  proportion  to  its  cargo,  (November  11.)  Then  fol- 
lowed the  Milan  decree  of  Napoleon,  prohibiting  all  trade 
whatsoever  with  Great  Britain,  and  decLiring  such  vessels 
as  paid  the  recenlly  demanded  tribute  to  he  lawful  prizes 
to  the  French  marine,  (December  17.) 
Affiiirof  "^^^  heaviest  blow  was  struck  by  Great  Britain. 
«ieChc8-The  American  frigate  Chesapeake,  sailing  from 
""""  "'  Hampton  Roads,  was  hailed  off  the  capes  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay  by  the  British  frigate  Leopard,  the  captain  of 
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which  demanded  to  search  Jhe  Cbesapeaie  tor  deserters. 
Captain  Barron,  the  commander  of  Ihe  Chesapeake,  re- 
fused ;  whereupon  the  Leopard  opened  lire.  As  Barron 
and  hia  crew  were  totally  unprepared  for  action,  they  fired 
but  a  single  gun,  to 

several  men,  struck  fl  B  m 

took  those  of  whom 
being  Americans,   an 

way  back  dishonore      (  )     T 

issued  a  proclamatio  B  m 

h  t         of  the  U  ru 

t     tl      American  en  L 

Ij   t     =eek  repa 
d  b  t  to  oblain  t 

h      f       rch  and  o     m  m  m 

h  d     p      g.     The  B  m  g 

p       bil  ty,  by  sen 
d  Ifi     I  y      "Washing 

f       tl      1  sired  rep  p  ,  (  )     T 

d  d         unciation  was  never  made.      One  can  scarcely 

1 1  1        yes,  when  ho  reads  that  the  atFair  of  the  Chesa- 
p    k  made    a   party  point.     But  so  it  was.     The 

f       d      i  Great  Britain,  the  capitalists  and  commercial 

1  g     erally,  murmured  at  the  course  of  their  govern- 

ment, as  too  decided,  too  French,  they  sometimes  called 
it ;  as  if  resistance  to  Great  Britain  were  subordination  to 
France. 

The  (id-  "  Id  'the  present  maniac  state  of  Europe,"  wrote 
I" i"''*r"- Jefferson,  a  little  later,  "  I  should  not  estimate  the 
aifflinat  point  of  honor  by  the  ordinary  scale.  I  believe  we 
war.  shall,  on  the  contrary,  have  credit  with  the  world 
for  having  made  the  avoidance  of  being  engaged  in  the 
present  on  example  d  war  our  first  object."  To  this  end, 
the  president  hit  upon  the  most  self-denying  of  plans.    The 
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9  of  the  Eiiropean  powers  were  directed  against 
the  rights  of  owners  aad  of  crews.  That  tlieso  might  he 
secured,  the  president  recommended,  and  Congress  adopted, 
an  embargo  upon  all  United  States  vessels,  aud  -upon  all 
foreign  vessels  with  cargoes  shipped  after  the  passage  of 
the  act  in  Uoited  States  ports,  (December  22,  1807).  In 
other  words,  as  commerce  led  to  iojuries  from  foreign 
nations,  commerce  was  to  be  abandoned.  France,  oa 
whose  side  the  violent  federalists  declared  the  embargo  to 
be,  answered  by  a  decree  of  Napoleon's  from  Eayonne, 
ordering  the  confiscation  of  all  American  vessels  in  French 
ports,  (April  17,  1808.)  Great  Britain  soon  after  made 
her  response,  by  an  order  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
American  produce,  whether  paying  tribute  or  not,  to  the 
European  continent,  (December21.)  So  ineiiective  abroad, 
so  productive  of  discontent  at  home,  even  amongst  the  sup- 
porters of  the  administration,  did  the  embargo  prove,  that 
it  was  repealed,  (March,  1809.)  But  its  place  was  taken 
by  non-intercourse  or  non-importation  acts  as  restrictive 
as  the  embargo,  so  far  as  the  designated  nations  were  con- 
cerned, biit  leaving  free  the  trade  with  other  countries. 
The  administration,  now  Madison's,  amused  itself  with 
suspending  the  restrictions,  in  favor  first  of  Great  Britain, 
(1809,)  and  then  of  France,  (1810,)  hoping  to  induce 
those  powers  to  reciprocate  the  compliment  by  a  suspen- 
sion of  then-  own  aggressive  orders.  There  was  a  show 
of  doing  so.  Napoleon  had  recently  issued  a  decree  from 
Eambouillet,  ordering  the  sale  of  more  than  a  hundred 
American  vessels  as  condemned  prizes,  (March  23,  1810.) 
But  on  the  news  from  America,  eager  to  involve  another 
nation  in  hostilities,  he  intimated  his  readiness  to  retract 
the  decrees  of  whicli  the  United  States  complained.  But 
not,  he  made  it  known,  except  on  one  of  two  conditions ; 
cither  the  British  orders  must  be  recalled,  or  else,  if  they 
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were  not,  the  United  Slates  must  eoforce  their  claims. 
To  this  Great  Britain  replied,  that  ivhen  the  French 
decrees  were  actually,  and  not  conditionally,  revoked,  her 
orders  sliould  be  revoked  likewise.  It  was  but  a  mockery 
on  both  sides  ;  and  America,  mortified,  but  not  yet  enlight- 
ened, returned  to  her  prohibitions.  They  were  scoffed  at 
by  her  own  people. 

Oppo-  It  is  djflicnlt  to  cateh  the  hue  and  cry,  on  the 

6iuon.  p^t  of  the  opposition,  against  the  embargo  and  die 
subsequent  acts.  Whatever  discontent,  whatever  nullifica- 
tion had  been  expressed  by  the  republicans  against  the 
war  measures  of  Adams,  was  rivalled,  if  not  ontrivalled, 
by  the  federalists  against  the  so-called  peace  measures  of 
Jefferson  and  Madison.  Town  meetings,  state  legisla- 
tures, even  the  courts  in  some  places,  declared  against  the 
constitutionality  of  the  embargo.  The  federalists  of  Mas- 
sachusetts were  charged  with  tho  design  of  dissolving  the 
Union.  It  was  not  their  intention,  hut  their  language  had 
warranted  its  being  imputed  to  them.  "  Choose,  then, 
fellow-citizens,"  their  legislature  exclaimed,  "  between  the 
condition  of  a  free  state,  possessing  its  equal  weight  and 
influence  in  the  general  government,  or  that  of  a  colony, 
free  in  name,  but  in  fact  enslaved  by  sister  states." 
I  diitn  Wbile  affairs,  domestic  and  foreign,  were  thus 
iiostiii-  agitated,  there  came  a  fresh  outbreak  of  Indian 
*'^*'  hostilities.  It  was  under  Jefferson  that  the  plan 
of  removing  the  Indians  westward  was  begun,  (1804,)  but 
the  first  effect  was  disastrous.  Two  chiefs  of  the  Shaw- 
aooes,  Tecnmseh  and  his  twin  brother,  styled  the  Prophet, 
for  some  time  settled  on  the  Tippecanoe  Elver,  in  the 
Indiana  Territory,  had  set  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  sort 
of  confederacy  among  the  western  races.  One  great  point 
was  to  secure  the  title  of  the  Indians,  as  a  whole,  to  the 
lands  of  which   the  whites  were    getting   possession,  by 
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bargains  with  individuals  or  witli  individual  tribes.  An- 
other was  the  proliibilion  of  the  ardent  spirits  with  which 
the  traders  were  destroying  the  Indians,  body  and  soul. 
But  to  support  these  principles,  the  confederates,  or  iheir 
leaders,  relied  upon  treachery  and  terror,  superstition  and 
blasphemy.  The  governor  of  Indiana  Territory,  William 
H.  Harrison,  marched  against  them  witli  a  force  of  a  few 
hundred.  Tecumseh  was  absent  at  the  time,  but  bis 
brother  and  hia  confederates  were  overtaken.  To  the 
last,  they  professed  peace,  then  fell  upon  the  camp  of  the 
Americans.  They  were  expected,  however,  and  were 
routed,  (Kovember  7,  1811.) 

_  .  .  The  steel  was  glisteaing  upon  the  southern  fron- 
nnaiind  tier.  An  insurrection  against  the  Spanish  au- 
■  thority  in  West  Florida  had  been  followed  by  a 
presidential  proclamation  declaring  the  territory  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  a  portion  of  Louisiana,  (October, 
1810.)  Soon  after,  (January,  1811,)  Congress  aiilhorized 
the  acquisition  of  the  entire  province  of  Floi-ida,  provided 
either  that  Spain  consented  to  it,  or  that  any  other  power 
attempted  to  take  possession.  The  Dest  year,  Louisiana, 
with  a  large  portion  of  Florida,  according  to  the  Spanish 
claim,  was  admitted  a  state,  (April  8,  1812.)  Another 
slice  of  F'lorida  was  annexed  to  the  Mississippi  Territory, 
while  an  insurrection  within  the  remaining  Florida  limits 
was  stimulated  by  an  American  functionary  ;  a  demonstra- 
tion being  made  against  St.  Augustine.  This  was  prompt- 
ly disavowed  by  the  government  at  Washington ;  but  the 
troops  were  not  withdrawn  until  Ibe  following  year,  nor 
then  entirely,  Mobile  being  retained  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion for  what  was  surrendered,  (1813.) 

It  was  plain  that  war  was  becoming  popular  in  the 
United  States.  As  for  that,  it  had  long  been  so  ;  when 
Washiagton    opposed    il,  he   was   abused;   when  Adams 
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wnriike  *a'^f"'S'J  '*>  ^^  '^^^  extolled  ;  whea  Jefferson  avoided 
prcpnrn-  it,  lio  risked  even  liis  immense  influence  over  the 
"ninat  'I'l^'on.  Congress  now  took  np  the  question,  and 
Grc.it  voted  one  measure  after  another,  preparatory  to 
liritiUn.  ]jQg(jiJ(igg  „,ij[,  Qj-eat  Britain,  (December  —  March 
1832.)  The  president  hesitated;  he  was  no  war  leader  by 
nature  or  hy  principle.  But  his  party,  or  the  more  active 
portion  of  it,  was  all  for  arms  ;  when  he  doubted,  they 
urged ;  when  he  inclined  to  draw  back,  they  drove  him 
forward.  It  being  the  time  when  the  congressional  caucus 
was  about  to  nomiaate  for  the  presidency,  Madison  re- 
ceived a  direct  iutimation  that  if  he  was  a  candidate  for  re- 
election, he  mnat  come  out  for  war.  He  then  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  recommending  an  embargo  of  sixty 
days.  Congress  received  it,  according  to  its  intention,  as 
a  preliminary  to  war,  and  voted  it,  though  far  from  unan- 
imoQsly,  for  ninety  days,  (April  4,  1812.) 
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Wak  with   Geeat   Britain. 

Dedara-  ANOTHER  message  from  the  president,  (June  1,) 
tio"'  and  war  with  Great  Britain  was  voted  hy  Congress, 
(June  18,)  and  then  declared  by  the  president,  (June  19, 
1812.) 

The  United  States  went  to  war  for  two  great 
oftho  principles;  one,  the  rights  of  neutrals,  the  other, 
United  ^jjg  j.]g[ifs  of  seamen  ;  both  involving  the  honor  and 
the  independence  of  the  nation.  The  former  prin- 
ciple was  at  once  eecured  ;  for  when  France  unconditional- 
ly repealed  her  decrees.  Great  Britain  withdrew  her  orders 
in  cotmeil  just  as  the  war  was  declared,  (June  23.)  The 
other  principle  could  be  secured,  so  Great  Britain  insisted, 
if  the  United  States  would  take  measures  to  prevent 
British  seamen  from  enlisting  in  the  American  service. 
'■  We  must  fight,"  cried  the  war  party,  "  if  it  is  only  for 
what  has  been,  for  the  seizure  of  nine  hundred  American 
vessels  and  six  thousand  American  seamen,  for  the  in- 
juries which  are  beyond  redress  by  negotiation,"  If  the 
party  had  been  frank,  it  would  have  added,  "  We  mast  figlit, 
if  it  is  only  for  ourselves,  and  for  the  position  which  ive 
liave  stalled  on  war."  The  cause  of  the  United  States 
was,  primarily,  the  cause  of  a  party,  nominally  headed  hy 
Madison,  the  president,  by  James  Monroe,  the  secretary 
of  state,  by  Albert  Gallatin,  (the  same  who  appeared  in 
the  Pennsylvania  insurrection  of  Wasliiugton's  lime,)  the 
28  (3^5) 
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secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  by  others  supporting  the  ad- 
ministration ;  but  the  real  leaders  were  younger  men,  some 
risen  to  distinction,  like  Henry  Clav,  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Eepresentativea,  and  Jolia  C.  Calhouti,  member  of  the 
same  body,  but  mauj  more  aspiring  to  place  in  council  or 
in  camp,  to  place  any  where,  so  that  it  promised  the  fame 
or  the  game  for  which  they  yearned.  As  sucli  it  was 
opposed  by  the  party  out  of  power.  The  signal,  given  by 
a  protest  from  the  federalist  members  of  Congress,  was 
caught  up  and  repeated  in  meetiugs  and  at  heartb-stooes. 
Even  the  pulpit  threw  open  its  doors  to  political  harangues, 
and  those  not  of  the  mildest  sort.  "  The  alternative  tlieo 
is,"  exclaimed  a  clergyman  at  Boston,  "  that  if  you  do  not 
wish  to  become  the  slaves  of  those  who  own  slaves,  and 
who  ai-e  themselves  the  slaves  of  French  slaves,  you  must 
either,  iu  the  language  of  the  day,  cut  the  connection,  or 
so  far  alter  the  national  Constitution  as  to  secure  youi^ 
selves  a  due  shai-e  io  the  government.  The  Union  has 
long  since  been  virtually  dissolved,  and  it  is  full  time  that 
this  portion  of  the  United  States  should  take  care  of  itself." 
Wor  nt  The  war  began  at  home.  The  office  of  a  federal- 
^'"'"'-  ist  paper,  the  Federal  Republican,  conducted  by 
Alexander  Hanson,  at  Baltimore,  was  Backed  by  a  mob, 
who  Ihen  went  on  to  attack  dwellings,  pillage  vessels,  and, 
finally,  to  fire  the  house  of  an  individuiil  suspected  of  par- 
tialities for  Great  Britain,  (June  22,  23.)  A  month  later, 
Hanson  opened  another  office,  and  prepared  to  defend  it, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  friends,  against  the  assault  which 
he  felt  sure  his  boldness  would  provoke.  The  mob  came, 
and,  after  a  night  of  horror,  forced  the  party  in  the  office 
to  yield  themselves  prisoners  on  a  charge  of  murder,  Tlie 
nest  night  tlie  prison  was  assailed  ;  Hanson  and  his  friends, 
excepting  some  who  escaped,  being  beaten  and  tortured 
with  indesciibable  fury.     General  Henry  Lee,  a  levolu- 
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tionary  hero,  who  had  taken  the  lead  iu  the  measurea  of 
defence,  was  iDjured  tor  ]ife  Anothei  '(oldier  of  the  reso- 
lution, Geaeril  Lmgan,  wia  actuallj  skin  a  fate  which 
would  have  heen  shaied  by  many,  but  foi  (he  exhaustion 
of  the  destiQjer<i,  (July  26,  Z7  )  All  this  iias  done  with 
nothing  uioie  thdn  ihe  show  of  intetferente  on  (he  part  of 
tlie  authorities  Even  at  the  subsequent  tnil  ot  the  iing- 
leaders  in  the  mob,  ihcy  weie  acquitted  Hau'ion  kept  up 
his  paper  only  bj  removing  to  Georf,ett.wa 
Means  &ULh  bcmg  the  pas&ioni,  such  the  divisions  in 
Cirtiio  temalty,  the  nation  needed  moie  th<tn  the  usual 
panoply  to  protect  itself  externally  Dut  it  had 
less  The  colonies  of  177j  did  not  go  to  nar  more  un- 
prepared than  the  Uoited  htiteb  of  1812  Theie  was  no 
army  to  '.peak  of  Geneiils  abounded,  it  is  tiue,  Ileary 
Dearborn,  late  secretary  of  wai  being  at  the  head  of  the 
list ,  but  tioopa  weie  scant),  a  feu  thousand  regulars  and 
lolunteers  constituting  the  entire  force  As  to  (he  militia, 
there  was  a  general  distrust  ot  it,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
power  of  the  government  io  call  it  out  was  denied  by  some 
State  authorities.*  If  the  army  was  small,  the  navy  was 
smaller,  embracing  only  eight  or  ten  frigates,  aa  many 
more  smaller  vessels,  and  a  flotilla  of  comparatively  use- 
less gunboats.  Tiie  national  finances  were  in  a  coi^ 
respondingly  low  condition.  The  revenue,  affected  by  (he 
iuterrnplioua  to  commerce  during  the  preceding  years, 
needed  all  the  stimulants  which  it  could  ob[ain,  even  in 
time  of  peace.  It  was  wholly  inadequate  (o  the  exigencies 
of  war.  Accordingly,  resort  was  bad  to  loans,  then  to 
direct  taxes  aud  licenses,  (1813.)     In  fine,  the  country  had 

•  Tlia  Constitatioa  anthorizod  Congress  "to  pravide  for  culling  forlh 
the  militia  to  oxeciite  iho  laws  of  the  Union,  snptress  insiirrectious,  and 
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hardly  SDother  resource  than  iis  cumbers  reiDrely,  whlcli 
were  now  iacreased  to  sis  niillious  free.* 
PoBition  Fortunate,  therefore,  was  it  that  Great  Briiain 
ofGrcat  was  otherwise  occupied.  Her  mighty  struggle  with 
Napoleon  was  at  its  height  when  the  United  States 
declared  war,  a  declaration  sounding  much  the  same  in 
Brilish  ears  as  the  wail  oi'  a  child  amid  the  contentioas 
of  men. 

The  wnr.  ITotwithstanding  all  want  of  means,  the  United 
^"^'J'jjj  States  goTernment  determined  to  carry  the  war 
western  into  the  enemy's  country.  For  this  purpose,  "Wil- 
ft^niier.  u^^-,  jjuU^  general  and  governor  of  Michigan  Ter- 
ritory, crossed  from  Delroit  to  Sandwich,  ia  Canada,  with 
about  two  thousand  men,  (July  12.)  In  a  little  more  than 
a  month  he  had  not  only  retreated,  bnt  surrendered,  with- 
out a  blow,  to  Geaeral  Brock,  the  governor  of  Lower 
Canada,  (August  16.)  The  British,  already  in  possession 
of  the  northern  part  of  Michigan,  were  soon  masters  of  the 
entire  territory.  So  far  from  being  able  to  recover  it, 
General  Harrison,  who  made  the  attempt  in  the  ensuing 
autumn  and  winter,  found  it  all  ho  could  do  to  save  Ohio 
from  failing  with  Michigan.  A  detachment  of  Kentuck- 
ians  yielded  to  a  superior  force  of  British  at  Frenchtown, 
on  the  Eiver  Eaisin,  (January,  1813  ;)  whereupon  Harri- 
son took  post  by  the  Maumee,  at  Fort  Meigs,  holding  out 
there  against  tlie  British  and  their  ludian  allies,  (April, 
May.)  The  same  fort  was  again  assailed  and  again  de- 
fended. General  Clay  bting  at  that  time  in  command, 
(July.)  Fort  Stevenson,  on  the  Sandutky,  waa  then  at- 
tacked, but  deiended  v\ilh  great  spirit  and  success  by  a 
.small  garrison  under  Major  Crughan,  (August.)  Tet 
Ohio  was  still  in  danger. 

•  Tho  census  of  1810  gttve  n  total  of  7,239,814,  of  iviiidi  1,191,3(14  were 
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p  ,  It  was  rescued  by  differeat  operations  from 
Tiotory  those  as  jet  described.  Captain  Channcey,  after 
Erie^"  ga'i'ering  a  little  fleet  on  Lake  Ontario,  wliere  he 
achieved  some  successes,  appointed  Lieutenant  Oli- 
ver H.  Perry  to  the  command  on  LaXe  Trie  Perry's  fii?t 
duty  was  to  provide  a  fleet  his  nt\t,  to  le-id  it  dgamft 
the  British  vessels  under  Captain  Eticlay  At  length  the 
squadrons  met  ofl  bandusl  y,  the  Eriti-^h  to  suffer  total  de- 
feat, the  Amencins  to  win  complete  victory  (September 
10,  1813.)  It  was  la  moie  than  ofticial  language  th-it  the 
president  communicated  this  achie-vemeut  lo  Congress 
"Thecondua  ot  Ciptam  Perrj,"  he  said,  "adioit  as  it 
was  daring  and  which  was  so  well  seconded  fay  his  com- 
rades, justly  entitles  them  to  the  admiiation  and  gratitude 
of  their  countrj  and  will  fall  an  early  f  i^e  in  its  na^  il  an- 
nals with  a  MClory  neiei  suipassed  in  lustre,  lone\or 
much  it  may  liA^e  Lccn  m  migiiitndo  It  was  a  victory 
on  a  small  scale  "iet  its  importance  immediately  ap- 
peared. Taking  on  board  i  body  cl  troops  from  Oliio  and 
Kentucky,  undei  Harrison,  Pi,rry  transported  them  to  the 
neigliborhoud  of  bandwich,  on  the  Canada  fchore,  the  same 
spot  against  which  Hull  had  maiched  more  than  a  twohe- 
month  before  The  British  having  retirtd,  HairnoE 
crossed  to  Detioit  Eetiossmg,  he  advanced  m  puisuit  of 
the  much  Jess  numerous  enemy,  whom  he  defe  ited  on  two 
successive  dajs  (October  4  5)  The  latter  action,  on  the 
bank  of  theThame'i,  was  decian  e  tin,  British  G^neril  Pioc 
tor  making  his  escape  with  but  a  «m  ill  poitiou  cf  his  tioops, 
while  hia  Indian  ally,  Tecumseh,  was  slain.  Ohio  was  thus 
saved,  and  Michigan  reooveted,  though  not  entirely, 
opera-  On  the  frontier  of  New  York  the  chief  movement 
uoiiaon  ^jjg  g^jj  attack  against  Queenslown,  on  the  Canada 
York  shore  of  the  Niagivra  River.  Advanced  parties 
'™**^-  gained  possession  of  a  battery  on  the  bank,  but 
28* 
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there  they  were  checked,  and  at  length  obliged  to  sur- 
render, for  want  of  support  from  Iheir  comrades  on  the 
American  side.  General  Van  Rensselaer  was  the  Ameri- 
can, General  Erock  llie  British  commander  ;  the  latter 
falling  in  battle,  the  former  resigning  in  disgust  after  the 
battle  was  over,  (October  13,  1812.)  In  the  ibllowing 
spring.  General  Dearborn  and  the  land  troops,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Chauncey  and  the  fleet,  took  York,  (now 
Toronto,)  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  burning  the  Parlia- 
ment House,  and  then  proceeding  successfully  against  the 
forts  on  the  Niagara  River,  (April,  May,  1813.)  At  this 
point,  however,  affairs  took  an  unfavorable  turn.  The 
British  mustered  strong,  and,  though  repulsed  from 
Sacketl's  Harbor  by  General  Brown,  at  the  head  of  some 
regular  troops  and  volunteers,  they  obtained  the  command 
of  the  lake,  making  descents  in  various  places,  and  re- 
ducing the  American  forces,  both  land  and-  naval,  to  com- 
parative inactivity,  (June.)  Months  afterwards,  the  land 
forces,  now  under  the  lead  of  General  Wilkinson,  started 
on  a  long-proposed  expedition  against  Montreal  ;  but  en- 
counteriog  resistance  on  the  way  down  the  St.  Lawrence, 
went  straight  into  winter  quarters  within  the  New  York 
frontier.  A  body  of  troops  under  General  Hampton,  mov- 
ing in  the  same  direction  fi-om  Lake  Chatnplaiu,  met  with 
a  feint  of  opposition,  rather  than  opposition  itself,  from  the 
British ;  it  was  sufficient,  however,  to  induce  a  j'ctreat, 
(November.)  Both  these  armies  far  outnumbered  tlie 
enemy,  Wilkinson  having  seventy-five  hundred,  and  Hamp-  ' 
ton  forty-five  hundred  men  under  them.  On  the  western 
border  of  New  York,  things  went  still  woi'se.  General 
-  M'Clure,  left  in  charge  of  tiie  Niagara  frontier,  was  so 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  men  at  the  expiration  of  their 
terms  of  service,  and  at  the  same  time  so  pressed  by  the 
enemy,  as  to  abandon  tho  Canada  shore,  leaving  behind 
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him  the  ruins  of  Fort  George  and  the  village  of  Newark. 
Parties  of  British  and  Indians,  crossing  the  frontier  at  dif- 
ferent places,  took  Fort  Niagara,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  swept  the  adjacent  country  with  fire  and  sword  as  far 
as  Buffalo,  (December.)  Gbtt-ed  with  success,  the  in- 
vaders retired,  save  from  Fort  Niagara,  which  they  held 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  In  the  following  spring,  (March, 
1814,)  General  Wilkinson  emerged  frona  his  retreat,  and, 
with  a  portion  of  his  troops,  undertook  to  carry  the  ap- 
proaches to  Canada  from  the  side  of  Lake  Champlain. 
But  on  coming  up  with  a  stone  mill  held  by  British  troops, 
he  abruptly  withdrew. 

OnNing-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^'  *^"^  pitiably  prosecuted,  entered 
arairon-  into  its  third  year,  (1814,)  a  concentration  of  ef- 
*'™'  forts,  both  American  and  British,  took  place  npoD 
the  Niagara  frontier.  General  Brown,  the  defender  of 
Sackett'a  Harbor,  obtained  the  command,  and  with  such 
supporters  as  General  Scolt  and  other  gallant  officers, 
resolved  upon  crossing  to  the  Canada  side.  There,  with 
an  army  of  about  thirty-five  hundred  men,  he  took  Fort 
Erie,  (July  2,)  gained  the  battle  of  Chippewa,  (July  5,) 
and  drove  the  enemy,  under  General  Eiall,  from  the  fron- 
tier, save  from  a  single  stronghold.  Fort  George.  The 
British,  however,  on  being  reenforced,  returned  under 
Generals  Riall  and  Drummond,  and  met  the  Americans  at 
Bridgewater,  within  the  roar  of  Niagara.  Begun  by  Scott, 
in  advance  of  the  main  body,  which  soon  came  up  under 
Brown,  the  battle  was  contiuued  until  midnight,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  American  army,  (July  25.)  But  they  were 
unable  to  follow  up  or  even  to  maintain  their  success,  and 
fell  back  upon  Fort  Erie.  Thither  the  British  proceeded, 
and  after  a  night  assault,  laid  siege  to  the  place,  then 
under  the  command  of  General  Gaines.  As  soon  as 
Brown,  who  had  withdrawn  to  recover  from  his  wounds, 
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resumed  his  commaud  at  the  fort,  he  at  once  ordered  a 
sortie,  the  result  being  the  raising  of  the  siege,  (September 
17.)  He  was  soon  after  called  away  to  defend  Sackett's 
Harbor,  the  enemy  having  the  upper  hand  on  &e  lake. 
His  successor  iu  command  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  Gen- 
eral Izard,  blew  np  Fort  Erie,  and  abandoned  the  Canada 
shore,  (November.) 

Meanwhile  the  American  arms  had  distinguished 
of  Luke  themselves  ou  the  side  of  Lake  Champlain.  Thitli- 
Cham-  ec  descended  the  British  General  Provost  with 
twelve  thousand  soldiers,  lately  arrived  from  Eu- 
rope, his  object  being  to  carry  the  American  works  at 
Plattsburg,  and  to  drive  the  American  vessels  from  the 
waters.  He  was  to  tally  unsuccessful.  Captain  McDonough, 
after  long  exertions,  had  constructed  a  fleet,  with  which 
he  now  met  and  overwhelmed  the  British  squadron.  The 
laud  attack  upon  the  few  thousand  regulars  and  militia 
under  General  Macomb  was  hardly  begun  before  it  was 
given  over  in  consequence  of  the  naval  actioQ,  (September 
11.)  No  engagement  in  the  war,  before  or  after,  was 
more  unequal  in  point  of  force,  the  British  being  greally 
the  superiors  ;  yet  none  was  more  decisive. 
British  "^^^  British  superiority  obseryahle  at  Laka 
Bupcci-  Champlain  and  elsewhere  requires  a  word  of  ex- 
""  ''■  planation.  Napoleon,  fallen  some  mouths  before, 
had  lefi  the  armies  and  fleets  of  Great  Britain  free  to  act 
in  other  scenes  than  those  to  which  they  had  been  so  long 
confined.  The  troops  transported  to  America  —  some  to 
Canada,  as  wo  Lave  seen,  more  to  other  places,  as  we 
shall  soon  see  —  were  superior  to  the  Americans  generally 
in  numbers,  and  always  in  appointment  and  discipline. 
They  were  the  men  to  whom  France  liad  succumbed ;  it 
must  have  seemed  impossible  that  the  United  States  should 
resist  them. 
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The  apprehensions  of  the  enemy,  aroused  by 
ataea.  gome  of  the  operations  on  land,  had  been  highly 
excited  by  some  of  those  at  sea.  Before  the  gallant  actions 
upon  the  lakes,  a  succession  of  remarkable  exploits  had 
occurred  upon  the  ocean.  It  had  been  the  policy  of  the 
republican  administration  to  keep  down  the  navy,  which 
their  federalbt  predecessors  had  encouraged.  But  the 
navy,  or  that  fragment  of  one  which  remained,  returned 
good  for  evil.  The  frigate  Essex,  under  Captain  Porter, 
took  the  sloop  of  war  Alert  off  the  northern  coast,  (August 
13,  1812  ;)  Ihe  frigate  Constitution,  Captain  Isaac  Hull, 
took  the  I'rigate  Guerriere  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Laivrence, 
(August  19  ;)  the  sloop  of  war  Wasp,  Captaia  Jones,  took 
the  brig  Frolic,  both,  however,  falling  prizes  to  the  seventy- 
four  Poictiers,  not  far  from  the  Bermudas,  (October  13  ;) 
the  frigate  United  States,  Captain  Deculur,  took  the 
frigate  Macedonian  oft  the  Azores,  (Octobei  25  )  md  the 
Constitution  asain  u  w  tinder  Captain  Biiubiidge  took 
the  frigate  Java  oft  Bjazil  (Decembei  29  )  Ihis  series 
of  triumphs  was  hioken  by  but  two  leveises  the  capture 
ol  the  bug  ^Nautilus  by  the  British  bquadicn  and  that  of 
the  brig  Vixen  by  tie  Biiiiah  trigite  Southamjton  both 
off  the  Atlantic  coast  Isotbing  could  be  more  strikmg 
than  the  effect  upon  both  the  nations  Ihit  ■neie  at  war 
The  British  started  at  defeat  paiticularlj  on  the  fiea  and 
the  nai  assumed  an  ispect  not  befoie  adm  tted  on  the  r 
side  The  Americans  wcio  piopoitionattlj  animated  1 
neierfelt  the  nation<tl  feeling  so  fctronj,lj  aioused,  wiote 
Washinj^toa  Irviug,  "  for  1  never  before  saw,  ia  this  coun- 
try, so  true  a  causa  for  national  triumph," 
subae-         Here,  however,  the  impulse  ceased,  or  began  to 

rEversBs.  (.j^y^  jj^  victories,  the  nation  too  inactive  to  recruit 
its  numbers  and  its  powers.    The  captures  of  the  succeed- 
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ing  period  of  the  war,  though  made  with  quite  as  much 
gallantry,  were  of  much  less  importance  ;  while  one  vessel 
afler  another,  beginning  with  the  fingate  Chesapeake,  olT 
Boston  harbor,  (June  1,  1813,)  was  forced  to  strike  to  the 
enemy.  Many  of  the  larger  ships  were  hemmed  in  by  tje 
British  blockade,  when  this,  commencing  with  the  war,  was 
extended  along  the  entire  coast.  The  last  glimmer  of  naval 
victory  for  the  time  was  the  defeat  of  the  sloop  of  war 
Avon  by  the  "Wasp,  Captain  Blakely,  off  the  French  coast, 
(September  1,  1814.)  But  a  few  weeks  later,  the  Wasp 
was  lost  with  all  its  crew,  leaving  not  a  single  vessel  of  the 
United  States  navy  on  the  seas.  Every  one  that  had 
escaped  the  perils  of  the  ocean  and  of  war  was  shut  up  in 
port  behind  the  greatly  superior  squadrons  of  Great  Britain. 
The  coast,  from  the  first  blockaded,  and  occa- 
gpon  uiu  sionally  visited  by  invading  parties  of  the  British, 
™"'  was  in  an  appalling  state,  (1814.)  Eastport  was 
taken ;  Castine,  Belfast,  and  Machiaa  were  seized,  with 
claims  against  the  whole  country  east  of  the  Penobscot 
Cape  Cod,  or  some  of  the  towns  upon  it,  had  to  purchase 
safety ;  Stonington  was  bombarded.  Fortifications  were 
hastily  thrown  up  wherever  fhey  could  be  by  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  the  militia  was  called  out  by  the  states,  and  the 
general  government  was  ui^ed  to  despatch  its  regular 
troops  to  tlie  menaced  shores.  It  was  officially  announced 
by  the  British  Admiral  Cochrane  that  he  was  imperatively 
instructed  "  to  destroy  and  lay  waste  all  towns  and  districts 
of  the  United  States  found  accessive  to  the  attack  of 
British  armaments."  This  was  not  war,  hut  devastation. 
Ca.ptiirB  The  Chesapeake,  long  a  favorite  point  for  the 
ofWBsh-  British  descents,  was  now  occupied  by  a  lai^, 
and  AieK.  indeed  a  double  fleet,  under  Admirals  Cochi-ane 
Bodiia.  ^j(j  Cockburn,  with  several  thousand  land  troops 
ler  General  Koss,     This  body,  landing 
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about  fifty  miles  from  Washington,  marched  against  that 
city,  while  the  American  militia  retreated  hither  and 
thither,  making  a  stand  for  a  few  moments  only  at  Bladens- 
burg,  (August  24.)  On  the  evening  following  this  rout, 
the  British  took  possession  of  Washington,  and  next  day 
pi-oceeded  to  carry  out  the  orders  announced  by  the  admiral. 
Stores  were  destroyed ;  a  frigate  and  a  sloop  were  burned ; 
the  public  building  including  the  Capitol,  and  even  the  man- 
Bwn  of  the  president,  were  plundered  and  fired.  Against 
this  "  unwarrantable  extension  of  the  ravages  of  war,"  as 
it  is  styled  by  a  Bptish  writer,  the  United  Slatos  had  no 
right  to  complain,  remembering  the  burning  of  the  I'arba- 
ment  House  at  York,  or  the  destruction  of  Newark,  in  the 
preceding  year,  although  both  these  outrages  had  been 
already  avenged  on  the  New  York  frontier,  A  few  hours 
were  enough  for  the  work  of  ruin  at  Washington,  (August 
26,1  and  the  British  returned  to  their  ships.  The  same 
dt-'  '^August  29)  some  frigates  appeared  oiT  Alexandria, 
and  extorted  an  enormous  ransom  for  the  town.  Every 
thing  on  the  American  side  was  helplessness  and  submis- 
sion. The  president  and  his  cabinet  had  reviewed  the 
troops,  which  mustered  to  the  number  of  several  thousands ; 
generals  and  officere  had  been  thick  upon  the  field ;  but 
there  was  no  consistent  counsel,  no  steadfast  action,  and 
the  country  lay  as  open  to  the  enemy  as  if  it  had  been 
uninhabited. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  Baltimore.  Fresh  from 
of  Haiti,  tlieir  marauding  victories,  tlie  British  landed  at 
"'°'°'  North  Point,  some  miles  below  tliat  city.  They 
were  too  strong  for  the  Americans,  who  retired,  but  not 
until  after  a  bravely  contested  battle,  in  which  the  British 
commander.  General  Ross,  was  slain,  (September  12.)  As 
the  army  advanced  against  the  town,  the  next  day,  the  fieet 
bombarded  Fort  McHenry,  an  inconsiderable  defence  just 
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below  Baltimore.  But  the  bombardment  and  the  advance 
proving  ineffectual,  the  invaders  retreated.  They  liad  been 
coui-ageously  met,  triumphantly  i-epelled.  North  Point  and 
Fort  McHenry  are  names  which  shine  out,  like  those  of 
Erie  and  Champlain,  brilliant  amidst  encompassing  dark- 

indiim  As  if  one  war  were  not  enougli  for  a  nation  so 

*™-  hard  pressed,  another  had  broken  out.  The  Indiana 
on  the  nortli-west,  the  followers  of  Tecumseh,  and  othera 
besides,  were  but  the  aUies  of  the  British.  Independent 
foes,  lighting  altogether  for  themselves,  uprose  in  the  Creeks 
of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  where  they  surpi-ised  some 
hundi'eda  of  Americans  at  Fort  Mimms,  (August,  1813.) 
Numerous  bodies  of  border  volunteers  at  once  started  for 
the  haunts  of  the  enemy,  chief  amongst  tlie  number  being 
the  troops  of  Tennessee,  under  General  Jackson.  Pene- 
trating into  the  beai^  of  the  Creek  countiy,  after  various 
bloody  encounters,  Jaekson  at  length  routed  the  main  body 
of  the  foe  at  a  plaee  called  Tohopeka,  (March  27,  1814.) 
A  few  months  after,  he  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  the 
Creeks  surrendered  the  larger  part  of  their  territory. 
Nan^Dii  Enough  i-emained,  as  has  been  seen,  to  keep  the 
Birjuis  nation  in  sad  straits.  There  were  various  causes  to 
produce  the  same  effect.  To  raise  the  very  first  essential 
for  carrying  on  a  war,  a  sufficient  army,  had  been  found 
impossible,  not  withe  landing  the  inereaae  of  bounties  and  the 
enlistment  of  minors  without  the  consent  of  their  parents  or 
masters  ;  *  all  allurements  failed.  The  chief  reliance  of  the 
government  was  necessarily  upon  the  militia,  about  which 
the  same  controv  ersies  continued  as  those  already  mentioned 
between  the  federal  and  Ihe  state  authorities.     Yet,  to  show 

•  Rejected,  when  flrsl  proposed  fo  Congress,  biit  aflerwarda  ciiiiied, 
(December,  1814.) 
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the  extent  to  which  the  opposition  party  indulged  itaeif  in 
embarrassing    the    government,    na    idiirm   was   sounded 
against  the  national  forces,  small  tlioiiijh  they  were,  as 
threatening  the  liberties  of  the  country.     But  the  army 
was  not  !he  only  poiut  of  difflculiy.     To  prevent  supplies 
to  the  forces  of  (he  enemy,  as  well  as  lo  cut  him  off  irom 
all  advantages  of  commerce  with  the  United  Ktates,  a  new 
embargo  was  laid,  (December,  1813.)     So  severe  were 
us  resEncliona,  affcctmg  even  the  coasting  trade  and  the 
fishery,  that  Massachusetts  called  it  another  Boston  port 
bill,  and  pronounced  it,  by  her  legislature,  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional.    It  was  repealed  in  a  few  months,  and  with  it 
the  non-imporlation  act,  which,  in  one  shape  or  another, 
had  hung  upon  the  commercial  interests  of  the  nation  for 
years,   (April,    1814.)     More    serious    by   far   were    the 
financial  embarrassments  of  tiie  government.     All  efforts 
to  relieve  the  treasury  had  been  wholly  inadequate.    Loan 
after  loan  was  contracted ;  tas  after  fax  was  laid,  until 
carriages,  furniture,  paper,  and  even  watches,   were  as- 
sessed, while  other  help  was  sought,  as  in  a  new  national 
bank,  the  earlier  one  having  expired  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  its  charter.     But  the  state  to  which  the  finances  at 
length   arrived  was   tiiis,  that  while  eleven    millioDs  of 
revenue  were  all  to  be  counted  iipon,  —  ten  from  taxes, 
and  only  one  from  custom    duties,  —  fifty  millions  were 
needed  for  the  expenditures  of  the  year,  (1815.)      It  did 
not  change  matters  when  a  large  number  of  the  banks  of 
the  country  suspended  specie  payinenis,  (August,  1814.) 
Party  The  opposition  to  the  war  had  never  ceased.     It 

vereiT  '"'*®*^'^'  J'l'l^ed,  on  foundations  too  deep  to  be  lightly 
moved.  Below  the  poinls  immediately  relatiu"  to 
the  war  itself,  were  earlier  questions.  Such  old  topics  as 
the  relations  of  the  national  and  the  state  government 
Citme  up  for  fresh  controversy.     "  The  governmeots  of  the 
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United  States,"  declared  the  federalist  chief  magistrate  of 
Massachusetts,  "  is  founded  on  the  state  governments,  and 
must  be  supported  by  them  '  There  might  be  a  change 
of  sides;  federalists  might  stand  where  republicans  had 
stood,  and  republicans  whei-^  federalists  had  dooe ;  but 
the  divisions  were  the  same  Lvpn  those  between  the  north 
and  the  south  reappeared,  and  witli  wider  lines,  iti  the  midst 
of  the  war,  whiclt,  as  a  general  rule,  the  south  supported 
and  the  north  opposed. 

Hnrtford  "^^^  ^^^^  **^  *  convention  of  the  party,  or,  as  the 
Convcn-  phrasc  ran,  of  the  states  opposing  the  war,  was 
started  in  Massachusetts.  So  little  countenance  did 
it  receive,  as  to  be  dropped  for  several  months,  when 
increasing  trials  led  to  increasing  struggles.  It  was  then 
renewed,  but  in  the  more  modest  guise  of  "a  conference 
between  tliose  states  the  affinity  of  whose  interests  is  closest, 
and  whose  habits  of  intercourse  from  local  and  other  causes 
are  most  frequent;"  in  other  words,  the  New  England 
States ;  but  action  upon  subjects  of  a  n^ional  nature  was 
to  be  left,  should  the  conference  deem  it  expedient,  "to  a 
future  convention  from  ail  the  states  in  the  Union."  The 
Massachusetts  legislature  appointed  twelve  delegates  to 
represent  her  in  the  conference,  and  invited  her  sister  states 
of  New  England  to  do  likewise,  (October,  1814.)  Con- 
necticut responded  by  appointing  seven  delegates,  and  desig- 
nating Hartford  as  the  place  for  the  conference  to  meet. 
Ehode  Island  appointed  four  delegates;  two  counties  in 
New  Hampshire  and  one  county  in  Vermont,  one  delegate 
each.  Twenty-sis  were  chosen,  all  but  two  of  whom  were 
^  present  oa  the  opening  of  the  conference  at  Hartford, 
(December  15.)  The  other  two  afterwards  appeared,  con- 
stituting, with  the  secretary,  an  assembly  of  twenty-seven, 
chai'ges  of  So  small  was  the  body  to  which  an  im 
diBunion.  importance  was  attached  at  and  after  the  tin 
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rather  by  its  opponents  than  its  adherents.  The  latter  re- 
garded it  jusi  as  it  was,  a  meeting  of  men  to  whom  the 
greater  part  of  New  England  was  glad  to  intrust  its  shat- 
tered interests,  hut  without  any  deep-=eated  expectation  of 
succor,  so  strong  against  them  was  the  majority  of  the 
nation.  To  this  majority,  however,  or  to  its  moutlipieces, 
the  assemhly  at  Hartfoi'd  wore  a  different  aspect.  It  was 
the  last  desperate  stake,  the  administration  party  urged,  of 
the  opposition  ;  lost  or  won,  if  hastened  the  issue  of  dibunion 
so  long  suspected  as  prepared.  Whatever  extremes  the  fed- 
eralists may  have  fallen  into,  there  is  no  proof  of  their 
intending  to  separate  from  their  countrymen.  The  call  of 
the  Massachusetts  auitorities  for  this  very  conference  at 
Hartford  proposed  such  deliberations  and  sucJi  measures, 
only,  as  were  "  not  repugnant  to  their  obligations  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Union."  That  they  were  in  earnest  appears 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  conference,  or  the  Convention, 
as  it  is  generally  called. 

The  ConYCntion,  of  which  George  Cabot,  of  Mas- 
idgs  of  the  sachusetts,  was  the  president,  and  Harrison  Gi-ay 
CoMen-  Otis,  also  of  Massachusetts,  the  leading  member, 
addressed  itself  to  its  work  with  prayer.  It  found 
two  classes  of  "  dangers  and  grievances,"  as  it  entitled  them, 
to  be  considered:  one  which  required  present  relief,  the 
other  which  might  be  left  for  future  redi'ess.  Of  the  first, 
the  chief  were  the  illegal  course  of  the  government  in  rela- 
tion to  the  militia  and  the  destitution  of  all  defensive  re- 
sources in  which  New  England  was  left.  To  meet  these 
difficulties,  the  Convention  suggested  that  the  New  England 
Slates  might.be  allowed  to  assume  Iheir  own  defence,  and, 
further,  that  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  taxe^  as=e=sed  upon 
tliera  by  the  general  government  should  be  retained  by 
fiiem  to  cover  the  expenses  of  defending  themselves.  As 
to  the  second  cla's  of  cfimplaint",  embracing  most  of  the 
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matters  that  had  been  urged  against  ihe  republican  admin- 
istrations by  Ihe  federalists,  tht  Convention  set  forth  se^en 
amendments  to  the  Constitution.  These  were  all  prohib- 
itory :  one  against  any  representation'  of  slaves ;  anolliet 
against  any  embargo  of  longer  duration  than  sixty  days; 
three  others  against  any  law  of  non-intercourse,  any  war, 
unless  it  were  defensive,  any  admission  of  a  new  state,  ex- 
cept by  a  two  thirds  rote  in  Congress ;  a  sixth  against  the 
eligibility  of  persona  "  hereafter  to  be  naturalized  "  to  Con- 
gress or  to  any  civil  office  under  the  United  States ;  and  a 
seventh  against  the  reelection  of  a  president,  or  the  election 
of  two  successive  presidents  from  the  same  state.  In  pro- 
posing these  amendments,  the  Convention  declared  "  that  no 
hostility  to  the  Constitution  is  meditated."  After  providing 
for  a  second  Convention  at  Boston,  in  case  "  peace  should 
not  be  concluded  and  the  defence  of  these  states  should  be 
rejected,"  the  Convention  adjourned,  having  been  three 
weeks  in  session,  (January  5,  1815.) 

The  results  were  almost  null.  They  might  be 
^*'""°'  said  to  have  been  altogether  so,  but  for  a  law  passed 
by  Congress  without  any  apparent  reference  to  the  Con- 
vention, ordering  that  militia  should  "  be  employed  in  the 
state  raising  the  same  or  in  an  adjoining  &ia.te,  and  not  else- 
where, except  with  the  assent  of  the  executive  of  the  state 
so  raising  the  same,"  (January.)  Otherwise,  nothing  fol- 
lowed the  much  dreaded  Convention.  The  commissioners 
appointed  to  apply  to  the  general  government  on  the  part 
of  Massachusetts,  for  leave  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Convention  touching  the  self-defence  of  the 
states,  found  the  war  at  an  end  when  they  reached  Wash- 
ington. The  constitutional  amendments  were  rejected  by 
the  states  to  which  they  were  proposed. 

Meanwhile  pi-oceedings  on  which  far  less  stress  has  been 
laid   than   upon  those  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  had 
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NuUiiiHi-  occurred  in  Connecticut  and  Ma ssachii 'setts.  The 
fiou  in  legislatures  of  those  states  passed  acts  in  direct 
out  and  couflict  With  a  recent  statute  of  the  "fnited  States 
Maesn-  regarding  the  enlistment  of  minora.  So  far  was 
"^  °'  this  contradicted  by  the  measures  in  question,  that 
the  parties  engaged  in  enlisting  minors  were  subjected  to 
fine  and  imprisonment,  (January,  1815.)  It  was  not  the 
first  time  that  these  slates  had  set  themselves  against  the 
Unioa.  Both  had  taken  ground  against  the  embargo,  Con- 
necticut by  statute  and  Massachusetts  by  her  judicial 
tribunals.  Mass achuse Its  had  more  lately  resisted  the 
measures  of  the  government,  as  we  shall  see,  in  relation 
to  British  prisoners.  Nullification  was  far  beyond  (he 
doctrines  of  the  Convention.  That  body  had  declared 
itself  in  tJiis  wise  :  '•  That  acts  of  Congress  in  i  iolation  of 
the  Constitution  are  absolutely  void  is  an  undeniable  posi- 
tion. It  does  not,  however,  consist  with  the  respect  and 
forbearance  due  from  a  confederate  state  towards  the 
general  government,  to  fly  to  open  resistance  upon  every 
infraction  of  the  Constitution."  But  passions  were  high, 
and  nullification  came  naturally  to  New  England. 
Diftnce  Late  in  the  summer  preceding  the  Hartford  Con- 
or i^uis-  ventioQ,  a  British  party  landed  at  Pensacola,  whose 
Spanish  possessors  were  supposed  to  be  inclined  to 
side  against  the  United  States.  An  attack,  in  the  early 
autumn,  upon  Fort  Bowyer,  thirty  miles  from  Mobile,  was 
repelled  by  the  small  but  heroic  garrison  under  Major 
Lawrence,  (September  15.)  A  month  or  two  afterwards, 
General  Jackson  advanced  against  Pensacola  with  a  force 
so  formidable  that  the  British  withdrew,  Jackson  then 
resigning  the  town  to  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  repairing 
to  New  Orleans,  against  which  the  enemy  was  believed  to 
be  preparing  an  expedition,  (November.)  There  he  busied 
himself  in  raising  his  forces  and  providing  his  defences, 
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until  the  British  arrived  upon  the  coast.  After  capturing  a 
feeble  flotilla  of  the  Ainericaus,  they  began  their  advance 
against  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  (Decemher.)  They  wcro 
ten  thousand  and  upwards  ;  the  Americans  not  more  than 
half  as  numerous.  Jackson,  on  learning  their  approach, 
marched  directly  against  them,  surprising  them  in  their 
camp  by  night,  and  dealing  them  a  blow  from  which  they 
hardly  seem  to  have  recovered,  (December  23.)  They 
soon,  however,  resumed  the  offensive  under  Sir  Edward 
Pakenham,  advancing  thnce  against  the  American  lines, 
but  thrice  retreating.  The  last  action  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  It  resulted  iu  the  defeat  of  the 
enemy,  with  the  loss  of  Pakenham  and  two  thousand  be- 
sides, the  Americans  losing  less  than  a  hundred,  (January 
8,  1815.)  The  British  retired  to  the  sea,  taking  Fort 
Bowyer,  the  same  that  had  resbted  an  attack  the  autumn 
hefore,  (February  12.)  Louisiana  had  been  nobly  de- 
fended, and  not  by  the  energy  of  Jackson  alone,  nor  by  the 
resolution  of  her  own  people,  but  by  the  generous  spirit 
with    which   the   entire  south-west   sent  its   sons   to   her 

Martial  Jackson  had  hesitated  at  nothing  in  defending 

ia»atNeiiNew  Orleans,  Upon  the  approach  of  the  British, 
r  earn,  j^^  proclaimed  martial  law ;  he  continued  if  afler 
their  departure.  The  author  of  a  newspaper  arliele  reflect- 
ing upon  the  general's  conduct  was  sent  to  prison  to  await 
trial  for  life.  The  United  States  district  judge  was  arrested 
and  expelled  firom  the  city  for  having  issued  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  in  the  prisoner's  behalf;  and  on  the  district 
attorney's  applying  to  the  state  court  in  behalf  of  the  judge, 
'  he,  too,  was  banished.  On  the  proclamation  of  peace,  mar- 
tial law  was  necessarily  suspended.  The  judge  returned, 
and  summoning  the  general  hefore  him,  imposed  a  fine  of 
one  thousand  dollars.     The  sum  was  paid  by  Jackson,  but 
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was  offered  to  be  repaid  to  him  by  a  subscription,  wliieh 
proved  public  opinion  to  austmn  his  determined  course.* 
It  was  characteristic  of  the  man  and  of  his  adherents  in 

}  going  on  by  land,  the 
unceof  sea  was  for  a  time  abandoned,  at  least  by  all  na- 
B  Davy.  jJQujij  vessels.  Privateers  continued  their  work  of 
plunder  and  of  destruction  —  a  work  which,  however  miser- 
able to  contemplate,  doubtless  had  its  effect  in  bringing  the 
war  to  a  close.  But  the  navy  of  the  nation  had  disappeared 
from  the  ocean.  It  presently  reappeared  in  the  shape  of  its 
pride  and  ornament,  the  Constitution,  which,  under  her  new 
commander,  Stewart,  got  to  sea  from  Boston,  (December, 
181i.)  The  President,  Hornet,  and  Peacock  did  the  same 
fi-om  New  York,  the  President  being  immediately  captured, 
though  not  without  a  severe  combat,  by  the  British  cruisers, 
(January,  1815.)  Her  loss  was  avenged  by  the  sister  ves- 
sels ;  the  Constitution  taking  two  sloops  of  war  at  once  — 
the  Cyane  and  the  Levant — off  Madeira,  (February  20  ;) 
the  Hornet  sloop  taking  the  Penguin  brig  off  the  Island  of 
Tristan  d'Acunha,  (March  23 ;)  and  the  Peacock  sloop 
taking  the  Nautilus,  an  East  India  Company's  (.raiser,  off 
Sumatra,  (June  30,)t  AH  these  actions  were  subsequent 
to  a  treaty  of  peace, 

The  war  had  not  continued  a  year  when  the  admrniatrar- 
tion  aeceptod  aa  offer  of  Russian  mediation,  and  despatched 

•  Refiiang  to  reeeive  the  Bubaciiption,  he  was  reimhursed  near  thirty 
years  afterwards,  by  order  of  Congress. 
t"Thu3te 
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the  devoted  heroism  of  his  own  countrymen  or  the  gallant  bearing  of 
their  antagomsts,  feels  almost  equidly  warmed  in  narrating  «illier  dde  of 
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Pence  eovoja  to  treat  of  peace  Ihe  chief  poinfa  to  be 
prLiimi  proiided  foi,  according  to  tlie  iQitrucfions,  were, 
fii»it,  impressmeQt!.,  ot  which  the  aetllement  had 
been  tacihtatcd  by  an  American  law  prohibiting  the  en- 
listmecl  of  Biiti»:h  seamen  in  the  servir-e  ot  the  United 
States,  and  ne\t,  th?  m  iltei  ci  blodadLS,  the  onlj  part 
of  the  aiifi  neutral  system  which  had  not  bien  abandoned 
by  the  British,  (March,  1813  )  Grtaf  Bniain  dechacd 
the  medittiOQ  of  Russia,  but  ofiercd  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions eithei  at  London  or  at  Gottenbur^  The  Ameri- 
can goieinment  chose  the  litter  place  and  appointed  fi\e 
commissioners  —  John  Qiiiney  Adams  Jimea  A  Ea^ard, 
Henry  Claj ,  Jonathan  Eussell,  and  Albert  Gallatin  — 
to  negotiate  a  treaty,  under  much  the  same  instructions  as 
before,  (January,  February,  1814.)  But  on  the  news  of 
the  triumph  of  Great  Bntaiu  and  her  allies  over  Napoleon, 
the  demands  of  the  Unit«d  States  were  sensibly  modified. 
The  opposition  alleged  it  to  be  from  fear  of  the  foe,  whose 
power  was  so  much  increased  by  the  issue  of  the  European 
war.  But  the  administration  and  its  party  declared  tliat 
the  paeiflcation  of  Europe  did  away  with  the  very  abuses 
of  which  America  had  to  complain ;  in  other  words,  that 
there  would  be  no  blockades  or  impresamenla  in  time  of 
peace.  At  all  events,  the  envoys  were  directed  to  leave 
these  points  for  future  negotiation,  confining  themselves  at 
present  to  the  conclusion  of  a  general  treaty.  Tbey  were 
also  authorized  to  treat  at  London,  if  they  thought  the 
arrival  of  British  commissioners  at  Gottenburg  was  likely 
to  be  delayed,  (June.)  The  new  instructions  found  the 
commissioners  of  both  nations  in  session  at  Ghent,  (Au- 
'  gust  8.) 
Treaty  of  Four  months  and  a  half  elapsed  before  coming  to 
Ghent,  terms.  The  British  demands,  especially  on  the 
point  of  retaining  the  conquests  made  during  the  war,  were 
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altogether  inadmissible.  Fortunately,  tliey  were  yielded  ; 
the  disposal  of  the  American  question  heing  desirable  in 
the  uncertain  state  of  European  affairs,  "  Some  of  our 
European  allies,"  wrote  Lord  Liverpool,  British  premier, 
to  Lord  Castlereagh,  British  ambassador  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  tlien  in  session,  "  may  not  he  indisposed 
to  favor  Americans,  and  if  the  Emperor  of  Russia  should 
be  desirous  of  taking  up  their  cause,  we  are  well  aware 
that  there  is  a  most  powerful  party  to  support  him."  The 
command  of  the  British  forcea  ia  America  was  pressed 
upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  consented  in  case  the 
war  should  be  continued,  hut  advised  peace,  being  satisfied, 
as  he  said,  that  there  was  "  no  vulnerable  point  of  impor- 
tance belouging  to  the  United  Slates  "  which  could  be  held 
by  the  British  "  except  New  Orleans."  Nor  even  this,  as 
Sir  Edward  Pakeaham  soon  afterwards  found,  Castle- 
reagh wrote  from  Vienna  that  the  American  war  made 
little  sensation  there.  But  when  it  was  terminated  by  the 
negotiations  at  Ghent,  those  at  Vienna  were  carried  for- 
ward with  much  less  difficulty  than  Great  Britain  had  pre- 
viously experienced.  The  treaty  of  Ghent  restored  the 
conquests  on  cither  side,  and  provided  commissioners  to 
arrange  the  boundary  and  other  miaor  questions  between 
the  nations,  (December  24.)  As  for  the  American  objects 
of  the  war,  according  to  the  declarations  at  its  outbreak, 
they  were  not  mentioned  in  the  arlicles  by  which  it  was 
closed ;  yet  the  United  States  did  not  hesitate  to  ratify 
the  treaty,  (February  18.)  Within  a  week  afterwards, 
the  president  recommended  "  the  navigation  of  American 
vessels  exclusively  by  American  seamen,  either  natives  or 
such  as  are  already  naturalized ; "  the  reason  assigned  being 
"  to  guard  against  incidents  which,  during  the  periods  of 
war  in  Europe,  might  tend  to  interrupt  peace." 
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Though  much  was  waived  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
[ton  of  one  principle,  if  no  more,  had  been  mainlained  for 
foreign-  ffl^j.  country.  In  the  first  year  of  ihe  war,  the 
British  had  set  out  lo  treat  some  Irishmen  taken 
while  fighting  on  the  American  side,  not  as  ordinary  prig- 
ooera  of  war,  but  as  traitors  to  Great  Britain.  On  their 
being  sent  to  be  tried  for  treason  in  England,  Congress 
aroused  itself  in  theii-  behalf,  and  authorized  the  adoption 
of  retaliatory  measures.  An  equal  number  of  British  cap- 
tives was  presently  imprisoned,  and  when  the  British 
retorted  by  ordering  twice  as  many  American  officers  into 
confinement,  the  Americans  did  the  same  by  the  British 
officers  in  their  power.  The  British  government  went  so 
far  as  to  order  its  commanders,  in  ease  any  retaliation  was 
inflicted  upon  the  prisoners  in  American  hands,  to  destroy 
the  towns  and  their  inhabitants  upon  the  coast.  It  was  at 
this  juncture  that  Massachusetts,  as  already  alluded  to, 
appeared  in  the  lines  of  nullification.  The  federalist  ma- 
jority in  Massachusetts,  caring  little  for  the  fate  of  the 
Irish  prisoners,  forbade  the  use  of  the  state  prisons  for  the 
British  officers  now  ordered  to  he  confined,  (February, 
1814.)  The  matter  was  set  at  rest  by  the  retraction  of 
the  British  governmeat,  who  consented  to  treat  the  Irish- 
men as  prisoners  of  war.  Proclamation  was  made  par- 
doning all  past  offences  of  the  sort,  but  threatening  future 
ones  with  the  penalties  of  treason ;  a  threat  never  at- 
tempted to  be  fulfilled,  (July.) 

Indian  Some  months  after  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  a  treaty 
treaty,  -^g^g  made  with  the  Indians  of  the  north-west.  Such 
as  had  been  at  war  agreed  to  hiiry  tlie  tomahawk,  and  to 
join  with  such  as  had  been  at  peace  in  now  relations  with 
the  United  States,  (September.) 

Aigerine  Aaother  treaty  had  been  made  by  this  time.  It 
treaty,     y;^  ^,ith  the  Dey  of  Aigiers,  wjio  had  gone  to  war 
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with  the  United  States  in  the  same  year  that  Great  Britain 
did.  The  United  States,  iiowever,  had  paid  no  ulteutioa 
to  the  inferior  enemy  until  relieved  of  the  Biiperior.  Then 
■war  was  declared,  and  a  fleet  despafehed,  under  Commo- 
dore Decatur,  by  which  captures  were  made,  and  terms 
dictated  to  the  Algcrine.  The  treaty  not  only  surrendered 
all  American  prisoners,  :md  iudemnified  all  American 
losses  in  the  war,  hut  renounced  the  claim  of  tribute  on 
the  part  of  Algiers,  (June.)  Tunis  and  Tripoli  being 
brought  to  terms,  the  United  States  were  no  longer  tribu- 
tary to  pirates. 

Exhius-  Madison  was  reelected  president,  with  Elbridge  . 
*'°°*  Gerry  as  vice  president,  in  the  first  year  of  the  war. 
If  he  really  consented  to  war  as  the  price  of  his  re-elec- 
tion, be  had  his  reward.  The  diificulties  of  his  eeeoud 
term,  more  serious  than  those  of  any  administration  before 
him,  weighed  upon  him  heavily.  He  welcomed  peace,  as 
his  party  welcomed  it,  —  in  lact,  as  the  whole  nation  wel- 
comed it,  —  with  the  same  sensations  of  relief  that  men 
would  feel  if  the  earth,  yawning  at  their  feet,  should  sud- 
denly close.  To  see  from  what  the  government  and  (he 
Dation  were  saved,  it  is  suilicient  to  read  that  systems  of 
conscription  for  the  army  and  of  impressment  for  the  navy 
were  amongst  the  projects  pending  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  that  the  public  debt  had  been  increased  by  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions  —  a  far  larger  sum  in  those 
days  than  in  these.  Some  parts  oi'  the  country  had  suf- 
fered more  than  others ;  some  industries,  like  those  of 
commerce,  had  vanished.  But  as  a  whole,  the  people  were 
in  a  state  of  temporary  exhaustion. 

iQdepen-  I*  was  not  so  much  in  vain  as  it  sometimes  seems, 
dence.  Indirectly,  almost  unconsciously,  our  fathers  had 
perfected  their  iudependence  of  other  nations.  Never 
afVer,  as  before  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  did  the  United  States 
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hang  in  suspense  upon  British  orders  or  French  decrees ; 
never  again  did  the  people,  or  their  parties,  shape  their 
course  merely  according  to  foreign  movements.  Not  the 
war  itself,  fio  much  as  what  weut  before,  bore  this  fruit ; 
the  war  was  merely  the  forcing  process  by  which  the  fruit 
was  ripened. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

MissouKi   Compromise. 

Kecorery.  ToE  depression  at  the  close  of  the  war  wag  not 
so  great  as  the  elation  at  tlio  return  of  peace.  Men  every 
where  resumed  their  old  enterprises,  or  entered  upon  new 
ones,  without  fear  of  the  past  or  (he  future.  The  govern- 
ment addressed  itself  at  once  to  the  restoration  of  national 
prosperity.  A  new  tariff  was  adopted,  partly  to  increase 
the  revenue,  and  partly  to  protect  domestic  manufactures. 
Internal  taxes  were  gradually  abolished.  A  new  Bank 
of  the  United  States  was  chartered,  (March,  1816.)  All 
this  was  not  done  in  a  day  ;  nor  was  the  revival  of  the 
nation  uninterrupted.  But  the  general  tendency  was  to- 
wards recovery  from  the  disorders  into  which  the  country 
had  been  planged  by  the  recent  war. 

AdminlB-  Madison's  troubled  administration  came  to  an 
trations.  end.  James  Monroe  was  tjie  president  for  the 
next  eight  years,  (1817-25,)  with  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  as 
vice  president.  Monroe,  once  an  extreme,  but  latterly  a 
moderate  republican,  so  far  conciliated  all  parties  as  to  ba 
reSlected  witb  hut  one  electoral  vote  against  him.  Old 
parties  were  dying  out.  The  great  question  of  the  period, 
to  be  set  forth  presently,  was  one  with  which  republicans 
and  federalists,  as  such,  bad  nothing  to  do. 
Seminole  The  new  administration  had  butjiist  opeaed,  when 
"^f-  the  Seminole  war,  as  it  was  styled,  broke  out  with 
the  Indians  of  Geoi'gia  and  Florida.     It  began  with  laas- 
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sacres  on  both  sides,  and  ended  with  a  spoiling,  burning, 
slaying  expedition,  half  militia  and  half  Indians,  under 
General  Jackson,  the  conqneror  of  the  Creeks  in  the  pre- 
ceding war,  (March,  1818.)  On  the  pretest  that  the 
Spanish  anthoritiea  countenanced  the  hostilities  of  the 
Indians,  Jackson  took  St  M'^iks  and  Pensacola,  not 
without  some  ideas  of  seizing  St  Awgustine.  He  also 
put  to  death,  within  the  Sj  anish  hmits,  two  British  sub- 
jects accused  of  stirr  ng  «p  the  Indians,  (March,  May.) 
So  that  the  war,  thoigh  called  the  Seminole,  might  as 
well  be  called  the  Florida  war  The  Spanish  miuiater 
protested  against  the  ini  asion  of  the  Florida  territory,  of 
which  the  i-estitution  was  imm  diitely  ordered  at  Washing- 
ton, though  not  without  approbation  of  the  course  pursued 
by  Jackson. 

Florida  w^as  a  sore  spot  on  more  accounts  than 
tiun  of  one.  The  old  trouble  of  boundaries  had  never 
rioiida.  ^^^^  settled ;  but  that  was  a  trifle  compared  with 
the  later  troubles  arising  from  fugitive  criminals,  fugitive 
slaves,  smu^lers,  pirates,  and,  as  recently  shown,  Indians, 
fo  whom  Florida  furnished  not  only  a  refuge,  but  a  starting 
point.  The  Spanish  authorities,  themselves  by  no  means 
inclined  to  respect  their  neighbors  of  the  United  States, 
had  no  power  to  make  others  respect  them.  "  This  coun- 
try," said  President  Monroe,  referring  to  Florida,  "  had,  in 
fact,  become  the  theatre  of  every  species  of  lawless  adven- 
ture." Matters  there  were  not  improved  by  the  uncertain 
relations  still  continuing  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain.  Former  difiiculties,  especially  those  upon  American 
indemnities,  were  not  settled ;  while  new  ones  had  gathered 
in  consequence  of  South  American  revolutions,  and  North 
American  dispositions  to  side  with  the  revolutionists.  The 
proposal  of  an  earlier  time  to  purchase  Florida  was  renewed 
by  the  United  States.     Its  acceptance  was  impeded  chiefly 
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by  differences  on  the  boundary  between  Louisiana  and  the 
Spanish  Mexico,  hut  thia  being  settled  to  begin  at  the  Sa- 
bine River,  B.  treaty  was  concluded.  On  the  payment  of 
five  millions  by  the  American  government  to  citizens  who 
claimed  indemnity  from  Spain,  that  power  agreed  to  relin- 
quish the  Floridas,  East  and  West,  (February  22,  1819.) 
It  was  nearly  two  years,  however,  before  Spain  ratified 
the  treaty,  and  fully  two  before  Florida  Territory  formed 
a  part  of  the  United  States,  (1821.) 

New  The  State   of  Conneeticnl,  hitherto  content  with 

states,     [jgp     ha         g  m        a  adopted  a  new 

constitution  n  nh  h  h  wa  hu  b  improvement 
upon  the  o  d  P     "    ^^^  ft  a  e  general  and 

the  support    f  h    y     m  (1818.)     New 

constitution    ad  n  in  process  of 

formation.     I  dia     ,  (D      m  ,     8     ,)   Mississippi, 

(December  10,  1817,)  llhnois,  (December  3,  1818,)  and 
Alabama,*  (December  li,  1819,)  all  became  members  of 
the  Union. 

Before  the  actual  accession  of  Alabama,  Mia- 


Fropoeid 

ofMis-  souri  was  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  adm 
Bouri.  jj  ^^g  ^  slavoholdiug  territory.  But  when  the  bill 
authorizing  it  to  frame  a,  state  constitution  was  before  Con- 
gress, a  New  York  representative,  James  W.  Tallmadge, 
moved  that  no  more  slaves  should  be  brought  in,  and  that 
the  children  of  those  already  there  should  be  liberated  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five.  This  passed  the  House  of  Eepre- 
eentativea,  but  failed  in  the  Senate,  Then  another  New 
York  representative,  John  W.  Taylor,  moved  to  prohibit  . 
slavery  in  the  entire  territory  to  the  north  of  latitude  86" 
30' ;  but  this,  too,  was  lost.  A  bill  setting  off  the  portion 
of  Missouri  Territory  to  the  soulh  of  the  line  just  named. 
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B5  the  Territory  of  Arkansas,  was  passed.  But  nothing 
was  done  towards  establishing  the  State  of  Missouri, 
(February,  March,  1819.) 

T„t.v,„        Hail  it  liPP-i  nn  mi.l.T-Pnt  nf  l,r,«f  Tll.i.g,  had  it  been 
ist  the  other, 
ISO  agitation, 
le  to  make  a 
)n  the   other 
as  denounced 
states ;  nay, 
acre,  a  civil 
fferson  wrote, 
ucfj^uou.iigij,         »iiu   juisBuun   ijuesuon  is  a  breaker  on 
which  we  lose  the  Missouri  country  by  revolt,  and  what 
more  God  only  knows.     From  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill 
to  the  treaty  of  Paris  we  never  had  so  omiaous  a  ques- 
tion."    John  Adams  was  more  sanguine :  "  I  Jiope  it  will 
follow  the  other  waves  under  the  sliip,  and  do  no  harm." 
Public  meetings  were  held  ;  those  at  the  south  to  repel  the 
interference  of  the  north,  those  at  the  north  to  rebuke  the 
pretensions  of  the  south.     The  dispute  extended  into  the 
state  tribunals  and  legislatures,  the  northern  declaring  that 
Missouri  mast  be  for  freemen  only,  the  southern  that  it 
must  be  for  freemen  and  their  slaves, 
QncBtion      ^^  ^^^  Certainly  a  great  question.     "  Scarcely 
ofeia-      ever,"  said  a  Massachusetts  representative,  "was 
^  so  great  a  question   before   a  human   tribunal." 
Hot  only  Missouri,  but  the  rest  of  that  vast  legion  ori- 
ginally called  Louisiana,  was  to  be  opened  or  closed  to  sla- 
very.     Not  only  the  few  thousand  slaves  within  the  terri- 
tory claiming  to  become  a  state,  but  the  thousand  thousands 
to  follow  them,  in  the  state  and  beyond  it,  were  to  he  dis- 
posed of  by  the  decision  that  must  soon  be  reached.     The 
party  of  freedom  insisted  upon  the  right  aud  the  duty  oi' 
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CoBgresa  to  make  Missouri  free  ;  the  party  of  slavery  was 
equally  urgent  that  Congress  had  no  right  to  interfere,  tliat  a 
state  alone  could  determine  whether  it  would  be  elavehold- 
ing  or  not  in  any  case,  and  that  in  this  particular  case  it 
had  BO  option,  being  bound  by  the  treaty  under  which  Mis- 
souri, as  apart  of  Louisiana,  had  been  acquired,  and  by  which 
the  inhabitants,  being  admitted  to  all  the  rights  of  United 
States  citizens,  had  beeu  admitted  to  all  the  rights  of 
United  States  slaveholders.  There  was  also  a  numerical 
argument.  The  Union  now  consisted  of  twenty-two  states, 
eleven  free,  eleven  slaveholding  ;  and  as  the  last,  Alabama, 
had  been  slaveholding,  the  next  ought  to  be  free.  When 
Congress  re-assembled,  and  Maine  sought  to  be  received  as 
a  state,  Massachusetts  consenting,  (1820,)  the  argument 
from  numbers  was  turned,  and  Missouri  was  to  be  slave- 
holding,  because  Maine  was  to  be  free. 
The  Com-  The  Senate  united  Maine  and  Missouri  in  the 
promue.  g^me  bill  and  on  the  same  terms  ;  that  is,  without 
any  restriction  upon  slavery.  But  a  clause  introduced  on 
the  motion  of  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  of  Hliuois,  prohibited  the 
introduction  of  slavery  into  any  portion  of  tiio  Louisiana 
Territory  ag  yet  unorganized,  leaving  Louisiana  the  state 
and  Arkansas  the  territory,  as  well  as  Missouri,  just  what 
they  were  ;  that  is,  slaveholding.  The  line  of  36°  SO',  pro- 
posed the  year  before,  was  again  proposed,  save  only  that 
Missouri,  though  north  of  the  line,  was  to  be  a  Southern 
State.  This  was  the  Missouri  Compromise.  It  came 
from  the  north.  On  the  part  of  the  north,  it  yielded  the 
claim  to  Missouri  as  a  free  state  ;  on  the  part  of  the  south, 
it  yielded  the  claim  to  the  immensely  larger  regions  which 
stretched  above  and  beyond  Missouri  to  the  Pacific.  Thus 
the  Senate  determined,  not  without  opposition  from  both 
sides.  The  House,  on  the  contrary,  adopted  a  bill  admit- 
ting Missouri,  separately  from  Maine,  and  under  tho 
30* 
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northern  restriction  concerning  slavery.  Words  eontiuued 
to  run  high,  Henry  Clay,  still  in  the  House,  wrote  that 
the  subject  "engrosses  the  whole  thoughts  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  constitutes  almost  the  only  topic  of  conversa- 
tion." A  committee  of  conference  led  to  the  agreement  of 
both  Senate  and  House  iipoQ  a  bill  admiltiug  Missouri, 
alVer  her  constitulion  should  be  formed,  free  of  restric- 
tions, but  prohibiting  slavery  north  of  the  line  of  36°  30', 
(March  3,  1820.)  Maine  was  admitted  at  tbo  same  time, 
(March  3-16.) 

Different  "^^^  Compromise  prohibited  slavery  in  the  desig- 
interpre-  nated  region  forever.  This  was  the  letter  ;  but  it 
"  '™^'  was  under  diiferent  interpretations.  Whoa  Presi- 
dent Mouroe  consulted  his  cabinet  upon  approving  the  act 
of  Congress,  all  but  his  secretary  of  state,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  iDclined  to  read  the  prohibitiou  of  slavery  as  ap- 
plying only  to  the  territories,  and  not  to  the  states  that 
might  arise  beyond  the  prescribed  boundary.  This  was 
not  a  difference  between  northern  and  southern  views,  hut 
one  between  strict  and  liberal  constructions  of  the  Consti- 
tution ;  the  strict  construction  going  against  all  power  in 
Congress  to  restrict  a  state,  while  the  liberal  took  the 
opposite  ground.  So  with  others  besides  the  cabinet. 
Among  the  very  men  who  voted  for  the  Compromise  were 
many,  doubtless,  who  understood  it  as  applying  to  territo- 
ries alone.  The  northern  party,  unquestionably,  adopted 
it  ia  its  broader  sense,  preventing  the  slate  as  well  as  the 
territory  from  establishing  slavery.  That  there  should  be 
two  senses  att«,chcd  to  it  from  the  beginning  was  a  dark 
presage  of  future  diiferences. 

AdmiB-        Present  differences  were  not  yet  overcome.    Mis- 
Bionof     souri,  vejoiciug  in  becoming  a  slaveholding  state, 
■  adopted  a  constitution  which  forbade  the  legisla- 
ture to  emancipate  slaves  or  to  allow  the  immigration  of 
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free  negroes.  Oa  this  being  brought  before  Congress, 
towards  the  close  of  the  year,  (1820.)  various  taclics  were 
adopted  ;  the  extreme  southern  party  gomg  for  the  imme- 
diate admission  of  the  state,  while  Ihe  estreme  northern 
side  urged  the  overthrow  of  slate,  constilutioa,  and  Cora- 
promise,  together.  Henry  Clay,  at  the  head  of  the  mod- 
erate men,  succeeded,  after  long  exertions,  in  carrying  a 
measure  providing  for  the  admission  of  Misfcouri  as  soon 
as  her  legislature  should  solemnly  covenant  the  rights  of 
citizenship  to  "  the  citizens  of  either  of  the  states,"  (Feb- 
ruary, 1821.)  This  was  done,  and  Missouri  became  a 
Btate,  (August  10.) 

Slave  While  the  nation  thus  refused  to  arrest  slavery 

trade,  within  its  limits,  it  resisted  the  extension  of  the 
slave  trade.  Upwards  of  fourteen  thousand  slaves  were 
said  to  have  been  imported  in  a  single  year,  (1818.) 
Upon  this  an  act  of  Congress  attached  fresh  and  severer 
penalties  to  the  slave  dealer,  and  provided  for  the  return  of 
his  unhappy  victims  to  their  native  country,  (1819.)  An-, 
other  act  denounced  the  traffic  as  piracy,  (1820.) 
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The  Monroe  Doctkine. 

indepeBd-  TiiREE  years  after  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  the  for- 
enceor  eiga  secretary  of  the  British  government  asked 
BQrt  South  t^**  American  miniBter,  Richard  Rush,  at  London, 
AmertcB.  what  the  Uniled  States  would  do  about  Spanish 
America.  He  meant  the  colonies  of  Spain  in  Central 
and  South  America,  which  had  some  lime  before  declared 
their  indepen deuce,  and  afterwards  maintaiued  it  in  arms, 
but  which  the  European  powers  desired  to  see  restored  to 
their  former  colonial  condition.  It  was  a  time  of  re- 
action against  freedom  throughout  Europe  and  European 
possessions.  The  Holy  Alliance  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria,  to  which  France  and  Great  Britain  more  or  less 
adhered,  had  undertaken  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  French 
revolution  and  its  kindred  movements ;  and  of  these  the 
rising  throughout  Spanish  America  was  one.  The  confi- 
dence of  the  American  minister  in  the  independent  spirit 
of  the  government  he  represented,  appeared  in  his  reply 
to  the  question  of  the  British  secretary,  that  "  the  only 
basis"  upon  which  the  United  States  would  negotiate  con- 
cerning the  Spanish  colonies  was  their  "  independence." 
Four  years  later,  this  independence  was  formally  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States  government,  (1822.) 
j],g  It  was  a  brave  act.     The  European  allies  were 

Monroe    evidently  preparing  to   interfere,  first  with  Spain 
■"^  herself,  where  fresh  revolutions  had  broken  out, 
(356) 
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ani]  then  with  her  revolted  colonies.  Only  Great  Britain 
waa  drawing  back,  and  from  her  alone  could  Ihe  United 
Slatea  expect  any  sort  of  acqniesceBce  in  the  recognition 
of  the  American  states.  Her  foreign  secretary,  then 
George  Canning,  proposed  to  Mr.  Rush,  still  minister  at 
London,  a  concurrent  declaration  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  in  opposition  to  the  course  of  the  conti- 
nental powers.  In  a  later  interview.  Canning  spoke  of 
the  question  as  "  a  new  and  complicated  one  in  modern 
affairs,"  and,  while  seeking  action,  seemed  to  fail  in  finding 
any  which  could  be  adopted,  or,  if  adopted,  be  effectual. 
A  month  or  two  later,  (December  2,  1823,)  President 
Monroe  sent  his  seventh  annual  message  to  Congress,  and 
here  announced  that,  in  negotiations  with  Russia,  his  ad- 
ministration had  asserted,  "  as  a  priuciple  in  which  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States  are  involved,  that 
the  American  continents,  by  the  free  and  independent 
position  which  they  have  assumed  and  maintained,  are 
henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  colo- 
nization by  any  European  powers."  "  We  owe  it,"  con- 
tinued the  president,  "  to  candor,  and  to  the  amicable  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  United  Stales  and  those  powers, 
to  declare  that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their 
part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemi- 
sphere as  dangci-ous  to  our  peace  and  safety.  With  the 
existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  European  power 
we  have  not  interfered,  and  shall  cot  interfere.  But 
with  the  governments  who  have  declared  their  independ- 
ence, and  maintained  it,  and  whose  independence  we  have 
on  great  consideration  and  on  just  principles  acknowledged, 
we  could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of 
oppressmg  them,  or  controlling  in  any  other  manner  their 
de&Imy  by  an\  European  powei,  in  any  other  light  than 
as  the  manifest  \tion  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards 
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the  United  States."  Such  waa  what  has  since  been  called 
the  Monroe  Doctriae. 

Author-  If  it  ^^^  borne  the  name  of  its  immediate  author, 
"hip.  it  would  have  been  called  after  John  Quincy  Adams, 
then  secretary  of  state,  rather  than  the  president.  But 
the  real  authorship  is  to  be  traced,  beyond  any  individual, 
to  fhe  nation,  or  to  the  thinking  part  of  the  nation.  SucU 
■were  the  times,  and  such  the  politics  of  Europe,  so  adverse 
to  every  political  principle  which  an  American  republican 
held  dear,  that  he  longed  to  have  his  government  commit- 
ted to  a  better  course.  "  There  will  be,  I  trust,"  said 
Daniel  Webster,  "  an  American  policy."  As  he  waa 
speaking  a  month  after  the  message,  he  might  have  said. 
There  is  an  American  policy. 

Its  purpose,  as  fai-  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine  went, 
was  twofold.  It  showed  the  intention  of  the 
United  States  to  prevent  the  European  powers  from  ex- 
tending their  system  across  the  Atlantic  either  to  destroy 
free  iastitntiona  where  they  existed,  or  to  set  up  their  own 
institutions  wherever  a  spot  could  be  found.  The  first 
point  was  to  protect  the  republics  of  Central  and  Soulh 
America.  The  second  was  to  protect  the  yet  unoccupied 
regions  of  tlie  entire  continent.  As  to  the  first,  Mr.  Rush 
wrote  home  from  London,  that  it  was  expected  and  well  re- 
ceived ;  but  as  to  the  second,  he  declared  that  it  was  unex- 
pected, and  would  not  be  acquiesced  in  by  England.  It  was 
of  much  greater  consequence  that  the  purpose  of  tbe  Doc- 
trine should  be  sustained  at  home.  Congress  declined  to 
take  any  formal  action  ;  but,  as  Webster  said,  some  time 
later,  the  tone  of  the  president's  message  "  found  a  cor- 
responding response  in  the  breasts  of  the  free  people  of 
the  United  States." 

Aid  to  The  eame  message  which  spoke  for  freedom  in 
Greece,   tj^g  q^w  world  spoke  for,  it  m   the   old.    Two 
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years  before,  the  Messenian  Senate  had  appealed  to  the 
United  States  for  aid  to  the  Greeks  in  their  struggle 
against  the  Turkish  yoke.  Sympathy  had  heen  won, 
subscriptions  and  personal  services  had  been  given  by  in- 
dividuals, and  now  the  message  expressed  the  national  con- 
cern. Webster  followed  it  up  by  one  of  his  great  speeches 
in  the  House,  urging  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner 
to  Greece,  and  all  the  moral  support  that  could  be  lent  to 
a  righteous  cause. 

LafaycMe's  -A-  few  months  later  Lafayette  arrived,  on  na- 
Tieit.  tional  invitation,  to  behold  the  work  which  he  had 
aided  in  his  youth.  The  French  government,  as  its  am- 
bassador at  London  confessed,  did  not  like  the  invitation, 
or  the  American  frigate  that  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  guest,  for  the  government  was  of  the  then  prevailing  tem- 
per, while  Lafayette  was  identified  with  all  that  was  liberal,. 
or,  as  his  opponents  would  say,  revolutionary  in  Europe. 
His  visit,  therefore,  was  not  merely  a  proof  of  American 
gratitude  towards  himself,  but  of  American  sympathy  with 
the  principles  which  he  represented  more  than  any  other 
man  alive.  "  The  other  day,"  he  says,  ■*'  at  Boston,  God 
was  prayed  to  give  liberty  to  the  two  hemispheres ;  and  a 
devotion  like  this  suits  me  better  than  the  anti  i  evolution- 
ary anathemas  of  Europe."  From  the  day  of  his  landmg 
(August  16, 182i)  to  that  of  hia  departure,  ('<epfembot  7, 
1825,)  a  period  of  more  than  a  year,  he  -was,  as  he  de- 
scribed himself,  "  in  a  whirlwind  of  popuKr  kmdnesses 
of  which  it  was  impossible  to  have  formed  any  previous 
conception,  and  in  which  every  thing  that  could  touch  and 
flatter  one  was  mingled."  "  A  more  interesting  spectacle, 
it  is  believed,"  said  President  Monroe,  "  was  never  wit- 
nessed, because  none  could  be  founded  on  purer  principles, 
none  proceed  from  higher  or  more  disinterested  motives." 
To  make  some  amends  for  his  early  sacrifices,  pecuniary  as 
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well  as  persoDal,  in  the  American  cause,  Congress  voted 
Lafayette  a  township  of  the  public  domain,  and  a  grant  of 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Conaress  ^l*^"  John  Quincy  Adama  had  risen  to  the 
of  Fan-  presidency,  (1825,)  an  invitation  was  received  by 
""*■  the  governmeut  from  some  of  the  Central  and 
South  Anaericaa  states  to  unite  in  a  congress  at  Panama. 
The  objects,  ranging  from  mere  commercial  negotiations 
np  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  were  rather  indefinite ;  but 
Adams  appointed  two  envoys,  whom  the  Senate  confirmed, 
and  for  whom  the  House  made  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions, though  no^  without  great  opposition,  (December, 
1826  —  March,  1826.)  One  of  the  euvoys  died,  the  other 
did  not  go  upon  his  mission  ;  so  that  the  congress  began 
and  ended  without  any  representation  from  the  United 
States,  (June  —  July.)  It  adjourned  to  meet  at  Tacu- 
baya,  near  Mexico,  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year. 
The  ministers  of  the  United  States  repaired  to  tlie  appoint- 
ed place,  and  at  the  appointed  time,  but  there  was  no  con- 
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Nullifica-  The  alleged  right  of  a  state  to  nullify  any  act 
tlon.  wliicli  it  deemed  unconstitntioual  on  the  part  of 
the  general  government  was  but  another  form  of  asserting 
that  the  state,  and  not  the  nation,  was  the  sovereign 
authority  aceording  to  the  Constitution,  It  had  heen 
maintained,  as  we  have  Been,  by  Jefferson  and  Maflisoa  in 
1798,  and  by  the  Nl-w  En^dand  federalists  in  1814  and 
1815.  It  was  now  renewed,  and  beeame  the  great  ques- 
tion before  the  country  during  the  administrations  of 
Adams  and  Jackson. 

m  Many    years   before,    Georgia   had  ceded    her 

Georgia,  western  lands,  covering  the  present  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  on  condition  that  the  United  States  govern- 
ment would  buy  and  transfer  to  her  the  large  traets  still 
held  by  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees  within  her  borders. 
This  the  government  began  to  do  ;  but  some  difficulty  with 
the  Creeks,  who  had  not  been  fairly  dealt  with,  delayed 
the  execution  of  the  contract.  The  governor  of  Georgia 
hinted  at  anti-slavery  motives  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  called  upon  the  adjoining  states  to  fctand  by 
their  arms.  President  Adams  communicated  the  matter 
to  Cuno-ress,  asserting  his  intention  "to  cnfnrco  the  laws, 
and  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  nation  by  all  the  force  corn- 
milted  for  that  purpose  to  his  charge."  Whereat  the  gov- 
ernor wrote  to  the  secretary  of  war,  "From  the  first 
SI  (361) 
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decisive  act  of  hostility,  you  will  be  considered  and  treated 
as  a  public  enemy,"  (1827.)  Fortunately,  tte  wiuds 
ceased.  The  state  that  had  set  itself  against  the  nation 
more  decidedly  than  had  ever  yet  hecn  done  returned  to 
its  senses.  As  for  the  unhappy  Indians,  not  only  the 
Creeks,  but  all  the  other  tribes  that  could  he  persuaded  to 
move,  were  gradually  transported  to  more  distant  territo- 
ries in  the  west. 

Tariffs  ^'''^■'  •causes  were  operating  to  excite  the  states, 
or  some  of  them,  against  the  general  governraent. 
The  tariff  of  1816,  intended  to  assist  the  nation  in  recover- 
ing from  the  losses  of  war,  had  also  been  intended  to  pro- 
tect domestic  manufactures  against  importations  from 
abroad.  It  was  urged  by  the  Southern  States  in  tha 
opinion  that  cotton  would  comoaand  higher  prices  if  man- 
ufactured at  home,  and  was  resisted  by  the  Northern, 
especially  the  New  England  States,  whose  ioteresta  were 
then  commercial  rather  than  manufacturing  or  agrioultnral. 
But  after  the  adoption  of  the  tariff,  the  Northc-rn  and 
Middle  States  devoted  more  and  more  of  their  capital  to 
manufactures,  while  the  cotton-growing  states  continued  to 
raise  the  raw  material  without  attempting  to  manufacture 
it ;  so  that  the  northern  and  southern  sections  gradually 
changed  front,  until  the  southern  became  violently  opposed 
to  protective  duties,  by  which,  as  one  of  its  chief  leaders 
declared,  its  interests  had  boon  shamefully  sacrificed,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  manufacturers,  not  merely  of  cotton, 
but  of  woollen,  hemp,  iron,  and  other  materials,  in  the  East- 
ern and  Middle  State?,  demanded  protection  ;  "  and  it  mat- 
ters not,"  they  said  at  a  convention  in  Ilarrisburg,  (1827,) 
"if  it  amouuti  to  prohibition."  The  controversy  resulted 
in  the  tiiuniph  of  the  protective,  or,  as  its  supporters  called 
it,  the  American,  system  in  the  tariff  of  1828. 
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Expoel-  Several  of  the  Sonthem  States  declared  this  to 
tion  and  (^g  unconstitutional.  South  Carolina  did  more,  and 
ofSouth  her  legislature  issued  an  Expoaitioa  and  Protest, 
Cnroliaa.  {^  which  the  resistance  of  the  state  to  the  general 
government  was  not  only  threatened,  but  justified,  (De- 
cember, 1828.)  "The  existence,"  it  was  argued,  "  of  the 
right  of  judging  of  their  powers,  clearly  established  from 
the  sovereignty  of  the  states,  as  clearly  implies  a  veto  or 
control  on  the  action  of  the  general  government  on  con- 
tested points  of  authority ;  and  this  very  control  is  the 
remedy  which  the  Constitutioa  has  provided  to  prevent  the 
encroachment  of  the  general  government  on  the  reserved 
rights  of  the  states.  .  .  .  There  exists  a  case  [the 
tariff]  which  would  justify  the  interposition  of  this  State, 
and  thereby  compel  the  general  govcrnraent  to  abandon  an 
unconstitutional  power."  It  was  at  this  same  lime,  "  in 
December,  1828,"  wrote  Daniel  Webster,  "I  became 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  plan  of  a  southern  confeder- 
ation had  been  received  with  favor  by  a  great  many  of  the 
political  men  of  the  south."  Secession  was  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  nullification. 

joetaon's  Andrew  Jackson  succeeded  to  the  presidency, 
flrflt  acts.  (1820.)  His  first  act  was  to  remove  himdreds  of 
public  officers  in  order  to  provide  for  his  followers.  In 
this  he  had  no  example  among  his  predecessors,  for  all  the 
six  together  had  made  just  sixty-four  removals  from  office, 
and  no  more.  His  next  act  of  importance  was  to  recom- 
mend Congress  to  modify  tlie  tariff  of  the  year  before, . 
wiiich  was  the  same  as  to  recommend  concession  to  the 
demands  of.  South  Carolina  and  other  discontented  states. 
Some  months  later,  (May,  1830,)  Congress  adopted  a  few 
modifications,  that  would  have  been  unimportant  but  for 
the  precedent  of  giving  way  on  the  part  of  the  nation. 
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W*b-  But  before  this  action  was  taken,  tlio  nation  and 

eter'a  dc-  jjg  govereigntj'  had  been  nobly  defended  in  the 
thens-  Senate  of  the  United  Siates.  Senator  Foot,  of 
tion.  Connecticut,  offered  a  resolution  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  year,  (1829,)  concerning  the  disposition  of  the 
public  lands ;  but  these  were  soon  lost  sight  of  in  the  de- 
bates which  followed  concerning  the  relative  powers  of 
the  states  and  the  national  government.  Robert  Y.  Hayne, 
a  senator  from  South  Carolina,  appeared  in  support  of 
the  theories  to  which  his  state  was  committed ;  but  every 
one  knew  that  lie  was  speaking  for  a  greater  leader,  John 
C.  Calhoun,  vice  president  of  the  United  States  under 
Jackson,  as  he  had  been  under  Adams,  and  yet  more  in- 
fluential as  the  head  and  front  of  nullification.  Hayne's 
first  speech  on  this  question  (January  19,  1830)  was 
answered  by  Webster  the  next  day,  and  with  such  effect 
that  Hayne's  rejoinder  was  uot  completed  for  several  days, 
when  Webster  spoke  the  second  time,  (January  26,)  and 
with  greater  effect  than,  had  or  has  ever  been  witnessed  in 
either  house  of  Congress.  His  purpose  was  to  lay  the  axe 
at  the  root  of  nullification  ;  and  this  he  did  by  a  close  and 
decisive  argument  that  the  national  government  is  not  a 
compact  among  sovereign  states,  but  a  government  estab- 
lished by  the  people,  and  to  be  resisted,  if  at  ali,  only  by 
appeal  from  one  of  its  branches  to  another,  or  by  the  right 
of  revolution  against  ihora  all.  "  I  trust,"  said  the  gi-eat 
orator,  to  whom  the  proud  title  of  Defender  of  the  Consti- 
tution was  given  by  his  grateful  countrymen,  "  the  crisis 
has  in  some  measure  passed  by,"  (1831.) 
ggjj  But  not  even  Webster  could  then  see  how  peril- 

leinpiir.  ous  the  Crisis  continued.  A  visitor  at  Washington, 
early  ia  1831,  describes  the  temper  in  Congress ;  and  the 
temper  there  prevailed  elsewhere :  "  When  wo  entered  tie 
House,  there  was  a  debate  going  on  relative  to  reduction 
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of  duty  on  salt.  Some  southern  laembera  Hpokc  with  great 
vehemence,  but  nobody  on  the  floor  paid  any  attention  to 
them.  Tliey  spoke  of  their  oppression,  of  throwing  them- 
selves on  the  sovereignty  of  their  states,  of  being  goaded 
to  rebellion,  of  the  time  being  near  when  Vengeance  should 
stalk  about  these  halls.  It  was  melanciioly  to  see  such 
feelings  aroused  among  our  countrymen,  and  more  painful 
to  see  them  quite  disregarded." 

Sonth  -^  year  and  more  later,  the  storm  long  brewing 

Carolina  broke  npoQ  the  country.  Congress,  havingreduoed 
nil  I  08.  jj^g  high  duties  upon  some  articles,  but  left  them 
upon  others,  refused  to  abandon  protection  in  the  new  tariff 
of  1832.  The  South  Carolina  members  of  Congress  im- 
mediately united  with  Vice  President  Calhoun  in  an  address 
declaring  their  conviction  "  that  the  protecting  system 
must  now  be  regarded  as  the  settled  policy  of  the  country," 
and  recommending  "  a  straggle  "  to  transmit  to  posterity 
"  the  rights  and  liberties  received  as  a  precious  inheritance 
from  an  illustrious  ancestry,"  The  legislature  of  South 
Carolina  summoned  a  convention  of  the  state,  which  met 
at  Columbia,  under  the  presidency  of  Governor  Hamilton, 
(November  19.)  A  few  days  sufficed  to  pass  an  ordinance 
declaring  "that  the  several  acts,  and  parts  of  acts,  purport- 
ing to  be  laws  for  the  imposing  of  duties  on  importation  .  ,  . 
are  unauthorized  by  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  violate  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof,  and  are 
null  and  void,  and  no  law,  nor  binding  upon  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  Its  officers  and  citizens  ;  .  .  .  and  that 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  adopt  sucli  measures 
and  pass  such  acts  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  full  effect 
to  this  ordinance,  and  to  prevent  the  enforcement  and  arrest 
the  operation  of  the  said  acts,  and  parts  of  acts,  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  within  the  limits  of  the 
state,"  (November  24:.) 
31* 
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jj^i,  In  all  this  there  was  nothmg  new.    But  Soulh 

threatens  Carolina  went  further  than  any  of  her  predecessors 
■  in  nullification.  "  Wo,  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina," concluded  the  ordinance  of  the  convection,  "do 
further  declare  that  wo  will  not  submit  to  the  application 
of  force,  on  the  part  of  the  leJeral  government,  to  reduce 
this  state  to  obedience,  hut  that  we  will  consider  the  pas- 
sage by  Congress  of  any  act  ...  to  enforce  the  acts 
herehy  declared  to  be  null  and  void,  otherwise  than  through 
the  civil  tribunals  of  the  country,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
longer  continuance  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Union ;  and 
that  the  people  of  this  state  .  ■  ■  will  forthwith  pro- 
ceed to  organize  a  separate  government." 

If  the  state  was  resolute,  the  general  government 
Uon  of  was  no  less  bo.  The  president  was  in  his  element, 
govern-  A  crisis  which  he  was  emioentiy  adapted  to  meet 
had  arrived.  It  called  forth  all  his  independence, 
all  his  nationality.  Other  men — more  than  one  of  his  pred- 
ecessors— would  have  doubted  the  course  to  be  pursued ; 
they  would  have  staid  to  inquire  into  the  powers  of  (he 
Constitution,  or  to  count  the  resources  of  the  government ; 
nay,  had  they  been  consistent,  they  would  have  inclined 
to  the  support,  rather  than  to  the  overthrow,  of  the  South 
Carolina  dnctrinc.  Jackson  did  not  waver  an  instant.  He 
took  his  own  connsel,  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  and  declared 
for  the  nation  against  the  state  ;  then  ordered  troops  and  a 
national  vessel  to  the  support  of  the  government  officers  in 
South  Carolina.  "  No  act  of  violent  opposition  to  the  laws 
has  yet  been  committed," — thus  the  president  declared  in 
a  proclamation  ;  "  but  such  a  state  of  things  is  hourly  ap- 
prehended ;  and  it  is  l!ie  intent  of  this  instrument  to  proclaim 
not  only  that  the  duty  imposed  on  me  by  the  Constitution, 
to  take  care  that  the  laws  he  faithfully  executed,  shall  be 
performed,    .    .     .    but  to  warn  the  citizens  of  South  Car- 
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olina  .  .  .  that  the  course  they  are  urged  to  pursue  is 
one  of  ruin  and  disgrace  to  the  very  state  whose  right  they 
affect  to  support,"  (December.)  The  appeal  to  the  South 
Carolinians  was  the  more  forcible  in  coming  from  one  of 
themselves,  as  it  were ;  Jackson  being  a  native  of  their 
state.  Addressing  Congress  in  an  elaborate  message,  (Jan- 
uary 16,  1833,)  the  president  argued  down  both  nullifica- 
tion and  secession,  maintaining  that  •'  the  result  of  each  is 
the  same  ;  since  a  state  in  which,  by  a  usurpation  of  power, 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the  federal  government  is 
openly  defied  and  set  aside,  wants  only  the  form  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  Union."  He  theo  proceeded  to  recount  the 
measures  which  he  had  taken,  and  to  propose  those  which 
he  considered  it  necessary  for  Congress  to  take.  Congress 
responded,  after  some  delay,  by  an  enforcing  act,  the  pri- 
mary object  of  which  was  to  secure  the  collection  of  the 
customs  in  the  South  Carolina  ports.  To  this  Caihoun, 
who  had  resigned  the  vice  presidency  in  order  to  represent 
South  Carolina  in  the  Senate,  opposed  himself  in  vaia  ; 
while  Webster  argued  against  him  as  be  had  done  against 
Hayne  two  years  before,  (February.) 
jj^    ,  The  government  did  not  stand  alone.     One  after 

Won  of  another  the  states,  by  legislative  or  by  individual  pro- 
BtaWa.  feedings,  oame  out  in  support  of  the  national  princi- 
ple. The  principle  of  state  sovereignty,  that  might  have  found 
support  hut  for  the  extremity  to  which  it  had  been  pushed, 
seemed  to  be  abandoned.  South  Carolina  was  left  to  hoi> 
self,  even  by  her  neighbors,  usually  prone  to  take  the  same 
side.  Only  Virginia  came  forward,  apfiealing  to  the  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  to  South  Carolina  to  be  done  with  strife. 
As  if  to  show  her  sympathy  for  the  cause  of  the  state,  Vir- 
ginia appointed  a  commissioner  to  convey  her  sentiments  to 
the  people  of  South  Carolina,  Otherwise  the  states  ranged 
themselves  distinctly,  though  not  all  actively,  on  the  side 
of  the  nation. 
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Tariff  ^'^^  °°  <'D^  point  there  was  a  decided  reservation 

compro-  witt  many  of  the  states.  The  tariff  was  openly 
'"'^'  condemned  by  North  Carohaa,  Alabama,  and 
Georgia  ;  the  last  state  proposing  a  southern  convention,  to 
take  some  measures  of  resiatance  to  tlie  continuance  of  a 
systena  so  unconstitulionai.  Henry  Clay  took  tlie  matter 
up  io  the  Senate.  He  had  been  the  advocate  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  and  now,  in  consultation  with  others, 
brought  forward  a  tariff  compromise.  This  proposed  that 
the  duties  on  all  imports  exceeding  twenty  per  cent,  should 
be  reduced  to  that  rate  by  successive  diminutions  through 
the  next  ten  years,  (till  June  30,  1842.)  Unlike  the  Mis- 
souri question,  the  larifi'  question  was  disposed  of  with- 
out protracted  struggles.  The  advocates  of  protection 
opposed  Ihe  compromise  as  a  financial  measure,  but  far 
graver  objections  were  brought  against  it  as  a  political 
measure.  Web.iter  considered  it  as  "  yielding  great  prin- 
ciples to  faction,"  and  others  thought  with  him  that  it  was 
no  time  to  waive  the  national  supremacy  at  the  moment 
that  a  state  was  in  open  rebellion  against  it.  But  the  com- 
promise became  a  law,  (March  2.)  "  The  lightning,"  as  one 
of  Clay's  correspondents  wrote  to  him,  was  "  drawn  out 
from  the  clouds  lowering  over  the  country,"  and  South 
Carolina  returned  to  her  former  position.  But  that  waa 
full  of  insubordination,  and  the  clouds  still  lowered. 
Thcpree-  '^'^'^  president  never  ceased  to  regret  that  bo  had 
ident'e  not  done  as  he  threatened,  and  arrested  Calhoun 
"K'c  ■  for  high  treason.  It  was  a  regret  in  which  many 
shared,  believing  that  the  time  had  come  to  test  the  strength 
of  ihe  national  government,  and  that  the  trial  of  its  second 
oflicer,  on  the  charge  of  conspiring  against  it,  would  have 
been  a  better  opportunity  of  settling  the  relations  between 
the  nation  and  the  state  than  could  be  found-i4n  enforcing 
acts  or  compromises. 
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AKTI-SLAVEEr. 

Caihoan'a     Calhoun,  escaping  trial,  went  home  to  tell  his 
baaiB,      people  that  the  south  could  not  be  united  against 
the  north  on  the  tariff  question.     "  The  basis  .of  southern 
uuioQ,"  he  said,  *'  must  be  shifted  to  the  slave  question." 
Two  This  question  had  then  (1833)  entered  upon  its 

intoe*  later  phase.  In  the  history  of  the  movement  against 
antJ-  slavery  in  the  United  States,  two  periods  are  easily 
luJvef  observed.  The  first  is  from  the  beginning  of  the 
mcnt.  government  to  the  year  1831,  duriog  which  anti- 
slavery  meant  opposition  to  an  evil  irom  which  all  parts  of 
the  country  were  suffering,  and  to  the  relief  of  which  all 
must  contribute.  Slavery  was  to  be  removed  gradually, 
and  with  compensation  to  the  owners  of  slaves  who  might 
be  emancipated.  As  a  general  rule,  societies  were  the  in- 
struments to  be  employed  in  bringing  about  the  desired 
results,  the  subject  being  too  delicate,  or  too  vast,  or  botli, 
for  individual  action.  All  this  changes  in  the  second  pe- 
riod, from  1831  forward.  Slavery  is  the  sin  for  which 
those  only  who  tolerate  it  are  to  pay  the  penalty  ;  it  is  to 
be  wiped  out  at  once,  and  without  compensating  those  who 
have  upheld  it ;  and  as  its  abolition  is  to  be  effected  only 
at  great  risks  and  in  defiance  of  powerful  traditions,  it 
must  be  the  work  of  individuals,  who,  though  combiced 
in  associations,  are  mostly  engaged  in  individual  action. 
(S69) 
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It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  this  contrast  tliat  while  the 
Sonth  cooperated  in  anti-slavery  movements  before  1831,  it 
set  itself  against  them  afterwards.  Of  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  anti-slavery  Bocieties  in  1826,  one  hundred  and 
six  were  southern.  Of  the  comparatively  few,  ten  years 
later,  all  were  northern. 

The  dividing  line  between  the  two  periods  is 
ampton  marked  by  tlie  Southampton  maasacro.  This  hap- 
mnssKcre.  pgyg^  jjj  {Jjq  Virginia  county  of  that  name  in 
August,  1831.  Its  leader  was  a  slave  of  fanatic  character, 
named  Turner ;  its  first  victims  were  sixty  whites,  its  last 
one  hundred  blacks,  who  fell  before  the  sfate  militia  and 
United  States  troops  sent  against  them.  In  December  of 
the  same  year,  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  discussing  the 

re,  went  on  to  discuss  its  cause,  and  the  possibility 

g  it  by  emancipation.     Various  plans  were  pro- 

,   and   though   none   was   adopted,    though    all    were 

.  by  the  eastern  members,  the  tone  of  the  debate 
was  generally  anti-slavery.  "  The  hour  of  the  eradication 
of  the  evil  is  advanciug,"  said  T.  J.  Randolpii,  a  grandson 
of  Jefferson  ;  "  it  must  come."  It  was  the  last  time  that 
any  southern  legislature,  or  assembly  of  any  kind,  suffered 
slavery  to  be  treated  in  this  style. 

Already  the  changed  character  of  the  anti-slavery 
and  movement  had  appeared.  Benjamin  Lundy,  a  me- 
^  "'chanic  of  Quaker  parentage,  began  his  journal,  en- 
titled Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,  in  1821,  and 
three  years  later,  removed  its  office  from  Ohio  to  Mary- 
land. There,  at  Baltimore,  in  a  slaveholding  community, 
he  continued  to  urge  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery, 
and,  not  coatent  with  hia  labors  as  a  journalist,  ti-avelled 
north  and  sonth  to  meet  men  face  to  face,  and  increase  the 
number  of  his  fellow-laborers.  In  Boston,  he  found  a 
a  young  printer,  William   L.  Garrison,  working  in    the 
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same  cause,  and  willing  to  follow  him  to  Baltimore.  Soon 
after  Garrison's  arrival,  however,  an  article  which  he 
wrote  exposed  him  to  arrest  and  fine,  and  being  unable  to 
pay  the  flac,  he  was  imprisoned  until  set  free  by  a  friend 
at  a  distance.  He  made  his  way  bac-k  to  Boston,  and  to 
it^  better  opportunities  of  writing  freely,  and  at  the  he- 
ginning  of  1831  established  the  Liberator,  a  paper  of 
more  ontspoken  and  unshaken  hostility  to  slavery  than 
any  which  went  before  or  followed  after.  "A  greater 
revolution  in  public  senlinieut,"  it  declared, '■  is  to  be 
effected  in  the  free  states,  particularly  in  New  England, 
than  at  the  south,  .  .  .  Let  southern  oppressors  trem- 
ble ;  let  their  northern  apologists  tremble.  .  .  .  On  this 
subject  I  do  not  wish  "  said  the  deteimined  editor,  "to 
speak  or  write  with  modetation 

The  new  school  of  abtlitioni  ts  nas  neither  nu 
j^„(,  merous  nor  influential  at  the  be^mning  A  lew 
Slavery  local  societies  were  fnmed  inl  their  meetings  and 
°*"^*'  publicitions  increased  the  volume  lather  than  the 
power  of  the  movement  It  gathered  ttesh  strength  from 
the  abolition  of  British  cobnial  slavery  by  Piiiliament  lo 
the  aummei  of  1833,  and  early  in  the  following  h inter 
the  leading  abolitionists  met  at  Philadelphia  ind  organized 
the  Americin  Anti  Slavery  Society  The  declaration  ot 
this  body  compaied  by  its  merabois  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  adcpted  m  the  same  city  fiitj  se^cn  years 
before  was  diawn  by  Gaiiisf  i  It  reiognized  the  light 
ot  stitts  to  legislate  exdii'.nLly  on  slivery  within  their 
ownlimite  but  isseitcd  the  nght  of  the  general  govern- 
ment to  suppress  the  slaie  tiade  from  state  to  state  and 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Distri<t  of  Colimb  i  ind  the 
teiritoriea  It  m'.isted  upon  the  duly  of  the  go\einiiient 
and  the  people,  paiti  ulailj  m  the  ftee  st<ktes  lo  lemove 
Blaveiy  by  moral  and  political  action,  as  presciibed  m  the 
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Consfitiition  of  the  United  States."  In  every  respect  the 
declaration  was  imperative  ;  and  as  not  only  expressing,  but 
inspiring,  the  stroogest  anti-slavery  convictions  of  the  time, 
it  must  be  forever  memorable  in  our  history.  Tlie  poet 
Whittier  said,  thirty  years  afterwards,  "  I  set  a  higher 
value  on  my  namo  as  appended  to  the  anti-slavery  decla- 
ration of  1833  than  on  the  title  page  of  any  book." 

The  abolitionisis  were  soon  beset.  Men  pointed 
anion"  ^^  '^cni  as  if  they  v^ero  mad  or  wicked.  Mobs 
tiic  broke  into  their  meetings  and  laid  violent  hands 
peope.  ^pojj  their  leaders,  who  were  sometimes  rescued 
only  by  being  taken  to  prison.  The  legislature  of  Geor- 
gia offered  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  arrest  and  convic- 
tion of  the  editor  or  publisher  of  llie  Liberator.  Not 
Georgia  aloue,  but  Alabama,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
ftod  Virginia,  called  upon  the  free  states  to  make  anti- 
slavery  publications  penal  oiFences,  and  to  suppress  anti- 
slavery  societies.  These  demands  were  supported  by 
those  in  office  and  those  out  of  office  throughout  the  north. 
At  Charleston,  S.  C,  (he  United  Stales  post-oflice  was 
attacked,  and  papers  brought  by  mail  from  the  north  were 
seized  and  burned,  (1835.)  Instead  of  defending  his 
charge,  the  poitmaster  ordered  similar  mail  matter  to  be 
stopped  tbereafUr,  and  the  postmaster  general  of  the 
United  States,  though  confcsing  that  he  had  no  authority 
to  ratify  Mich  an  act,  refused  to  cimdemn  it. 
In  the  '^'"^  government  followed  the  lead  of  the  people, 

govern-  President  Jackson's  message  of  December,  1835, 
suggested  the  passage  of  a  law  to  prohibit  the  cir- 
culation of  "  incendiary  publications"  through  the  mails. 
■  Two  mouths  later,  Calhoun,  chairman  of  a  Senate  commit- 
tee, reported  a  bill  providing  that  when  a  state  declared 
publications  to  be  incendiary.  Congress  must  prohibit  their 
circulation ;  but  this  fell  through,  {April,  1836.)     Its  fail- 
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lire  was  more  than  made  up,  however,  hy  the  adoption,  in 
the  House  of  Kepresentativea,  of  a  rule  wliieh  was  main- 
tained for  several  years,  that  "ail  peiitions  relating  in 
any  way  to  slavery  be  laid  on  the  table  without  being 
printed  or  referred,"  (May  11.)  These  first  concessions  to 
slavery  were  ominous  not  to  the  slave  alone,  but  to  the  free, 
„    J  Amone  the  few  who  stood  firm  on  the  other  side 

Murder  " 

of  was  Elijah  V.  Lovejoy,  a  young  New  England  min- 

'  ister,  who  had  become  the  editor  of  the  Observer, 
at  St.  Louis.  He  was  a  man  of  broader  nature  and  belter 
education  than  any  who  had  become  conspicuous  in  the 
auti-alavery  cause.  He  did  not  profess  to  be  an  abolition- 
ist, or  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  a  crusade  against 
slavery  ;  but  his  sympathies  were  all  on  the  side  of  freedom, 
and  lie  never  hesitated  to  express  them.  If  he  was  a 
champion  of  any  one  principle,  it  was  of  free  speech,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  fallen  into  great  peril  siuce  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  people  united  against  it.  "  So  long  as  I 
am  an  American  citizen,"  said  Lovejoy,  "  so  long  as  Amer- 
ican blood  runs  in  these  veins,  I  shall  hold  myself  at  liber- 
ty to  speak,  to  write,  and  to  publish  whatever  I  please  on 
any  subject,  being  amenable  to  the  laws  of  my  country  for 
the  same."  He  removed  his  paper  from  St,  Louis  lo  Al- 
ton, Illinois,  that  he  might  be  in  a  free  state  ;  but  the  state 
was  not  free  to  him,  or  to  brave  men  like  him.  Repeatedly 
assailed  by  mobs,  his  house  stoned,  his  printing  presses 
destroyed,  he  was  in  arms  with  a  few  friends  to  defend  a 
new  press  from  threatened  violence,  when  lie  was  shot  about 
naidnight,  (November  7,  1837.)  Such  was  the  spirit  of 
the  country,  that  a  meeting  to  express  some  natural  senti- 
ment at  this  murder  was  held  with  great  difficulty  ia  Faoeuil 
Hall,  and,  when  held,  was  obliged  to  listen  to  a  defence  of 
the  murderers  from  the  attorney  general  of  Massachu- 
setts. 
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All  this  tIrovQ  the  abolitionists  to  a  new  and 
of  abou-  extreme  position.  "  The  grand  rallying  point," 
tioBtsta.  gggo,.,]ijig  to  Garrison  and  Lis  associates,  was  the 
repenl  of  the  Union,  (1842.)     Other  repeals  were  proposed 

tliat  of  the  pulpit,  which  had  Qot  fhuudered  as  it  ought 

against  slavery,  that  of  the  churches,  which  had  not  forced 
their  pulpits  to  thunder.  These  passionate  demands  threw 
hack  abolitionism,  instead  of  advancing  it.  Men  willing  to 
act  against  slavery  were  not  willing  to  act  against  their 
country  or  their  church,  and  instead  of  becoming  abolition- 
ists they  became  anti-abolitionists.  Another  party  would 
have  to  be  formed  to  take  the  lead,  and  this  could  not  be 
done  in  a  day. 

For  twenty  years  and  more,  colored  sailors  arriving 
chXwa  in  a  port  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
mtsBioQs.  ji^^  Louisiana,  had  been  subject  to  imprisonment 
during  the  stay  of  the  vessel  in  which  Ihey  came.  William 
Wirt,  Attorney  General  of  the  United  Slates,  gave  the 
opinioQ  that  the  act  of  South  Carolina,  where  this  practice 
originated,  was  uncoastitutional,  and  incompatible  with 
the"  rights  of  other  nations,  (1824.)  But  though  South 
Carolina  yielded  as  far  as  British  seamen  were  concerned, 
she  refused  to  yield  with  regard  to  Americans ;  and  in  this 
she,  with  her  sister  states,  was  upheld  by  Congress  when 
that  body  refused,  by  a  large  majority,  to  interfere,  (1842.) 
In  1844  the  Massachusetts  legislature  anthorized  the  gov- 
ernor to  appoint  agents  to  inquire  into  the  imprisonment 
of  Massachusetts  seamen  in  Charleston  and  New  Orleans, 
the  two  great  ports  of  the  Southern  States.  The  governor 
.  sent  Samael  Hoar  to  Charleston,  and  Henry  Hubbard  to 
New  Orleans,  but  both  were  driven  off.  South  Carolina 
asserted  her  right  to  exclude  "  seditious  persons  or  others 
whose  presence  may  be  dangerous,"  and  on  this  ground  the 
Massaclmsetts  agent  was  expelled.    The  state  had  previous- 
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iy  confeoted  itself  with  shutting  out  colored  citizens  ;  it 
now  shut  out  white.  "  Has  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,"  aslced  the  expelled  agent  in  his  report  to  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  "  the  least  practical  validity  or  binding 
force  in  South  Carolina,  except  where  she  thinks  its  oper- 
ation favorable  to  her?" 

Hecesflity  '"*"'"  narrative  has  not  been  too  brief  to  show 
ofanti-  how  great  a  necessity  the  anti-slavery  movement 
'"^'  bad  become,  and  how  certain,  therefore,  it  was  to 
grow  and  spread,  notwithstanding  all  the  weakness  of  its 
frieads  and  all  the  strength  of  its  foes. 
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^  ..  .  TDKNl^G  back  to  some  eveDts  winch  ne  have 
status  passed  b^  we  outer  upon  a  coutro\ersj  uo  loss 
severe  thin  that  between  freedom  and  sl'neiy  It 
is  between  Pie  ident  latkson  and  the  deinociatic  ]  aity  on 
the  one  side  it  d  on  the  otber  the  United  btites  Bank 
and  the  whig  party  then  m  oipcition  and  under  the 
leadership  ot  Clay  m  1  TiV  ebstei  Aftei  putting  a  veto  oq 
the  renewal  of  the  bank  charter,  (1832,)  the  president,  now 
in  his  second  term,  (1833,)  directed  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  to  remove  the  treasury  deposits  from  the  bank ; 
and  when  the  secrelary  then  in  office  declined  to  do  so,  he 
was  displaced  by  another,  Roger  B.  Taney,  who  consented. 
The  Senate  charged  the  president  with  violating  the  Con- 
stitution, and  Webster  called  upon  "  all  who  mean  to  die 
as  they  live,  citizens  of  a  free  country,"  to  "  stand  together 
for  the  supremacy  of  the  laws."  The  question  was  politi- 
cal as  well  as  financial,  and  thus  excited  universal  interest. 
Pinancially,  the  country  was  in  a  singular  coudi- 
^"""''tioa.  The  public  debt  was  paid  off,  (1835,)  and 
twenty-eight  millions  of  surplus  revenue  were  distrib- 
uted among  the  stales,  (1837.)  But  the  course  of 
.  trade,  the  speculations  and  disorders  among  business  men, 
brought  about  a  commercial  crisis,  from  which  almost 
every  body  suffered  —  capitalists  failing,  laborers  losing 
employment,  and  families  einking  into  want.  Specie  pay- 
(376) 
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meots  were  suspended  by  the  banks,  first  of  !New  York, 
then  of  other  cities;  aud  a  deputation  waited  upon  the 
presideul,  now  Martin  Van  Bureu,  to  ask  the  suspension 
of  payment  in  specie  to  the  treasury,  and  the  summons  of 
Congress  in  an  extra  session.  The  extra  session  was  held 
ia  September,  hut  the  president's  proposal  of  a  system  by 
which  the  public  moneys  should  be  deposited  iu  public 
offices,  instead  of  banks,  was  not  adopted  until  a  later 
time.  It  was  not  for  the  government,  but  for  the  people 
themselves,  to  restore  their  broken  fortunes. 
State  in-  ^'^^  great  obstacle  was  the  financial  condition  of 
aoiveauj.  the  states.  In  the  two  years  preceding  the  crisis, 
state  debts  had  been,  contracted  to  llie  amount  of  nearly 
one  hundred  noiUiona.  It  soon  became  difficult  to  meet 
even  the  interest  on  these  obligations.  Indiana,  Arkansas, 
and  Illinois  stopped  paying  interest ;  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania paid  only  by  eertificates,  and  by  tbose  only  in 
part.  Michigan  and  Louisiana  ceased  not  merely  to  pay, 
but  also  to  acknowledge  their  debts,  while  Mississippi  re- 
pudiated Ave  millions  at  once,  on  the  ground  that  the  bank 
in  whose  favor  her  bonds  had  been  issued  had  sold  them 
on  terms  contrary  to  its  charter.  Eight  stales  and  a  ter- 
ritory (Florida)  thus  became  bankrupt,  or  worse  than 
bankrupt,  in  the  course  of  eighteen  months,  (1841-2.) 
Civil  war  Khode  Island  met  with  a  peculiar  trial.  Its 
In  Rhode  charter  government,  now  a  century  and  a  quarter 
'  "°  ■  old,  had  long  been  the  object  of  reform.  Two  new 
constitutions  were  proposed,  (1841,)  one  by  a  c 
called  by  a  Suffrage  Association,  the  other  by  a  e 
which  .the  legislature  had  summoned.  The  latler  was  re- 
jected ;  the  foiTiier  was  accepted  by  popular  vote  ;  but  not 
having  been  iramed  aecording  to  the  forms  of  law,  it  was 
opposed  by  the  state  authorities.  Its  supporters  chose 
Thomas  W.  Dorr  governor,  who,  with  an  armed  force, 
32* 
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attacked  the  arsenal  at  Providence,  and,  failing  there,  af- 
terwards threw  up  intrenchments,  ten  miles  off,  at  Che- 
pachet.  Three  thousand  volunteers  marched  against  this 
post,  but  found  it  abandoned  ;  and  so  the  civil  war  ended, 
(June,  1842.)  A  few  mouihs  later,  a  new  constitution, 
providiog  for  the  refoima  which  D<^rr  and  his  party  had 
sought  through  strife,  was  adopted. 

Other  states  were  organizing  themselves  more 
Hiitea  peaceably.  Arkansas,  the  first  state  admitted  since 
una  torri  aiissoui-i,  (June  15,  1836,)  was  followed  by  Michi- 
*"**"  gan,  (January  26,  1837.)  Wiseonain,  organized 
as  a  single  territory,  (1836,)  was  presently  divided  as 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  (1838.)  Then  Iowa  was  admitted 
a  stale,  (March  8,  1845,»)  and  at  the  same  date  Florida 
became  a  member  of  the  TJniou. 

Indian  Relations  with  the  Indiana  were  frequently  dis- 
vrars.  turhed.  A  war  with  the  Sacs  and  .Foxes, 'under 
Black  Hawk,  broke  out  on  the  north-west  frontier,  hut 
was  soon  brought  to  an  end  by  a  vigorous  campaign  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  troops  and  the  militia,  under 
Generals  Scotland  Atkinson,  (1832.)  Another  war  arose 
with  the  Seminolcs,  under  their  chief  Osceola,  in  Florida. 
It  was  attended  by  serious  losses  from  the  begii!ning,(  1835.) 
On  the  junction  of  the  Creeks  with  the  Semiaoles,  affairs 
grew  still  worse,  the  war  extending  into  G-eorgia  and  Ala- 
bama, (1836.)  The  Creeks  were  subdued  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Geoeral  Jessup ;  but  the  Seminoles  coDtini>ed  in 
arras  amidst  the  thickets  of  Florida  for  many  years. 

The  standing  grievance  of  the   United    States 

■  ToiMiXa:  against  the  European  powers  consisted  in  the  in- 

Frouco.     demnities  long  due   for  spoliations  of  American 

commerce.     These  were  at  last  settled    with   Denmark, 

Portugal,  Spam,  and  Naples,  (1830-4.)     But  with  France 

*  Again  in  1346,  bnt  not  actually  entering  until  1338. 
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there  were  some  high-sounding  phrases  before  our  claims 
were  satisfied.  A  treaty  wifh  the  government  of  Louis 
Philippe  fixed  the  amount  at  about  five  millions  ;  but  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  refused  to  provide  the  money,  and 
the  draft  of  the  United  States  government  for  the  first  in- 
stalment waa  protested,  (1834.)  The  president  proposed  to 
Congress  to  autliorize  reprisals  upon  French  property ; 
■whereupon  the  French  minister  at  Washington  was  re- 
called, and  the  American  minister  at  Paris  was  offered  his 
passports.  More  phrases  followed.  Great  Britain  offered 
mediation,  and  it  was  accepted  ;  but,  without  waiting  for 
it,  the  French  government  paid  the  five  millions,  (1836.) 
Greftt  Not  long  after  this,  we  were  in  trouble  witli  Great 

Bntara.  Britain.  On  the  outbreak  of  an  insurrection  in 
Canada,  (1837,)  some  of  our  people  undertook  to  .join  it, 
and  encamped  on  Navy  Island,  a  British  possession  in  the 
Niagara  Eiver,  to  which  lliey  transported  arms  and  stores 
in  a  steamer  called  the  Caroline.  This  steamer,  though 
at  the  time  on  the  American  bank  of  the  river,  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  Britisii  detachment  accompanied  by  Alexan- 
der McLeod,  sheriff  of  Niagara  ;  and  an  American  citizea 
lost  his  life  in  the  fray.  Three  years  afterwards,  McLcod, 
being  in  New  York,  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  murder 
by  the  state  authorities.  The  British  government  demand- 
ed his  release,  and  were  sustained  by  tlie  United  States 
administration,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  acted  as  an 
agent  or  soldier  of  Great  Britain.  But  the  authorities  of 
New  York  held  fast  to  their  prisoner,  and  brought  him  to 
trial.  Had  harm  come  to  him,  his  government  stood 
pledged  to  declare  war  ;  but  he  was  acquitted  for  want  of 
proof,  (1841.)  Congress  subsequently  passed  an  act  re- 
quiring that  similar  cases  should  be  fried  only  before  Unit- 
ed States  courts.  The  release  of  McLeod  did  not  settle 
the  burning  of  the  Caroline  on  the  American  shore  ;  this 
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still  remained.  There  had  been  other  difficulties  with 
Great  Britain  upon  the  Maine  frontier,  where  the  boun- 
dary lino  was  undetermined.  Collisions  took  place,  and 
tlie  Maine  militia  and  the  British  troops  had  been  but  just 
prevented  from  lighting,  (1839.)  Nor  was  this  all.  Far 
away,  upon  the  African  coast,  Bi'itish  cruisers  were  claim- 
ing a  right  to  visit  American  vessels,  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  The 
right  was  asserted  in  a  quintuple  treaty,  to  which  Great 
Britain,  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Bussia  were  parties, 
(October,  1841  ;)  but  the  United  Stales  denied  it  alto- 
gether. 

Meanwhile  William  Henry  Harrison,  the  choice 
onvfl^ii-  of  tiie  whig  party,  had  succeeded  to  the  presidency, 
mgtoa.  ^jjarch  ISil.)  On  his  death,  a  month  after,  John 
Tyler,  vice  president,  became  president.  His  secretary  of 
state,  Daniel  Webster,  proposed  to  the  British  minister  at 
Wasliingtou  to  take  up  the  question  of  the  north-eastern 
boundary.  The  offer  led  to  the  appointment  by  the  British 
government  of  a  special  envoy  in  the  person  of  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  (1842.)  Conferences  between  him  and  the  Amer- 
ican secretary  were  shared  by  commissioners  from  Maine 
and  Massachusetts  upon  all  subjects  pertaining  to  the 
boundary,  but  other  points  in  controversy  were  separately 
considered.  The  treaty  of  Washington,  ratified  by  the 
Senate  four  months  ailerwards,  (August  20,)  settled  the 
north-eastern  boundary  ;  pot  down  the  claim  to  a  right 
of  visit,  and  m  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  the  denial  of  the 
claim  by  European  powers  who  had  previously  admitted 
it ;  provided  for  the  mutual  surrender  of  fugitives  from 
justice ;  and  as  to  the  affair  of  the  Caroline,  the  British 
envoy  made  an  apology,  or  what  amounted  to  one.  Even 
the  old  quarrel  about  impressment  was  put  to  rest,  not  by 
the  treaty,  but  by  a.  letter  from  Webster  to  Asliburton, 
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repeating  the  rule  originally  laid  down  by  Jefferson,  "  that 
the  vessel  being  American  shall  be  evidence  that  the  sea- 
men on  board  are  such,"  adding,  as  the  present  and  future 
principle  of  the  American  government,  that  "  in  every 
regularly  documented  American  merchant  vessel,  the 
crew  who  navigate  it  will  find  their  protection  in  the  flag 
which  is  over  them."  In  short,  every  difliculty  was  settled 
by  the  treaty,  or  by  the  accompanying  negotiations,  except 
one,  the  boundary  of  Oregon,  on  which  no  serious  differ- 
ence had  as  yet  appeared.  "  I  am  willing,"  said  Webster 
in  the  Senate,  nearly  four  years  subsequently,  "  to  uppeal  to 
the  public  men  of  the  age,  whether,™  1842,  and  ia  the  city 
of  Washington,  something  was  not  done  for  the  suppression 
of  crime,  for  the  true  exposition  of  the  principles  of  public 
law,  for  the  freedom  and  security  of  commerce  on  the 
ocean,  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world." 

ubiic  The  field  was  now  clear  for  renewing  the  agita- 
of  TexiiB.  tion  of  a  measure  that  had  been  planned  for  many 
years.  On  the  south-western  frontier,  there  lay  a  province 
of  Mexico,  unoccupied  uotil  emigrants  from  Uie  United 
States  began  to  settle  there  under  Mexican  authority, 
(1821.)  Time  and  prosperity  increased  their  numbers, 
and  they  formed  a  constitution,  wHh  which  they  sought 
admission,  as  a  lederal  state,  into  the  republic  of  Mexico, 
(1833.)  The  Mexican  government  refused,  and  sent  a 
force  to  arrest  the  officers  who  had  been  elected  under  the 
constitution,  and  to  disarm  the  people.  War,  or  revolu- 
tion, or  both,  ensued.  The  Texan  Lexington  was  Gon- 
zales, where  the  first  resistance  was  made,  (September  28, 
1885.)  The  Texan  Philadelphia  was  a  place  called  Wash- 
ing-ton, where  a  convention  declared  the  independence  of 
the  state,  (March  2,  1836,)  and  adopted  a  constitution, 
(March  17.)  The  Texan  Saratoga  and  Yorktown,  two  in 
one,  was  on  the  shores  of  the  San  Jaciato,  where  General 
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Houston,  commander-in-chief  of  the  insurgents,  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Mexican  president,  Santa  Anna, 
(April  21.)  Six  months  afterwards,  Houston  was  chosen 
president  of  the  republic  of  Texas,  (October.) 
Project  ^°  ^'^  inaugural  speech,  he  expressed  the  desire  of 
ofBQneji-the  people  to  join  the  United  States.  Nothing  could 
"*""'■  be  more  natural.  With  few  exceptious,  they  came 
from  the  laud  t      1     b  tl  y        h  d  t    b  d      It 

but  natural,  fo    tl  hi  mb       f 

those  whom  th      hdlfbldh         hid        li 
h  11      Fl     d 
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But  the  same  year  its  application  for   admission  to  the 
Unioa  was  rejected  and  withdrawn. 

Revived  "'^  ""^  frequently  revived.  As  the  anti-slavery 
movement  deepened,  nothing  seemed  more  fit  to 
stem  it  than  the  increase  of  slaveholding  territory  ;  and  this 
lay  close  at  hand  in  Texas.  If  it  were  not  taken,  it  might 
cease  to  be  slaveholding ;  for  Great  Britain,  as  the  great 
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abolitioQist  power,  was  supposed  to  entertain  the  design 
of  gettiDg  Texas  under  her  control,  and  aboHshing  slavery 
there.  "  Few  calamities,"  wrote  our  secretary  of  state, 
Upshur,  in  1843,  "could  befall  this  country  more  to  be 
deplored  than  the  abolition  of  domestic  slavery  in  Tex(«," 
"  To  tbis  continent,"  wrote  Upshur's  successor,  Calhoun, 
in  1844,  "  the  blow  would  he  calamitous  beyond  descrip- 
tion." It  thus  became  more  and  more  of  a  settled  purpose 
with  the  south  to  force  Texas  upon  tbe  north,  or,  as  oua 
of  the  South  Carolina  districts  presented  the  alternative, 
"  either  to  admit  Texas  into  the  Union,  or  to  proceed 
peaceably  and  calmly  to  arrange  the  terms  of  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union."  But  to  this  there  was  something  to  be  said 
on  Ihe  northern  side  ;  and  it  was  said  earnestly,  that  tha 
character  of  the  Union  as  a  republic,  founded  for  freedom 
and  for  free  institutions,  would  he  lost  by  acquiring  terri- 
tory expressly  for  slavery.  A  fresh  conflict  for  and  against 
slavery  ensued,  in  which  the  numbers  against  it  were  evi- 
dently on  the  increase.  What  the  abolitionists  could  not 
do,  the  slaveiiolders  and  their  adherents  did,  by  opening 
the  eyes  of  the  people  and  showing  them  how  near  they 
were  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice. 

The  majority  went  forward  blindly,  A  treaty 
^^"^"^  of  annexation,  concluded  by  Calhoun  as  secretary 
of  sta,te,  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  in  June,  1844.  Its 
supporters  instantly  carried  the  measure  into  the  presiden- 
tial election  of  that  year,  easting  aside  Van  Buren,  who 
was  a  candidate  for  renomination  by  the  democratic  party, 
and  nominating  James  K.  Polk,  chiefly  because  he  was 
committed  to  immediate  annexation.  The  whlgs  nomi- 
nated Clay  because  he  had  opposed  annexation,  and  when 
he  wrote  a  letter  showing  himself  to  be  halting  between 
two  opinions,  the  life  was  taken  out  of  his  party,  and  they 
lost  the  election.     As  soon  as  Congress  met,  resolutions 
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to  anoex  Texas  were  proposed.  Even  sonthern  whiga 
objected.  "  A  dangerous  and  revolutionary  precedent," 
said  Eives  of  Virginia.  "  At  the  sacrifice  of  tlie  peace  and 
harmony  of  tlie  Union,"  said  Berrien  of  Georgia.  "  If 
we  admit  that  the  general  government  can  interpose  to 
extend  slavery  as  a  blessing,  we  must  also  admit  that  it 
can  interfere  to  arrest  it  as  an  evil,"  said  Rayner  of 
Morth  Carolina.  What  tlie  uorih,  or  the  true  representa- 
tives of  the  north,  had  to  object,  need  not  be  repeated. 
The  joint  resolutions  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  were 
adopted,  (March  1,  1845,)  approved  by  the  president, 
(March  2,)  and  accepted  by  Texas  (July  4,)  which  was 
finally  admitted  to  the  Union,  (December  29.)  No  other 
shadow  crossed  the  triumph  of  slavery  than  a  merely  ver- 
bal provision  that  in  any  states  formed  out  of  Tesaii  ter- 
ritory north  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line,  "slavery 
shall  be  prohibited."  As  Texas  had  no  territory  north  of 
the  Compromise  line,  the  prohibition  had  no  value. 
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War  with  Mexico. 

As  soon  as  the  United  States  government  re- 
maea.  ^^^v^d  to  annex  Texas,  the  Mexican  minister  at 
Washington  demanded  his  passports.  "  War  was  the  only 
recourse  of  the  Mexican  government."  A  few  months 
later,  (August,  1845,)  American  troops  were  moved  to  Cor- 
pus Christi,  and,  six  months  afterwards,  (March,  1846,) 
to  the  Eio  Grande,  with  orders  "  to  repel  any  invasion  of 
the  Texan  territory  which  might  be  attempted  by  tha 
Mexican  forces,"  On  the  other  side,  Mexico  protested 
altogether  against  the  line  of  the  Eio  Grande.  The  River 
Kueces,  according  lo  Mexican  authority,  was  the  boun- 
dary of  Texas.  Even  supposing  Texas  surreadered  by 
the  Mexicans,  which  it  was  not,  they  still  retained  the  ler- 
ritoiy  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Eio  Grande  —  a  terri- 
tory containing  but  few  settlements,  and  those  not  Texan, 
but  purely  Mexican.  In  support  of  this  position,  the 
Mexican  General  Arista  was  ordered  to  cross  the  Kio 
Grande  and  defend  the  country  against  the  invader,  (April, 
1846.) 

Hostiii-  As  the  American  troops,  some  three  thousand 
^™-  strong,  under  General  Taylor,  approached  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  inhabitants  retired  ;  at  one  place,  Point  Isabel, 
burning  their  dwellings.  This  certainly  did  not  loolt  much 
like  Taylor's  being  on  American  or  on  Texan  ground. 
But  he,  obedient  to  bis  orders,'kept  on,  until  lie  took  post 
33  (a«5) 
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by  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  the  Mexican  town  of  Mata- 
mora8,(March  28, 1846.)  About  a  month  later,  (April  24,) 
a  Mexican  tbrce  was  sent  across  the  stream,  when  a  squad- 
ron of  United  States  dragoons,  reconnoitring,  fell  in  with 
a  much  superior  force,  and,  after  a  skirmiaji,  surrendered. 
The  next  day  but  one,  Taylor,  as  previously  authoriaed  by 
his  government,  called  upon  the  states  of  Texas  ami  Louis- 
iana for  five  thousand  volunteers.  As  soon  as  the  news 
reached  Washington,  the  president  informed  Congress  that 
"  war  exists,  and  exists  by  the  act  of  Mexico  herself," 
(May  11.)  Congress  took  the  same  ground,  and  gave  tbe 
president  authority  to  call  fifty  thousand  volunteers  into  the 
field,  (May  13.)  It  was  ten  days  later,  hut  of  course  before 
any  tidings  of  these  pioceedrng^i  could  have  been  received, 
that  Mei.ico  made  a  formal  doelaritioa  of  war,  (May  23  ) 
The  question  as  to  wh  ch  n  itioo  begin  hostilities  must 
depeud  upon  tl  e  queati<  n  of  the  Texan  boundary  If  ihia 
■was  the  liivei  Nueceo  the  Uutel  states  bi,„an  the  nar 
the  summei  befire  If  on  the  contrarj  it  was  the  Eio 
Grande  tiie  Mexicans,  a^  Iresidoat  Polk  asserted  weio 
(he  aggressor 

trgon  -**  ^^^  ^■'^'J  *^"^^  '*'*^t  t''sse  hostilities  opened 
cnutro  there  was  serious  danger  of  a  rupture  belneen  the 
"""'^  United  Statt.s  anl  Great  Biiliin  It  sprang  from 
conflicting  t,laima  to  the  distant  territory  of  On-gon.  Those 
of  the  United  States  were  ba«ed,  trst,  upon  American 
voyages  to  the  Pacific  coast,  chiefly  one  made  by  Captain 
Gray,  in  the  Columbia,  from  wluth  the  great  river  of  the 
north-west  took  its  name,  (1792  ,)  secondly,  upon  the  ac- 
quisition of  Louisiana  with  all  the  bpanish  rights  to  the 
western  shores,  (1803  ;)  and  thirdly,  upon  an  expedition 
uoder  Captain  Lewis  and  Lieutenant  Clarke,  of  the  United 
States  army,  by  whom  the  Missouri  was  traced  towards  its 
source,  and  the  Columbia  followed  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
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(1804-6.)  Against  these,  the  British  government  asserted 
various  claims  of  discovery  and  occupancy.  Twice  the 
two  nations  agreed  to  a  joint  possession  of  the  country  in 
dispute,  (1818,  1827  ;)  twice  the  United  States  proposed 
a  dividing  line,  once  under  Monroe,  and  again  under  Tyler. 
The  rejection  of  the  latter  proposal  had  led  lo  a  sort  of 
war  cry,  during  the  presidential  election  then  pending, 
(1844,)  that  Oregon  must  be  held.  President  Polk  re- 
newed the  offer,  but  on  less  favorable  terms,  and  it  was 
rejected,  (1845.)  The  next  year,  when  matters  looked 
darkest,  Great  Britain  made  proposals,  by  which  the  Una 
of  forty-nine  degrees  was  made  the  boundary,  and  the 
right  of  navigating  the  Columbia  was  secured  to  the  Brit- 
ish, (June  15, 1846.)  Thus  vanished  the  prospect  of  a  war 
with  Great  Britain,  in  addition  to  the  war  with  Mexico. 
General  Taylor  engaged  the  enemy  at  Palo  Alto, 
SmiT  (May  8,)  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  (May  9,)  with 
east  of  ^  force  so  inferior,  that  great  alarm  had  been  felt 
Mexi™.    ^^^^^  .^^  ^^^  ^^|.  ^^  ^^^g  ^^  ^j^j^j,  jjj  t^Qjij  actions. 

The  Mexicans  at  once  recrossed  the  Rio  Grande,  and  Taylor 
followed  as  far  as  Matamoras,  (May  18.)  A  long  pause 
ensued,-  to  wait  for  reenfotcemeuts,  and  indeed  for  plans  ; 
the  war  heing  wholly  unprepared  for  oq  the  American  side. 
At  length,  with  considerably  augmented  forces  Taylor  set 
out  again,  supported  by  Generals  Worth  and  Wool  among 
many  other  eminent  offlceis  Monteiey,  a  very  impor- 
tant place  in  this  part  of  Mesico,  w-is  taken  after  a  three 
days'  resistance  under  General  Ampudia,  (September  21- 
23.)  An  armistice  of  se^eial  weeks  followed  Subse- 
quently, Taylor  marched  south^^  ard  as  far  as  Victoria  ,  but 
on  the  recall  of  a  portion  of  his  troops  to  take  part  in  other 
operations,  he  fell  back  into  a  defensive  position  in  the 
north,  (January,  1847.)  There,  at  Buena  Vista,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  compaiativcly  large  army  under  Santa  Anna, 
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then  generalissimo  of  Mexico  ;  but  he  was  again  victorious, 
(February  22,  23,)  and  Santa  Anna  left  him  niaater  of 
all  the  north-eastern  couutry.  Six  months  later,  Taylor 
sent  a  large  number  of  his  romainiug  men  to  act  elsewhere, 
(August ;)  then,  leaving  Genera!  Wool  in  comiaaad,  he 
returned  to  the  United  States,  (K^ovember.) 
Conquest  ^°-  espeiiilion,  headed  by  Colonel  Doniphan, 
of  Oil-  marched  down  upon  Chihuahua,  taking  possession 
huahiia.  ^f  j^^  -p^g^^  (December  27,  1846,)  and  then,  after 
a  battle  with  the  Mexicans  at  the  pass  of  Sacramento, 
(February  28, 1847,)  of  Chihuahua,  the  capital,  (March  1.) 
Doniphan  presently  evacuated  his  conquest,  (April.) 
Early  in  the  following  year.  Chihuahua  became  the  ob- 
ject of  another  expedition,  under  General  Price,  who 
again  occupied  the  town,  (March  7,  1848,)  defeating  the 
Mexicans  at  the  neighboring  Sauta  Cruz  de  las  Eosalea, 
(March  16.) 

Conquest  Both  Doniphan  and  Price  made  their  descents 
of  Sew  from  New  Mexico,  which  had  been  taken  possession 
exico.  ^^  jjy  ^Yia  Americana  under  General  Kearney  in 
the  first  months  of  the  war,  (August,  1846.)  Some  mouths 
after,  when  Kearney  had  gone  to  California,  and  Doniphan, 
after  treating  with  tjie  Navajo  Indians,  had  marched  against 
Chihuahua,  an  insurrection,  partly  of  Mexicans  and  partly 
of  Indians,  broke  out  at  a  village  lifty  miles  from  Santa 
Fe.  The  American  governor,  Charles  Bent,  and  many 
oihers,  both  Mexieaas  and  Amerieaus,  were  murdered; 
battles,  also,  were  fought,  before  the  insurgents  were  re- 
duced, by  Price,  (January,  1847.) 

ConqusBt  ■'^'■^  '^'^  tidings  of  the  war  reached  the  Pacific 
of  Ciiii-  coast,  a  band  of  Americans,  partly  trappers  and 
partly  seKlers,  declared  their  iudependence  of  Mex- 
ico at  Souoma,  a  town  of  small  importance  not  far  from 
San  Francisco,  (July  4,  1846.)     The  leader  of  Uie  parly 
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t  John  C.  FremoDt,  a  captain  in  the  United  States 
rs,  who  had  recently  received  instructions  irom  hia 
eeiire  a  hold  upon  California.  A  few  days 
after  their  declaration,  Fremont  and  his  ibllowers  joined 
the  American  Commoclore  Sloat,  who,  aware  of  the  war, 
had  taken  Monterey,  (July  7,}  and  entered  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco,  (July  9.)  Sloat  was  soon  succeeded  hy  Commo- 
dore Stockton  ;  and  he,  in  conjunction  with  Fremont,  took 
possession  of  Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  the  capital  of  Upper 
California,  (August  13.)  All  this  was  done  without  oppo- 
sition from  the  scattered  Mexicans  of  the  province,  or  from 
their  feeble  authorities.  But  some  weeks  later,  a  few 
braver  spirits  collected,  and,  driving  the  Americans  from 
the  capita!,  succeeded  likewise  in  recovering  the  greater 
part  of  California,  (September,  October.)  On  the  approach 
of  General  Kearney  from  New  Mexico,  a  month  or  two 
afterwards,  he  was  met  in  battle  at  San  Pasqual,  (Decem- 
ber 6,)  and  so  hemmed  in  by  the  enemy  as  to  bo  in  great 
danger,  until  relieved  by  a  force  despatched  to  his  assist- 
ance by  Commodore  Stockton.  The  commodore  and  the 
general,  joining  forces,  retook  Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  aft«r 
two  actions  with  its  defenders,  (January  10,  1847.)  A 
day  or  two  later,  Fremont  succeeded  in  bringing  the  main 
body  of  Mexicans  in  arms  to  a  capitulation  at  Cowenga, 
(January  13.)  California  was  again,  end  more  decidedly 
than  before,  an  American  possession.  Lower  California 
was  afterwards  assailed,  but  under  different  commanders. 
La  Faz  and  San  Jos^,  both  inconsiderable  places,  were  oc- 
cupied in  the  course  of  (he  year.  On  the  opposite  shore, 
Goaymas  was  taken  by  a  naval  force  under  Captain  Lava- 
letle,  (October,)  and  Mazatlan  by  the  fleet  under  Commo- 
dore Shubrick,  (November.)  It  was  all  a  series  of  skir. 
mishes,  fought  in  the  midst  of  lonely  n 
stretching  shores. 
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And  now  to  return  to  the  eastern  side.  From  the  first,  a 
blockade  of  the  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  waa  but  poorly 
niaiutained.  Then  the  American  fleet  embarked  upon  vari- 
ous operations.  Twice  was  Alvarado,  a  port  to  the 
tioQs  in  south  of  Vera  Cruz,  attacked  by  Commodore  Con- 
Gulf  of  Her,  and  twice  it  was  gallantly  defended,  (August  7, 
October  15,  1846.)  Then  Commodore  Perry  went 
against  Tobasco,  a  little  distance  |  a  ver  o  1  o  sou  hern 
coast ;  but,  though  he  took  eon  e  p  ze  and  some  1  mlet 
he  did  not  gain  the  town,  (0  tober  '>  )     Tl  e  only 

really  successful  operation  was  he  oceup  on  of  Timp  co 
which  the  Mexicans  abandoned  nleaip  h  fler 
enemies,  (November  15.) 

„     .  Early  in  the  follow  n       p    ng     he  fleet  an  1    1  e 

upon  city   army  combined  in  an       a  k  uj    a  \  e      C     z      A 

ticipations  of  success,  however  high  amongst  the 
troops  and  their  officers,  were  not  very  generally  entertained 
even  by  their  own  countrymen.  Vera  Cruz,  or  its  castle  of 
San  Juan  d'UUoa,  had  been  asserted,  in  Europe  as  well  as 
America,  to  be  impregnable  ;  but  a  few  days'  bombardment 
ohliged  the  garrison,  under  General  Morales,  to  give  up 
the  town  and  the  castle  together,  (March  23-26,  1847.) 
Once  masters  there,  the  Americans  beheld  the  road  to  the 
city  of  IV^esico  lying  open  before  them  ;  yet  here,  again, 
their  way  was  supposed  to  be  beset  by  insurmountable 
difficulties.  They  pressed  on,  nine  or  ten  thousand  strong. 
General  Scott  at  their  head,  supported  by  many  ofBcers  of 
tried  and  untried  reputation.  Elsewhere,  the  war  had 
been  carried  into  remote  and  comparatively  unpeopled 
portions  of  the  country.  Here  the  march  lay  through  a 
region  where  men  would  fight  for  their  homes,  and  where 
their  homes,  being  close  at  hand,  would  give  them  aid  as 
Weil  as  inspiration.  The  march  upon  Mexico  was  by  all 
means  the  great  performance  of  the  war. 
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Battles  ^*^  difficulties  soon  appeared.  At  Cerro  Gordo, 
on  tbe  sixty  miles  from  Vera  Cruz,  Santa  Anna  posted 
*^^*        tliirteea   thousand   of  his   Mexicans   in  a  mountain 


pass,  to  whose  natural  strength  he  had  added  by  fortiflca- 
lion.  It  took  two  days  to  force  a  passage,  the  Americaus 
losing  about  five  hundred,  but  inflicting  a  far  greater  loss 
on  their  brave  opponents,  (April  18-13.)  Here,  however, 
they  paused  ;  a  part  of  the  force  was  soon  to  be  discharged, 
and  Scott  decided  he  would  make  his  dismissals  and  wait 
for  the  empty  places  to  be  filled,  lie  accordingly  advanced 
slowly  to  Puebla,  while  the  Mexicana  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, or  appeared  only  as  guerillas,  (May  28.)  The 
guerilla  warfare  had  been  foretold  as  the  one  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  American  army  ;  it  proved 
liarassing,  but  by  no  means  fatal.  During  the  delay  en- 
suing OH  land,  the  fleet  in  the  gulf,  under  Commodore 
Perry,  took  Tuspan  and  Tobasco,  both  being  but  slightly 
defended,  (April  18— June  15.)  At  length  reenfnrcemenls 
having  reached  the  army,  making  it  not  quite  eleven 
thousand  strong,  it  resumed  its  march,  and  entered  the  val- 
ley of  Mexico,  (August  10.) 

In  valley  There  the  Mexicans  stood,  Santa  Anna  still  at 
of  Mexico,  their  head,  thirty-five  thousand  in  their  ranksj 
regular  troops  and  volunteers,  old  and  young,  rich  and 
poor,  men  of  every  profession  and  trade,  —  all  joining  in 
the  defence  of  their  country,  now  threatened  at  its  very 
heart.  Behind  the  army  was  the  governraeat,  endeavoring 
to  unite  itself,  yet  still  rent  and  enfeebled  to  the  last  degree. 
Even  the  clergy,  chafed  by  the  seizure  of  church  prop- 
erty to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  were  divided,  if 
not  incensed.  It  was  a  broken  nation,  and  yet  all  the 
more  worthy  of  respect  for  its  last  earnest  resistance  to 
the  foe.  Never  had  armies  a  more  magnificent  country  to 
assail  or  to  defend  than  that  into  which  the  Am 
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penetrated.  They  fouglit  in  defiles  or  upon  plains,  visfas  of 
lakes  and  fields  before  them, mountain  heights  abo¥e  them, 
the  majesty  of  nature  everywhere  mingling  with  the  con- 
tention of  man.  Fonrteea  miles  from  the  city,  battles  be- 
gan at  Contreras,  where  a  Mexican  division  under  General 
Valencia  was  totally  routed,  (August  19-20.)  The  next 
engagement  followed  immediately,  at  Churubusco,  six  miles 
from  the  capitfll,  Santa  Anna  himself  being  there  completely 
defeated,  (August  20.)  An  armistice  suspended  further 
movements  for  a  fortnight,  when  an  American  division 
under  Worth  made  a  successful  assault  on  a  range  of  build- 
ings called  Moliiio  del  Key,  close  to  the  city.  This  action, 
though  the  most  sanguinary  of  the  entire  war,  —  both  Mexi- 
cans and  Americans  surpassing  their  previous  deeds,  —  waa 
without  results,  (September  8.)  A  few  days  later,  the 
fourth  and  final  engagement  in  the  valley  took  place  at 
Chapnitepec,  a  fortress  just  above  Molino  del  Eey,  With- 
in the  lines  was  the  Mexican  Military  College,  and  bravely 
did  the  studeuts  defend  it,  mere  boys  outvying  veleraaa  in 
feats  of  valor  ;  but  the  college  and  the  fortress  yielded  to- 
geth  r  (beptember  12-13.)  The  nest  day  Scott,  with 
6  X  ho  nd  five  hundred  men,  the  whole  of  bis  army  re- 
ma  n  n  n  the  field,  entered  the  city  of  Mexico,  (Septem- 
le    U) 

(Viimot  The  war  had  not  continued  three  months,  when 
proviso.  ^]je  United  States  made  an  overture  of  peace,  (July, 
1846.)  It  waa  referred  by  the  Mexican  administration  to 
the  National  Congress,  and  there  it  rested.  lu  aououncing 
to  the  American  Congress  the  proposal  which  he  had  made. 
President  Polk  suggested  the  appropriation  of  a  certain 
'  sum,  as  an  iudeionity  for  any  Mexican  territory  that  might 
be  retained  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  In  the  debate 
which  followed,  an  administration  representative  from  I'enn- 
sylvania,  David  Wilmot,  moved  a  proviso  to  the  proposed 
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appropriation;  "that  there  shall  bo  neither  slavery  nor 
involuntary  servitude  in  any  territory  on  the  continent  of 
America  which  shall  hereafter  be  acquired  by  or  annexed 
to  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  (his  appropriation,  or  in 
any  other  manner  whatsoever."  The  proviso  was  hastily 
adopted  in  the  House  ;  but  it  was  loo  late  to  receive  any 
action  in  the  Senate  before  the  closing  of  the  session,  (Au- 
gust.) In  the  foUowing  session  the  proviso  again  passed 
tlie  House,  but  was  abandoned  by  that  body  on  being  re- 
jected by  tlie  Senate. 

MtxiiwJi  When  the  American  commissioner,  N,  P.  Trist, 
proviso,  met  the  commissionera  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  ho 
found  them  reluctant  to  yield  any  territory.  It  went  es- 
pecially against  their  will  to  open  any  to  slavery  ;  their  in- 
stnictibns  being  quite  positive  on  the  point  that  any  treaty  to 
be  signed  by  them  must  prohibit  slavery  in  the  coded  coun- 
try "  No  president  of  the  United  States,"  replied  Com- 
missioner Trist,  "  would  dare  to  present  any  such  treaty 
to  the  Senate." 

Trist  was  recalled,  but  he  took  it  upon  himself 
to  remain  where  he  was,  and  to  treat  wilh  new 
commissioners,  two  mouths  after  the  entrance  of  the  Amer- 
ican army  into  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  result  of  battles 
rilher  than  of  negotiations  was  a  treaty  signed  at  Guada- 
lupe Hid  ilgo,  a  suburb  of  the  capital.  By  this  instrument 
Mexico  ceded  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Upper  California, 
while  the  United  States  agreed  to  suiTender  all  other  con- 
quest*, and  to  pay  for  those  retained  the  sum  of  fifteen 
millions,  besides  assuming  the  claims  of  American  mer- 
chants Hgaiiist  Mexico  lo  the  amount  of  more  than  three 
millions,  (February  2,  1848.)  Eatifications  wore  finally 
esdiauged  at  Queretaro,  (May  30,)  and  peace  proclaimed 
at  Wishington,  (July  4.)  The  Mexican  territory  —  that 
IS,  the  portion  which  remained  —  was  rapidly  evacuated. 
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Oia  The  former  domain  of  the  TJnit^d  States  was 

dqmaiH  gp^i^u  ^jjy  organized.  WiscoDsin  came  in  quietly  as 
a  state,  (Mav  ^9,  1848.)  Oregon  was  established  as  a 
territory  after  freqneat  debate  upon  the  exclusion  of  sltt- 
verj,  and  an  attempt  to  extend  the  line  of  the  Missouri 
Compromi*ie  to  the  Pacific,  so  that  the  territory  south  of 
SB"  30  might  be  considered  slaveholding.  A  trouble  of 
quite  a  difierent  sort  broke  out  in  connectiou  with  Oregon  ; 
the  Indians  of  that  territory  taking  up  arms,  to  the  great 
peril  ci  )ts  "ettlcrs,  in  the  year  of  its  orgauization,  (1848.) 
The  next  year  another  territory  was  peaceably  organized 
m  Minne^'ola,  (l'^49.) 

New  But  With  regard  to  the  new  domain,  there  were 

dotnaio  gnve  difficulties.  Eight  hundred  thousand  square 
miles  of  teriitory  had  been  added  by  the  treaty  of  Guada- 
lupe Ilidilgo  to  the  two  miUions  previously  belonging  to 
the  United  States.  To  any  nation  this  would  have  been 
an  embarrassing  accession ;  to  ours  it  was  almost  over- 
whelming, on  account  of  its  relation  to  slavery.  The 
Boutiiern  people  claimed  the  war  as  of  their  making  ;  its 
spoils,  therefore,  were  for  them.  Northern  men,  wfio 
stood  for  freedom,  declared  the  war  a  sufficient  evil  in  itself, 
without  entailing  the  greater  evil  of  slavery  extension. 
So  one  section  set  itself  against  the  other  on  the  borders  of 
the  new  domain. 

(394) 
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Free-floll  That  the  feeling  in  the  north  had  become  much 
V^<^t3,  stronger,  was  proved  by  the  formation  of  a  new 
party  on  the  aide  of  freedom.  The  presidential  canvass 
began,  and  the  whig  and  democratic  parties  entered  into 
it  with  no  other  special  piirpose  regarding  fi-eedom  or 
slavery  than  to  let  both  alone.  But  the  free-soi!  party,  in 
convention  at  Buifalo,  (August,  1848,)  announced  "the 
duty  of  the  federal  government  to  relieve  itself  from  all 
responsibility  for  the  existence  or  coutinuauce  of  slavery," 
and  "the  only  safe  means  of  preventing  the  extension  of 
slavery  ...  to  prohibit  its  extension  by  act  of  Congress." 
Public  opinion  was  touched.  The  whig  party,  or  some  of 
its  northern  leaders,  made  a  show  of  liberal  principles. 
Tlie  democrats,  in  spite  of  being  aided  by  all  the  patron- 
age of  the  administration,  lost  ground.  Tliough  not  carry- 
ing a  single  state,  or  a  single  electoral  vote  for  their  own 
candidate,  Ihe  free-soilera  had  much  to  do  with  determining 
the  eleciion  of  the  whig  candidate,  Zachary  Taylor,  as  less 
hurtful  to  freedom  than  his  competitor, 
Koot'9  When  Congress  met,  in  December,  the  House  of 
resoiu-  Kepreseufatives,  on  motion  of  Joseph  M.  Root,  of 
Ohio,  instructed  its  committee  on  territories  to  re- 
port a  bill  or  bills  providing  territorial  governments  for 
New  Mexico  and  Cahfornia,  "excluding  slavery."  A  bill 
for  California  passed  the  House,  but  was  blocked  iu  the 
Senate  on  account  of  the  restriction  against  slavery. 
ConvBD-  Calhoun,  still  a  senator,  prepared  an  address  of 
lion  of  the  southern  members  of  Congress  to  their  constitu- 
mcmbeiB ^°'^'  (January,  1849.)  It  inveighed  against  the 
of  Con-  aggressions  of  the  north,  parficularly  its  evasion  of 
grcsa,  jj^g  fugitive  slave  law,  and  its  abolitionism,  "  We 
ask  not,"  v^rote  Calhoun,  "  as  the  north  alleges  we  do,  for 
the  extension  of  slavery.  That  would  make  a  disci'imiaa- 
tion  in  our  favor  as  unjust  and  unconstitutional  as  the  dis- 
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crimination  they  ask  against  us  in  tlieir  favor  .  .  . 
"What,  then,  we  do  insist  on  is,  not  to  evtend  fclaveiy,  bat 
that  we  shall  not  he  prohibited  from  immi^jrating  with  our 
property  iulo  the  territories  of  the  United  States  because 
■we  are  slaveholders."  John  M.  Berrien,  a  senator  from 
Georgia,  proposed  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  fhe  United 
States,  instead  of  one  to  the  south  alone  ,  but  the  original 
address  was  adopted,  (January  22.) 

Caiifor-  Soon  after  President  Taylor  entered  ofUce, (March, 
ntacqnstl- 1849,)  he  suggested,  or  adopted  the  suggestion  of 
others,  that  the  true  way  to  meet  the  issue  was,  for 
the  Californiaas  to  frame  a  slate  constitution  ;  and,  to  en- 
courage this,  a  special  agent  was  despatched  from  Wash- 
ingtoo,  (April.)  A  convention  was  held  in  California, 
(October,)  and  a  constitution  framed,  prohibiting  slavery. 
The  president  communicated  it  to  Congress,  according  to 
the  usual  form,  (February,  1850.)  Why  California  took 
precedence  in  these  movements,  aud  why  the  interest  in 
her  course  was  much  greater  than  that  fell  for  New  Mex- 
ico, or  any  other  part  of  the  national  territory,  was  plain 
enough.  In  the  very  same  montli  that  California  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States,  gold  was  found  on  a  branch  of 
the  Sacramento.  The  whole  country  was  excited.  Emi- 
gration to  the  gold  fields,  speculation  in  their  products,  or 
in  the  supplies  which  their  workers  required,  building  up 
San  Francisco  and  other  cities,  became  the  great  business 
enterprises  of  the  time.  Sueh  a  region  —  so  rich,  so  al- 
ti-aclive,  and  bidding  fair  to  be  so  powerful  —  was  a  prize 
beyond  any  for  which  the  free  and  the  slave  states  had 
heretofore  contended, 
■  ■  ciay'e  Before  fhe  California  constitution  was  sent  in, 
rcsoin-  Henry  Clay  had  presented  some  resolutions  in  the 
Senate,  (January.)  They  proposed  the  admission 
of  California  as  a  free  state,  and  the  prohibitiou  of  the 
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slave  trade  iu  tlie  District  of  Columbia,  as  couoessions  to 
freedom,  while  tbe  otlier  side  was  to  gaiu  the  organization 
of  the  territories  without  reslriciion  coQcernicg  slavery,  the 
coiitinuauce  of  slavery  in  the  Distriet,  and  the  euforcement 
of  the  fugitive  slave  law.  Upon  these  a  long  debate  en- 
ened.  Webster  supported  tbem,  (bicfly  on  tbe  ground 
that  slavery  was  already  excluded  from  the  territories  by 
"  tlie  law  of  nature,  of  physical  geogiapiiy."  William 
H.  Seward,  senator  from  New  Toik,  opposed  tbe  resolu- 
tions, because  their  principles  « ere  repuduited,  as  be  said, 
by  "  the  law  of  nature  written  on  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  freemen." 

Compro-  Tbe  Senate  appointed  a  committee  of  thirteen, 
mise.  Clay  being  chairman,  by  wliom  the  substance  of 
his  resolutions  was  reported  iu  three  bills.  The  first  ad- 
mitted Califoi-nia  as  a  state,  organized  New  Mexico  and 
Utah  as  territories  without  any  provision  for  or  against 
slavery,  and  arranged  the  disputed  boundary  between  New 
Mexico  and  Texas  by  a  large  indemnity  to  tbe  latter.  Tbe 
second  provided  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves.  Tbe 
third  abolished  the  slave  trade  iu  the  District  of  Columbia, 
(May  8.) 

Its  adop-  -A^*  the  height  of  the  controversy  over  these  bills, 
tion.  President  Taylor  sickened  and  died,  (July  9.)  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  vice  president,  Millard  Fillmore,  wlio 
called  about  him  a  new  cabinet,  Webster  at  the  head,  and 
threw  the  whole  weigtit  of  tbe  administration  in  favor  of 
the  compromise.  It  was  at  first  rejectud.  But,  on  the 
substitution  of  separate  bills  for  each  of  the  measures  pro- 
posed, they  were  successively  adopted  by  both  houses. 
California  was  admitted  a  state ;  New  Mexico  and  Utah 
were  constituted  territories,  and  the  payment  of  ten  millions 
to  Texas,  in  consideration  of  tbe  boundary  and  other  ques- 
tions, was  voted;  al!  on  the  same  day,  (September  9.) 
34 
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Nine  days  itfler,  ihe  fugitive  slave  bill  became  a  law, 
(September  18  ;)  and  two  days  later  still,  the  slave  trade 
iQ  the  District  of  Columbia  was  suppressed,  (September  20.) 
_,    . .  The   main  feature  of  this  compromise  was  no 

Blare  compromise  at  all.  In  the  fugitive  slave  act,  free- 
•"^  dom  yielded  every  thing.      There  was  no  occasion 

for  a  new  law  about  fugitives  ;  only  one  thousand  slaves,  or 
one  thirtieth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  slave  population, 
escaped  during  this  very  year.  The  author  of  the  law  now 
passed  was  believed  to  have  drawn  it  in  terms  which  would 
render  its  execution  in)possible,paFtly  to  humiliate  the  north, 
partly  to  exasperate  the  sowih  by  iresh  instances  of  northern 
unfaithfulness  to  southern  claims.  The  constitution  waa 
explicit,  that  a  person  held  to  service  in  one  state,  escaping 
into  another,  should  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party 
to  whom  such  service  might  be  due  ;  but  it  was  equally  ex- 
plicit that  no  person  should  be  deprived  of  liberty  without 
due  process  of  law.  But  the  act  of  1850  provided  no  pro- 
cess except  the  hearing  of  the  claim,  without  admitting 
the  testitnouy  of  the  alleged  fugitive,  or  allowing  him  the 
benefit  of  a  jury.  Its  character  roused  the  free  states 
from  end  to  end.  Whether  for  slavery  or  for  freedom 
elsewhere,  they  were,  by  a  largo  majority,  for  freedom  on 
their  owu  soil ;  and  now  their  soil  was  no  longer  free  to 
those  who  could  be  claimed  as  fugitive  slaves.  Any 
body  could  be  claimed,  as  experience  soon  proved  ;  free 
men  and  free  women  coukl  be,  whites  could  be,  and  they 
could  be  carried  off  as  nlavea.  More  seizures  followed 
throughout  the  free  states  in  one  year  from  the  passage 
of  this  act  than  had  taken  place  in  all  the  sixty  years 

i.iist  of        One  of  ovtr  most  eminent  statesmen  has  said  that 

till;  com-  the   compromise   of  1850  was  a  proof  of  iufatua- 

'  tion.      It  was  wonderlul  that  the  north  should  sub- 
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mit  to  it ;  it  was  impossible  that  such  submission  should 
continue.  The  compromise  was  the  last  of  its  line.  Cal- 
houa  died  before  it  was  carried,  (March.)  Clay  and 
Webster  followed  the  next  year  but  one,  (1852.)  The 
leaders  perished,  and  tlieir  work  soon  perished  after  them. 
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Kansas. 

Ten  ''^^   *™   ysare   following  the   Compromise  of 

years'  1850  witnessed  greater  aggression  on  the  part  of 
Btrnge  e-  slavery,  and  greater  resistance  on  the  part  of  free- 
dom. It  was  a  struggle  of  which  the  aspect  varied  from 
year  to  year,  almost  from  day  to  day,  favorable  now  to  one 
side  and  now  to  the  other,  and  leaving  the  issue  iineertain 
except  to  those  who  believed  that  the  right  must  win  at 
last. 

Tempo-  At  first  the  Compromise  seemed  to  succeed. 
weTof"""  ^"S'*'^^  s'aves  were  arrested  and  re-enslaved, 
compro-  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  undisturbed, 
iniso.  The  new  territories  were  open  to  slaveholders  and 
their  human  possessions.  The  south,  it  ia  true,  complained 
that  her  interest  had  been  sacrificed,  particularly  ia  reo^rd 
to  California,  and  South  Carolina  held  a  convention  to 
consider  the  expediency  of  secession,  (1851.)  On  the 
other  hand,  the  northern  lovers  of  liberty  felt  themselves 
and  their  country  disgraced  by  the  concessions  that  had 
been  made,  and  would  have  unmade  them,  were  it  possi- 
ble, without  delay.  But  the  people  generally  accepted  the 
.situation,  and,  ia  the  election  of  1852,  gave  a  large  major- 
ity to  the  democratic  candidate,  Franklin  Pierce,  as 
pledged  to  the  execution  of  the  Compromise.  It  was,  at 
least,  a  temporary  success. 

(400) 
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Repeal  of  SioguWly  enough,  the  first  of  the  important 
the  measures  to  follow  it  was  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
(omnro  Compromise.  Uoder  the  leadership  of  Stephen  A. 
misi.  Douglas,  democratic  senator  from  Illinois,  Con- 
gress took  Tip  a  bill  organizing  the  territories  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  oq  "  tlie  principle  established  by  the  Com- 
promise of  1850,"  namely,  "  that  all  questions  relating  to 
sla^eiy  m  the  territories  and  in  the  new  states  to  be  formed 
therefrom,  are  to  he  left  to  the  decision  of  the  people  residing 
theiem,"  or,  as  it  was  also  styled,  "  the  priaciple  of  non- 
inlen  entioa  by  Congress  witb  slavery  in  the  slates  and 
ttrntori(.=."  To  give  this  principle  free  play,  Douglas 
thought  he  must  do  Bway  with  the  intervention  in  which 
Congress  had  formerly  indulged,  and  three  weelis  after  the 
proposal  of  his  hill,  he  proposed  an  amendment,  by  which 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  "  being  iuconsistcnt  with  non- 
intervention," was  "  declared  inoperative  and  void."  The 
bill,  as  amended,  passed  the  Senate,  (March,  1854,)  and 
the  House,  (May,)  and  thus  the  territory,  wiiich  had  been 
promised  to  freedom  in  return  for  giving  up  Missouri,  was 
laid  open  to  slavery. 

OBftaid  Foreign  territory  was  in  request  for  the  same 
insnl-  purpose.  Just  as  the  Kansas  cloud  rose  in  the 
west,  another  cloud  appeared  in  the  east.  By  direc- 
tion of  the  secretary  of  state,  Marcy,  the  United  States 
ministers  at  London,  Paris,  and  Madrid,  met  at  Ostend  to 
consult  about  the  acquisition  of  Cuba,  (October,  1854.) 
The  island  was  wanted  for  the  same  reason  that  Texas 
had  been  wanted,  and  that  Kansas  and  Nebraska  were 
then  -wanted,  by  our  slaveholders.  The  three  ministers 
united  in  a  despatch  to  their  principal,  urging  the  purchase 
of  Cuba  from  Spain,  and  declaring  that  if  Spain  should 
refuse  to  sell,  and  Cuba,  being  in  her  possession,  should 
"  seriously  endanger  our  internal  peace,  .  ,  ,  tlien,  by 
34* 
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every  law,  hiimaa  and  divino,  we  shall  be  justified  in 
wresting  it  from  Spain."  Tliis  manifeato,  as  it  was  called, 
received  no  rebuke  from  our  government.  But  the  repul>- 
lican  convention,  entering  upon  the  next  election  for  the 
presidency,  pronounced  it  a  "  highwayman's  plea,"  and 
"  in  every  respect  imwortliy  of  American  diplomacy." 
Iduiiisrra  Meanwhile  the  question  between  freedom  and 
tion  to  slavery  in  Kansas  and  Nebi-aska  was  passing  from 
the  hands  of  politicians  to  those  of  the  people.  Im- 
migration set  ia  stroQgly  towards  Kansas,  the  southern 
territory,  and  therefore  the  better  suited  for  occupation  by 
slaveholders.  One  column  entered  chiefly  from  the  neigh- 
boring Missouri,  calling  themselves  Sons  of  the  South,  but 
called  by  their  opponents  Border  Ruffians ;  their  object 
being  not  so  much  to  settle  in  the  territory  as  to  take  up 
all  the  best  land  and  control  the  elections  whenever  held. 
Where  they  strnck,  there  the  free-state  men,  or  abolition- 
ists, as  termed  by  their  adversaries,  determined  to  make  a 
stand.  This  column,  mostly  of  New  Englanders,  came 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  as  well  as  coutrolliog  Kansas, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  a  home  to  them  and  to  the  freemen 
comincT  after  them  As  they  had  a  long  way  to  travel,  and 
y  d  fh     1  ncounter  from  the  Missoorians,  in  ad- 

d  II    h        dinary  difficulty  of  making  distant  set- 

1  on,  with  headquarters  in  Boston,  waa 

f  d  ad!  ;  and  time  soon  showed  how  much 
b  d  as  d  .  It  was  a  grave  crisis,  not  only  for 
Kansas,  but  for  the  whole  country.  As  that  territory  east 
in  its  lot  with  freedom  or  slavery,  so,  it  seemed,  would 
Nebraska,  so  would  many  another  territory  as  yet  un- 
named. 

The   first  elections  went  against    the  free-state 

Elections. 

party.    Hundreds  crossed  tlie  border  from  Missouri, 
voted,  triumphed,  and  reci'ossed  it  to  tbeir  homes.     Law- 
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reaoe,  the  chief  settlement  of  the  New  Englanders,  had 
three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  legal  voters.  But  at  the 
election  for  members  of  the  territorial  legislature,  (March, 
1855,)  seven  hundred  and  eigbty-oae  votes  were  cast  for 
the  pro-slavery  candidates  by  a  party  of  Missouriaus  ai> 
riving  the  eveaing  before,  and  eacamping,  with  arras  and 
cannon,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Such  means  secured 
a  pro-slavery  legislature,  but  were  far  from  overthrowing 
the  free  party.  On  the  contrary,  the  governor  of  the  ter- 
ritory, Reeder,  though  appointed  at  Washington  in  the 
interest  of  slavery  rather  than  freedom,  sided  with  the 
settlers  against  the  borderers,  and  came  out  strongly  for 
making  Kansas  a  free  state.  A  constitution  to  that  pur- 
pose was  flamed  at  Topcka,  (October,  1S55,)  but«ithont 
any  immediile  hope  of  its  gomg  into  operation  A  few 
month^i  later,  (March,  1856,)  a  speual  committee  of  the 
House  of  Eepiesentatnes,  sent  to  m\ estigato  affairs  in 
Kansas,  repotted  that  tht  elections  had  been  cirried  by 
organized  m\asion,  the  legi^latuie  was  illegally  constituted, 
and  the  constitution  embodied  the  will  of  a  majority  of 
the  people  Whereupon  the  House  admitted  Kansas  as  a 
free  state  ;  but  the  feenate  did  not  agree. 

Left  to  themselves,  the  opposing  elements  in 
'Kaosas  broke  out  in  civil  war.  From  May  to 
September,  (1856,)  the  conflict  continued,  irregular  and 
feeble,  yet  passionate  and  destructive.  Lawrence  was 
attacked  by  a  force  of  Missourians,  South  Carolinians,  and 
Georgians ;  its  printing  offices  were  sacked,  and  its  free- 
state  hotel  was  fired,  (Maj  21.)  Other  town*  and  tillages 
were  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  a  few  skirmishes 
took  place.  It  was  Dot  the  extent  of  the  struggle,  but  its 
mere  existence,  that  alarmed  the  country,  blavery  was 
exciting  civil  war,  and  not  in  Kansas  alone. 
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Charles  Sumner,  of  MassachusettB,  was  elected 
as  a  free-soiler  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1851. 
Fcom  the  day  he  took  his  scat,  iie  contended,  some- 
times single-handed,  sometimes  with  a  few  adher- 
in  behalf  of  the  principles  which    now,  more  than 
needed  all  ihe  championship  they  could  command. 
.s  the  war  in  Kansas  was  breaking  out,  he  delivered 
ch  which  he  entitled  "  The  Crime  against  Kansas," 
.th  pitiless  severity,  the  slave- 
s,  (May  19,  20.)     Two  days 


in  whicli  he  arraigned,  i 
i  party  and  its  aupport( 


M     b  1 


Th 


Al  p     y  d  d  at  the  eleUion  of  Ibo-  was 

to  throw  157,000  votes,  without  carrying  a  single  state, 
against  the  Compromise  of  1850.  Its  successor,  the  re- 
publican party,  strong  in  accessions  from  the  broken  whigs, 
stronger  still  in  the  reaction  against  Kansas  and  Ostend, 
numbered  1,350,000  voters,  and  carried  eleven  states. 
But  the  democrats  were  still  ia  the  majority,  aod  elected 
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James  Buchanan,  the  same  who,  as  minister  to  London, 
had  taken  part  in  the  Ostend  circular, 
Dred  ^"°°   "'^^^^  ^'^   entrance   upon  office,   (March, 

Kcott  1857,)  an  opinion,  which  had  been  reached  tlie  year 
*""*'  before,  but  reserved,  probably  for  political  reasoas, 
was  pronounced  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  l!ie  United  States  ; 
two  judges,  McLean  and  Curtis,  dissenling.  Dred  Scott, 
a  slave,  carried  by  his  master  from  Missouri  to  Illinois 
and  Minnesota,  married  on  free  soil,  had  one  child  born 
there,  and  was  laten  back  to  slave  soil,  wilh  wife  and 
child.  After  some  lime  he  sued  for  his  liberty  and  theirs. 
The  state  Circuit  Court  of  Missouri  gave  sentence  in  his 
favor ;  but  appeals  were  taken  to  the  state  Supreme  and 
United  States  Circuit  Courts,  both  of  which  decided  against 
him ;  and  his  case  was  then  carried  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  at  Washington.  There  the  court 
decided  ihat  it  had  no  jurisdiction,  because  no  slave,  or 
descendant  of  a  slave,  could  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  therefore  sue  at  its  tribunals.  But  though 
■without  jurisdiction,  the  court  proceeded  with  an  opinion, 
that  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  unconstitutional,  and 
consequently,  that  a  slave  did  not  cease  to  be  one  by  being 
carried  to  territory  where  the  Compromise  prohibited 
slavery.  This  opinion  committed  the  judiciary  to  the  same 
course  to  which  the  executive  and  legislature,  with  occa- 
sional exceptions  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  were 
already  pledged  against  freedom. 

But  while  the  general  government  became  pro- 
liberty  slavery,  many  of  the  state  governments  were  be- 
'°'^'  coming  anti-slavery.  Public  sentiment  throughout 
the  free  states  was  deeply  moved  by  the  Kansas  struggle, 
and  it  was  not  calmed  when  the  president  took  part  wilh 
the  borderers  against  the  settlers,  and  endeavored  to  enforce 
a,  slave-state  constitution.     But  public  sentiment  had  been 
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still  more  deeply  moved  by  events  in  the  free  states  them- 
selves, under  the  very  eyes  of  their  people,  whenever  the 
fugitive  slave  law  was  put  into  execution  ;  and  thia  they 
deleriniued  to  resist.  Every  state  in  New  England,  and 
some  of  the  Western  States,  from  1850  onwards,  passed  acta 
which  were  known  as  Personal  Liberty  laws,  and  by  which, 
generally,  the  state  officers  were  forbidden  to  aid  in  the 
arrest  or  imprisonment  of  a  fugitive  slave. 
Commer-  Another  shadow  crossed  the  country  in  the  com- 
cIhI  merciai  crisis  of  1857.  Like  that  of  twenty  yeara 
"""  ^'  before,  it  was  the  result  of  speculation  carried  be- 
yond all  bounds  of  prudence,  not  to  say  honesty.  Specie 
payments  were  again  suspended,  and  all  material  int 


The  territory  of  Utah,  organized  under  the  Com- 
promise of  1850,  had  been  occupied  ouly  by  Mor- 
mon settlers.  On  the  appointment  of  a  governor,  and  other 
territorial  officers, (1857,)  the  Mormons  refused  obedience, 
but  yielded  on  the  approach  of  a  large  body  of  troops, 
(18  8) 

Meanwhile  the  gulf  between  freedom  and  slavery 
g  wa    growing  greater.     At  a  commercial  convention 

*"  f    laveholding  states,  in  Montgomery,  Alabama, 

(M  y,  1858,)  nothing  excited  more  interest  than  the 
report  of  a  committee  in  favor  of  re-opening  the  African  slave 
trade.  The  south  needed  more  slaveholders  ;  to  have  them 
she  must  have  more  slaves.  She  was  losing  Kansas  and 
the  national  territories  because  she  could  not  occupy  them  ; 
her  slave  popuiatioQ  being  needed  at  home,  there  was 
none  to  spare  for  emigration.  It  did  not  suit  slave- 
holders to  lower  the  value  of  their  property  in  slaves  by 
importation,  and  the  majority  voted  to  lay  the  report  on 
the  table. 
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Unco!n>s  Almost  at  the  same  time,  (June,)  a  speech  was 
"■"*  ,  made  at  SprJDgfield,  Illinois,  by  Abraham  Lincoln, 
preciic-  as  the  republican  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  United 
"""*■  States  Senate.  His  position  was  the  more  strik- 
ing because  his  competitor,  Douglas,  was  identified  with 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  its  biiter  con- 
sequences. "  I  believe,"  said  Lincoln,  at  the  outset,  "  this 
governoient  canoot  permanently  endure  half  slave  aod  half 
free."  His  li-ieucis  entreated  him  to  suppress  the  predictioo, 
but  he  would  not,  and  in  after  years  declared  that  it  was 
one  of  his  wisest  actions.  A  few  mouths  later,  (October,) 
Mr.  Seward  made  another  prediction,  at  Rochester,  K.  Y. 
"  It  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  opposing  and  en- 
during forces,  and  it  means  that  the  United  States  must 
and  will,  sooner  or  later,  become  either  entirely  a  slave- 
holding  nation  or  entirely  a  free-labor  nation." 

Early  in  the  same  year,  one  of  the  Kansas  free- 
Brown's  state  leaders,  John  Brown,  told  his  friends  in  New 
'™^''  England  (hat  he  had  been  intending  for  twenty 
years  to  make  a  descent  among  slaveholders  for  the  pur- 
pose of  liberating  their  slaves.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
(December,  1858,)  he  made  his  first  attempt  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Missouri,  aad,  as  he  said,  "  without  the  snapping 
of  a  gun  on  either  side,"  took  eleven  slaves,  whom  he  con- 
ducted to  Canada.  Although  Ihia  act  was  disapproved  even 
by  his  neighbors  in  Kansas,  who  had  suffered  so  much 
from  Missouri  slaveholders,  Browu  was  encouraged  to  re- 
peat it  in  another  quarter  and  on  a  larger  scale.  "Twenty 
men  in  the  Alleghanies,"  he  had  stated,  "  could  breok 
slavery  in  pieces  in  two  years  ;"  and  he  now  had  twenty- 
oue,  whom  he  led  towards  the  Alleghanies,  seizing  Harper's 
Ferry  and  its  arsenal  on  the  way,  (October  16,  1859.) 
"  I  never,"  he  said  afterwards,  "  did  intend  murder,  or 
treason,  or  the  destruction  of  property,  or  to  exeite  slaves  to 
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rebellion  or  to  make  ioaurrection,"  Ilis  design,  he  insisted, 
was  "  to  free  the  slaves."  lie  held  the  arsenal  for  thirty- 
three  hours,  when,  almost  all  his  followers  beiog  killed, 
wounded,  or  scattered,  and  the  troops.  United  States  ma- 
rines, and  Virginia  militia,  gathering  in  overwhelming  force, 
he  surrendered.  He  was  imprisoned,  tried,  and  executed, 
(December.)  A  few  years  before,  and  such  an  act  as  his 
would  Lave  been  all  but  universally  condemned.  Now, 
through  the  free  states,  it  was,  to  a  great  degree,  excused, 
and  to  some  degree  aduiired. 

New  The  nation  made  a  fresh  purchase  of  territory 

Btates.  in  1853,  whea  the  Mesilla  Valley,  or  southern  Ari- 
zona, containing  about  thirty  thousand  square  miles,  was 
bought  of  Mexico  for  ten  million  dollars.  Minnesota  was 
admitted  a  state  in  1858,  Oregon  in  1869,  and  Kansas,  with- 
out a  slave,  in  January,  1861,  But  before  the  admission  of 
Kansas  to  the  Uuion,  the  Unioa  had  been  broken. 
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linooin  Abraham  Lincolk  was  nominated  by  the  repub- 
eicoted  lican  party,  and,  after  a  most  stirring  canvass,  was 
'  elected,  over  three  competitors,  to  the  presidency, 
(November  6,  1860.)  His  election  signified  the  restora- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  of  the  goverament  to  the  side 
of  freedom. 

As  such,  it  roused  the  other  side  to  desperate 
Carotins  action.  Tlie  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  meet- 
E"''"^"  ing,  the  day  before  the  election,  to  cast  the  electoral 
vote  of  that  state,  received  a  message  from  the  gov- 
ernor recommending  the  immediate  call  of  a  convenlion 
to  adopt  the  only  alternative  ■within  reach,  and  'take  the 
state  out  of  the  Union.  Speeches  in  aTid  out  of  the  legis- 
lature expressed  the  same  opinion,  and  when  the  news  of 
Lincoln's  election  arrived,  (November  7,)  it  was  hailed 
with  rejoicing,  as  opening  the  way  to  secession,  not  only  in 
South  Carolina,  but  in  all  other  southern  states.  Five  days 
later,  (November  12,)  tlie  legislature  called  a  convention 
to  meet  in  the  middle  of  December, 

Warn  '^''^  legislature  of  Georgia  assembled  the  day 

ii.g  in  but  one  after  the  election,  (November  8.)  Many  of 
^"'^  '  its  members  were  impatient  to  follow  the  lead  of 
South  Carolina  ;  but  others  hesitated,  some  refused.  The 
majority  were  able  to  carry  a  bill  appropriating  a  million 
to  arm  the  stale,  (November  13,)  aud  tvory thing  appeared  to 
35  (409) 
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be  in  train  for  secession.  At  this  point,  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  who  had  long  represented  Georgia  in  Congress, 
came  before  the  legislature  to  warn  them  against  proceed- 
ing farther,  "  In  my  judgment,"  he  said,  "  the  election 
of  no  man,  constitutiouaily  chosen  to  the  presidency,  is 
sufficient  cause  for  any  state  to  separate  from  the  Union. 
.  .  .  The  president  can  do  nothing  unless  he  is  backed 
by  power  in  Congress.  The  House  of  Representatives  is 
largely  in  the  majority  against  Mr.  Lincoln.  In  the  Senate 
he  will  also  be  powerless.  .  .  .  Why,  then,  I  say, ' 
should  we  disrupt  the  bonds  of  this  Union  when  his  hands 
are  tied?  .  .  .  Lot  the  fanatics  of  the  north  break  the 
CoastitutioQ  if  such  is  their  fell  purpose  ;  .  .  .  but  let 
not  the  south,  let  not  us,  be  the  ones  to  commit  the  aggres- 
sion." Tet,  against  liis  own  warning,  and  as  if  to  render 
it  ineffectual,  Mr.  Stephens  proposed  a  convention,  and 
four  days  after  (November  18)  a  bill  calling  such  a  body 
was  passed. 

Tresi-  Other  states  were  doing,  or  preparing  to  do,  llke- 

dPHt's  wise,  and  the  whole  country  was  Pouscious  of  peril 
'"""^°"  clof-e  at  hand,  when  Congres'.  met,  and  received 
the  auuual  message  of  the  president,  (December  8.)  Few, 
if  any,  could  have  expected  help  from  it ;  few,  therefore, 
were  disappointed.  Mr,  Buchanan  argued  that  the  elec- 
tion which  liad  just  occurred  was  no  sufficient  cause  for 
the  movements  in  South  Carolina  and  elsewhere.  But 
they  might  be  regarded  a'^  justified  by  the  personal  liber- 
ty laws,  and  could  certainly  be  aci;ounted  for  by  the  agi- 
tation agaiufet  slavery  in  whicii  many  of  the  people  had 
long  allowed  tiieniseh  es  to  share.  As  for  the  means  to 
meet  the  existing  danger,  the  president  thought  tliat  Con- 
gress had  no  power  to  coerce  a  Btate,  that  is,  to  present  its 
or  compel  its  return  to  the  Union.  But  Con- 
ild  adopt  some  amendments  of  the  Constitution, 
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and  recommend  their  adoption  by  the  states,  securing 
slavery,  not  only  in  the  slave  states,  but  in  the  territories, 
and,  so  far  as  fugitives  were  concerned,  in  the  free  states 
themselves.  But  the  message  fell  dead  as  soon  as  de- 
livered, 

Critten  Congress  plunged  iato  the  conflict.  The  southern 
flen  pom- members  spoke  with  pride  of  what  their  eoDStitu- 
•^""^  ent^  n  ere  doiug,  an  1  the  more  reckless  their  course, 
the  nobler  it  seemed  On  the  othei  hiud,  the  noithera 
members  lalteied  ,  what  their  constituents  weie  doing  was 
uncertain,  whil  tiiey  might  do  was  more  uncerfain  still, 
and  every  thing  on  their  side  (ontmued  in  suspenst 
After  a  fortnight  of  wrangling,  ajoint  resolution  was  laid 
biforc  the  iSenite  by  John  J  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky 
ThiS  propofbd  lo  amend  the  Constitution,  in  order  to  le- 
store  the  hne  of  30°  80  between  the  free  and  the  'flave 
status  and  lo  extend  it  to  the  Pacific  shore,  and  fuither,  to 
secure  the  execution  of  the  fugitiie  slue  Im,  and  to  pro 
vide,  that  when  it  could  not  be  executed,  the  value  of  the 
fugiiive  should  be  paid  to  the  claimant  from  the  United 
States  treasury.  This  was  called  a  compromise, 
g  On  the  same   day  that  Crittenden   brought  for- 

ofSoutii  ward  bis  resolution,  (December  17,)  the  conven- 
Carolina,  jj^j^  of  South  Carolina  assembled.  Southerners 
from  almost  every  state,  commissioners  from  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  came  to  urge  haste  ;  only  an  address  from  fifty- 
two  members  of  the  Georgia  legislature  urged  delay,  and 
this  address  was  not  made  public.  No  one  doubted  the 
result.  "  Tlie  secession  of  South  Carolina,"  as  a  member 
of  the  convention  said,  "  is  not  au  event  of  a  day.  It  is 
not  any  thing  produced  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  or  by 
the  Bon-execution  of  the  fugitive  slave  law.  It  has  beeu 
a  matter  which  has  beeu  gathering  head  for  thirty  years," 
Four  days  from  the   opening,  a  committee  reported,  and 
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the  convention  adopted,  withotit  a  dissenting  vote,  "  an 
ordinance  to  dissolve  tlie  Union  between  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  and  other  states  united  with  her  under  tJie  com- 
pact entitled  the  Constilutioa  of  the  United  States  of 
America."  In  tie  evening  of  the  same  day  the  i»overnor 
and  legislature  being  invited  to  witnes    tl  y    h 

ordinance  was  signed   by  every  delega  1  tl       p 

claimed  by  the  president  of  the  conve  fa    d    1       1 

that  "  the  State  of  South  Carolina  is  n  d  h        f    th 

a  free  and  independent  commonwealth        (_       t  It 

tion  never  sat  upon  southern  lips  than  at  tl     n    m  h 

South  Carolina  threw  herself  into  the  aby       f  n 

and  called  it  independence. 

Anderson     "^^^  same  spirit  prevailed  th        1      t  tl  th 

Bt  Fort    It  suffered  no  check  from  Wa  1  h        th 

Sumter,   uaiional  authorities  made  Joss  ad     b        h  n 

of  a  state  than  they  had  been  n  ont  to  make  about  the  adnais- 
sioD  of  one.  In  many  of  the  public  offites,  and  thi  oughout 
the  capital,  more  was  said  for  South  C  aiolina  thin  ij^nmst 
her  attempt  to  destroy  the  Union  Only  m  one  spot  w  here 
the  government  was  represented  and  that  the  neirtsf  to 
the  scene  of  insurrection,  was  the  Kill  of  the  insui gents 
opposed.  Major  Eobert  Anderson  had  been  for  two 
months  in  command  of  a  garn>>on  numbi,Ting  little  more 
than  eighty  men,  including  a  bind  at  loit  Moultne,  not 
quite  four  miles  from  Charleston.  After  the  calling  of  the 
convcHtion,  he  aslted  the  war  department  to  occupy  Castle 
Pinckney,  close  by  Charleston,  and  Fort  Sumter,  on  an 
island  in  the  harbor,  three  miles  and  a  half  from  the  city. 
General  Scott,  the  head  of  the  army,  advised  compliance  ; 
but  the  majoi-ity  of  the  cabinet  refused,  and  the  secretary 
of  state,  Lewis  Cass,  resigned  in  indignation.  After  the 
recession  ordinance,  Anderson  wrote,  suggesting  Fort 
Sumter  as  a  stronger  position  than  that  he  held  at  Fort 
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Moultrie,  and,  receiving  no  reply  from  Wasliiiigtoa,  took 
the  respon'iibilit^ ,  and  ino\edhia  garrison,  with  tlie  women 
and  children  belca^ing  to  them,  to  Fort  Sumter,  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  after  Christmas  '  lie  has  opened 
■war,"  said  one  of  the  Chaileston  journals  "  His  holding 
Fort  Sumter  is  an  invasion  of  South  Cirolina,"  said  an- 
other The  new  commonwealth  oideied  the  olher  forts 
to  be  occupied  the  arsenal,  post  office,  custom-house,  and 
revenue  cutter  m  short  every  lemainmg  possession,  to  be 
seized  This  relieved  the  pie^ident  ia  lie  said,  from  the 
necessity  he  at  fiist  thought  himself  under  of  ordering 
Anderson  out  of  bunitcr,  and  on  his  leiusing  to  give  such 
an  order,  the  aecretaiy  of  war,  a  Vugmian,  resigned, 
and  a  patriotic  Kenfuckian  Josejh  Holt,  was  appointed, 
fiom  whom  Anderson  icceived  i  dei^patch  approving  his 
aet  as  "eiery  way  admirable,  alike  for  its  humanity 
and  patriotism,  as  foi  its  soldiership  (December  31.) 
A  week  later  a  resolution  of  similar  tone  was  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  Major  Anderson  had  taken 
the  first  step  towiids  preserving  the  Uoioa 
star  of  Under  the  inspiration  of  what  he  had  done,  the 
the  gov  eminent  def  ermined  upon  sen  ling  him  reenforce- 
""  ments  ind  in  order  to  avoid  publicity,  they  were 
embarked  at  New  Yoik,  upon  a  pissenger  steamer,  the 
Stai  of  the  West  On  its  ariival  otT  Charleston  harbor. 
It  ttiLd  to  pass  the  bar  with  thi,  soldieis  under  hatches ; 
but  its  mission  had  been  betrajed,  and  though  it  bore  the 
TJnited  Slates  flag,  Arenas  opened  frcm  Fort  Moultrie 
and  Morns  IsUnd,  as  well  as  fiom  an  armed  vessel.  An- 
derson being  under  ordi.ts  not  to  fiie  unless  attacked, 
could  not  interfere,  aad  the  Stir  of  the  West,  being  unable 
to  leturn  fire  oi  to  piss  the  batteries,  put  back  to  sea, 
(Jauuaiy  0,  1861  ) 
35* 
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cesBioQ  ^"^  '^^  selfsame  day,  Mississippi  seceded,  fol- 
or other  lowed  in  the  course  of  the  same  month  by  Florida, 
BtatEB.  j^ialiama,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana,  and  on  the  first 
of  February  by  Texas.  None  of  the  conventions  in  these 
states  were  unanimous  in  favor  of  secession,  and  that  in 
Alabama  threw  a  vote  of  thirty-nine  out  of  one  liundred 
against  it.  The  secession  of  Texas  was  followed  by  the 
most  shameless  treachei'j,  even  of  those  treacherous  days. 
General  Twiggs,  next  in  rank  lo  General  Scoti,  and  in- 
trusted with  nearly  half  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
besides  posts  of  great  importance,  aud  stores  of  great  value, 
Burrendered  the  whole  to  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Texan  convention,  (February  18.)  Out  of  all  the  twenty- 
five  hundred  whom  Twiggs  betrayed,  not  one  common 
soldier  deserted  to  the  sccedera.  Many  officers  were  faith- 
less, as  many  both  of  the  army  and  navy,  at  home  and 
abroad,  had  already  proved,  and  continued  to  prove. 

On  the  last  day  of  January,  when  six  states  had 
conyea-  left  the  Union,  and  a  seventh  was  just  leaving,  a 
*"""■  convention  assembled  at  Albany.  It  was  called 
as  a  democratic  state  convention,  but  other  parties,  past 
or  present,  were  represented  in  it.  "  We  meet  here,"  said 
the  president,  Judge  Parker,  "  as  conservative  men.  ,  .  . 
The  people  of  this  state,"  he  continued,  "  demand  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  questions  that  have  led  to  dis- 
union. They  have  a  right  to  insist  that  there  shall  be 
conciliation,  concession,  compromise."  "  We  are  advised," 
said  Governor  Seymour,  "  that  if  force  is  to  be  used,  it 
must  be  exerted  against  the  united  south.  .  ■  .  Let  us 
see  if  successful  coercion  by  the  north  is  less  revolutionary 
than  successful  secession  by  the  south."  Such  was  the 
sentiment  of  conservative  men  tliroughout  the  country. 
If  they  condemned  secession,  they  also  condemned  every 
e  by  which  it  could  be  resisted.     One  more  effort 
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of  pacification  wat  made  in  a  ppaee  pnutLTPnce,  leprp^ent- 
ing  Iwenty-oue  statea,  at  Washington.  Meeting  on  the 
4th  of  February,  and  continuing  unlil  the  27th,  the  con- 
ference debated  various  projects,  and  finally  determined 
upon  recommending  Congress  to  submit  to  the  .States 
au  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  substantially  the  same 
at  the  Crittenden  compromise. 

Confeaer-  -Another  body  met  on  the  4th  of  February,  at 
ato  gov  Montgomery,  Alabama.  Six  states,  fioon  seven, 
ernmeHt.  ^^^.^  represented  in  a  congress,  by  which  a  consti- 
tution was  framed,  and  an  executive  appointed,  Jefferson 
Djvis,  of  Mississippi,  being  elected  president^  and  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  vice  presulent,  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America.  The  acceptance  of  the  vice 
presidency  by  a  man  who  had  resisted  secession  less  than 
three  months  before,  shows  how  thoroughly  the  Union  feel- 
ing in  the  seceded  states  was  extinguished.  The  president 
had  been  a  secessionist  from  the  start.  As  he  how  trav- 
elled towards  Montgomery,  lie  spoke  again  and  again  to 
shouting  crowds  of  their  brilliant  prospects.  "  If  war 
must  come,"  he  said,  "  it  must  be  upon  northern,  and  not 
upon  southern  soil.  .  .  .  We  will  carry  war  where  it 
is  easy  to  advance,  where  food  foi'  the  sword  and  torch 
awaits  our  armies  in  the  densely  populated  cities."  But 
he  did  not  believe  the  north  would  ftglit,  while  he  was  sure 
that  all  the  slaveholding  states  wo-ild  join  the  Confederacy, 
and  ihat  their  independence  would  Iw  recognized  by  Eng- 
land and  France.  In  his  inaugural  address,  the  probabil- 
ity oi'  war  was  admitted.  "  Wo  have  entered  upon  a 
career  of  independence,  and  it  must  l>e  iufiexibly  pursued 
through  maiiy  years  of  controversy  with  our  late  associates 
of  tlie  Northern  States,"  Iq  the  momh  following,  when 
Vice  President  Stephens  returned  from  Montgomery,  he 
spoke  coneemiug  hia  government  to  a  grent  raeetiag  at 
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Savannah.  "  Its  foundations  are  laid,"  he  said  ;  "  its  cor- 
ner-stone rests  upon  the  great  truth  that  the  negro  is  not 
equal  to  the  wiiite  man  ;  that  slavery,  suhordination  to  the 
superior  race,  is  hia  natural  and  normal  condition.  This 
our  new  government  ia  the  tirst  in  the  history  of  ths 
world  based  upon  this  great  phy&ii-al,  philosophical,  and 
moral  truth.  .  .  .  May  we  not  look  with  confidence  to 
the  ultimate  universal  acknowledgment  of  the  truths  upon 
which  our  system  rests?  " 

Lincoln  While  the  president  of  the  Confederate  States 
on  the  journeyed  to  Montgomery,  the  president  elect  of 
""^^jj  the  United  States  waa  on  his  way  to  Washington, 
ton.  He  took  leave  of  his  neighbors  at  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois, ill  one  of  the  most  touching  speeches  ever  made, 
saying  that  he  was  assuming  a  burden  greater  tlian  had 
been  laid  upon  any  before  him  except  Washington,  and 
that  he  must  depend  upon  Divine  assistance.  As  he  trav- 
elled on,  he  spoke  sometimes  gayly,  but  oftener  gravely,  of 
the  situation,  insisting  that  "nobody  is  suffering  anything," 
and  that "  the  people  on  both  sides  must  keep  their  self-posses- 
aion."  As  he  raised  the  American  flag  over  Independence 
Hall,  in  Philadelphia,  on  Washington's  birthday,  he  said, 
"I  ha\e  olten  mquiicd  of  myself,  what  great  principle  or 
idea  it  was  that  kept  this  confederacy  so  long  together ; " 
he  was  illuding  to  the.  revolution  '  It  was  not  the  mere 
matter  of  the  separation  of  the  colonies  fi'om  the  mother 
laud,  but  that  ^lentiraent  lu  tbc  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence which  ga\e  libeity  not  alone  to  the  people  of  this 
countiy,  but  I  hope  to  the  world  for  all  future  time.  .  .  . 
II  this  country  cannot  be  sa^ed  without  giving  up  that 
pnnciple,  I  was  about  to  say  that  I  would  rather  be  assas- 
sraated  on  this  spot  than  surrendei  it  "  He  waa  aware  at 
th^t  moment  of  a  plot  to  assis&inite  him  as  he  passed 
through  EiUiinioic,  and  to  avoid  the  danger  lie  made  the 
rest  of  the  journey  to  Washington  by  night. 
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Inaoga-  His  inauguration  was  protected  by  an  unusually 
ration,  large  body  of  troops  against  the  violence  which 
was  believed  to  be  intended,  (March  i.)  The  moat  strik- 
ing passage  in  the  president's  address  was  the  following ; 
"  We  find  the  propositiou  that  in  legal  contemplation  the 
Union  is  perpetual,  confirmed  by  the  history  of  the  Uuion 
itself.  The  Union  is  much  older  than  ihe  Coustitutioo.  It 
was  formed,  in  fact,  by  1  he  Articles  of  Association  in  1774. 
It  was  matured  and  continued  in  the  Declaration  of  lode- 
pendence  in  1776.  It  was  further  matured,  and  the  faith 
of  all  the  then  thirteen  slates  expressly  plighted  and  en- 
gaged that  it  should  be  perpetual,  by  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation in  1777  ;  and  finally  in  1787,  one  of  the  declared 
objects  for  ordaining  and  establishing  the  Constitution  was 
to  form  a  more  perfect  union.  But  if  the  destruction  of 
the  Union,  by  oue  or  by  a  part  only  of  the  states,  be  law- 
fully possible,  the  Union  is  less  than  before,  ...  I 
therefore  consider  that  iu  view  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws,  the  Uuion  is  unbroken  ;  and  to  the  extent  of  my  abil- 
ity I  shall  take  care,  as  the  Constitution  itself  expressly 
enjoins  upon  me,  that  the  laws  of  the  Uuion  shall  be  faith- 
fully executed  in  all  the  states."  Ho  eonchided,  "  In  your 
hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and  not  in  mine, 
is  tlie  momentous  issue  of  civil  war.  The  government  will 
aot  assail  you.  .  .  .  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends. 
V,  e  must  not  be  enemiL= 

History  has  few  such  contr-ials  as  this  between 
the  el  ii-f  magistrate  <  f  the  United  States  and  the 
leadeis  ot  tie  seceded  states  In  all  their  positions  m 
their  views  ot  thtii  own  principles  and  of  the  principles 
which  they  must  combat  in  their  purposea  an  I  their  ex 
pectations,  there  is  something  of  the  same  difieience  as 
that  dmding  the  daj  and  tl  e  night  11  at  ich  a  man  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  lepieseuted.  the  Union,  and  stood  ready 
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to  live  or  die  for  it,  was  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  which 
God  has  bestowed  upon  this  nation. 

Attempt  -^  weclt  after  the  new  adminiatration  began,  two 
fitncgo-  men,  claiming  to  be  commissi  on  ei'3  from  the  gov- 
tiaiion.  pj.jjnient  of  tlie  Confederate  States,  informed  tlie 
eecretary  of  state,  Mr.  Seward,  that  ihey  were  instructed 
to  make  oyertures  for  the  opening  of  negotiations.  To 
their  letter  the  secretary  replied  in  a  memorandum,  the 
main  point  being  that  he  "  cannot  act  upon  the  assumption, 
or  in  any  way  admit,  that  the  so-called  Confederate  States 
tt  f  I  wtl       1    mdpl  1 
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in  season  to  relievo  the  garrison.  The  president  seems  to 
have  acquiesced,  but  only  for  a  time ;  giving  up  Fort 
Bumter,  as  he  afterwards  declared,  was  "  our  national  de- 
struction commenced."  He  sent  an  officer  directly  to 
Major  Anderson,  who  said  that  he  could  hold  out  till  the 
15th  of  April ;  and  on  receiving  this  assurance,  the  presi- 
dent determined  to  relieve  him.    A  few  days  later,  (April  4,) 
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a  written  order  was  given,  and  a  message  was  sent  to 
inform  the  governor  of  South  Carolina  that,  if  provisions 
were  suffered  to  reach  the  fort,  no  troops  v^ould  be  intro- 
duced. Several  vessels,  with  both  troops  and  provisions, 
ea.iledfrom  NewTork  andNorfolkwithin  the  nest  few  daya. 
They  arrived,  (April  11,  12,)  uncertain  whether  they  were 
bringing  peace  or  war,  and  found  war  before  them. 
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Fall  of  ■*■■'''■  ^'"^  "tlier  forts  and  possessions  of  the  United 
Fori  States  that  had  been  seized 'by  the  seceders,  were 
"™  ''  like  dust  in  their  mouths  while  Fort  Pickens,  near 
Pensacola,  under  Lieutenant  Slemmer,  and  Fort,  Sumter 
held  out  against  them.  The  news  that  an  attempt  would  be 
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tliemselves  from  utter  destruction  they  were  forced  to  throw- 
over  the  powder  which  had  been  taken  from  the  magazine, 
while  but  three  cartridges  were  left,  auii  ao  more  could  be 
made  on  account  of  the  fiery  shower  to  which  every  part 
of  the  fort  was  now  exposed.  The  vessels  eeut  to  relieve 
the  garrison  had  been  seen  off  Ibe  harbor  at  noon  on  iho 
first  day,  hut  they  could  brlug  ao  other  relief  than  the 
sense  of  their  being  covnparafivoly  neiir,  and  the  garrison 
fought  on.  At-half  past  one  in  (he  atVernoon  of  the  second 
day,  a  volunteer  flag  of  truce  appeared,  anci  various  mes- 
sages followed  between  Anderson  and  Beauregard.  The 
major  would  not  surrender,  but  wowld  evacuate;  that  is, 
he  would  leave  the  fort  with  company  and  private  prop- 
erty, and,  above  all,  the  flag,  which  he  must  have  tbe  priv- 
ilege of  saluting  when  it  was  lowered.  To  these  terms 
Beauregard  at  length  consented.  They  were  carried  into 
effect  the  following  day,  (April  14.)  Anileraon  saluted 
his  flag,  and  embarked  his  men  on  a  Charleston  steamer, 
by  which  they  were  taken  to  the  United  States  steamer 
Baltic,  off  the  harbor,  while  Te  Deums  were  sung  in  the 
Charleston  choirs,  and  sermons  of  victory  were  preached 
from  the  pulpits  ;  for  it  was  Sunday.  But  the  rejoicings 
of  the  Carolinians  had  bcgim  the  night  before,  when  their 
governor  bade  them  exult  that  the  flag  which  had  tri- 
umphed for  seventy  years  had  been  "  humbled  before  the 
glorious  little  State  of  South  Carolina,"  There  was  at 
least  one  reason  to  rejoice — that  the  bombardment  tad  not 
cost  a  human  life  on  either  side. 

A  ])Toclamation,  dated  April  15,  by  the  presi- 
^'"'■'"^'dent,  called  forth  the  militia  of  the  several  states 
to  the  number  of  75,000,  "  in  order  to  suppress  combina- 
tions "  in  the  seceded  states,  and  also  summoned  both 
houses  of  Congress  to  meet  on  the  4th  of  July.  The 
militia  instantly  obeyed.  First  to  reach  Watihington  were 
36 
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three  Pennsylvania  companies,  but  these  came  unarmed, 
(April  18  ;)  the  first  to  come  armed  were  the  Massachusetts 
sixth,  which  received  enthusiastic  greeting  along  the  route 
until  reachiug  Baltimore,  where  a  mob  opposed  their  mareh, 
and  lives  were  lost  in  forcing  a  passage  through  the  city. 
Massachusetts  blood,  first  to  be  shed  in  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence, was  the  first  to  be  shed  in  the  war  for  union, 
and  on  the  same  day  of  the  year,  April  19.  Other  regi- 
ments followed ;  but  the  way  through  Washington  was 
bloeted,  and  until  another  was  opened  by  the  Chesapeake 
and  from  Annapolis,  Washington  was  cut  off  fi-om  its  com- 
munications. Difficulty  and  danger  only  increased  the 
spirit  of  the  loyal  people.  While  the  militia  gathered,  and 
went  forward  to  the  capital,  other  men  subscribed,  labored, 
and  served  as  efficiently  as  if  under  arms.  Women  aided 
in  making  up  supplies,  and  children  brought  their  offerings. 
The  national  flag  was  raised  on  every  public,  and  almost 
every  private  building  ;  national  badges  were  every  where 
worn  ;  national  songs  were  every  where  sung.  Meetings 
were  held,  aad  if  speeches  could  Lave  saved  the  country, 
it  was  safe.  All  spoke  alike ;  the  conservative  and  the 
radical  for  once  used  the  same  language,  and  speakers  and 
listeners  united  in  one  universal  expression  of  fidelity  to 
the  Union.  This  was  the  uprising  of  the  north.  That  of 
the  south  was  the  same  in  fervor.  Derisive  laughter 
greeted  the  president's  proclamation  at  Montgomery.  De- 
fiance was  the  reply  to  it  from  every  point  in  the  seceded 
states,  and  almost  every  point  in  the  slaveholding  states 
which  had  not  seceded.  One  hundred  guns  were  fired  at 
Richmond  to  celebrate  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter.  A  few 
jlays  later,  and  the  Virginia  convention,  which  had  been 
in  session  two  months,  resolved  tliat  an  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion should  be  submitted  to  popular  vote.  But  without 
waiting  for  the  vote,  the  secessionista  seized  the  national 
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arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  (he  national  navy-yard  at 
Norfolk,  and  placed  the  state  in  immediate  hostility  to 
the  Union,  It  was  considered  a  great  triiimph  that  Vir- 
ginia, with  ail  her  associations  and  resources,  should  en- 
ter the  Confederacy,  and  her  capital  become  the  capital  of 
the  new  government.  Nothing  now  remained  in  the  south 
under  the  flag  of  the  United  States  but  Fortress  Monroe 
in  Virginia  and  three  forts  in  Florida  —  Fort  I'ickens  near 
Pensacola,  Fort  Taylor  at  Key  West,  aod  Fort  Jefferson 
in  the  Tortugas.  These,  it  was  believed,  would  soon  fall, 
and  more  than  these.  Vice  President  Stephens,  as  he 
hastened  to  Richmond,  divulged  the  purpose  of  an  attack 
on  Washington,  and  the  confederate  secretary  of  war 
promised  that  the  confederate  flag  should  float  over  the 
dome  of  the  Capitol  before  the  first  of  May, 
More  ae-  The  secession  of  Virginia  was  followed,  after 
ees^ioQ.  gome  delay,  by  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  North 
Carolina,  (May.)  AH  of  them  had  been  out  of  the  Uniou 
in  spirit  long  before  they  left  it  in  the  letter.  Every  slave- 
holding  state  was  now  gone  but  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  and  the  last  two  of  these  were  in 
danger  of  going,  while  the  first  two  showed  little  resolntlou 
in  staying. 

EebeiiioD  Before  all  the  eleven  had  seceded,  —  in  fact  from 
orwHr.  the  moment  that  Are  opened  upon  Fort  Sumter, — 
a  question  arose  as  to  the  character  of  the  conflict.  If  the 
government  could  treat  it  purely  as  a  rebeiliou,  not  as  a 
war,  then  tlic  seceders  would  be  in  danger  of  being  regard- 
ed by  foreign  powers  as  rebels  without  the  rights  which 
international  law  accords  to  belligerents.  But  the  presi- 
dent.allowed  them  these  rights  without  intending  it,  when 
he  proclaimed  the  determination  of  the  government  to 
blockade  the  southern  porta,  (April  19,)  for  a  government 
is  considered  to  close  its  own  ports,  but  to  blockade  only 
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the  ports  of  auotlier  power  with  whom  it  is  at  war.  The 
proclamation  of  blockade  was  therefore  held  to  involve 
the  recognition  of  the  Confederate  States  as  belligerents  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  to  justify  other  nations 
in  making  (he  same  recognition.  Great  Bi-itain  was  the 
first  to  make  it.  Without  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  newly- 
appointed  American  minister,  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
though  he  was  known  to  be  on  his  way  to  London,  the 
queen's  proclamation  of  neutrality  (May  13)  gave  the 
same  belli'^eTent  rights  to  the  disloyal  as  to  the  loyal  slates 
of  the  Union.  France  took  the  same  course,  (June  11.) 
Her  ruler,  Napoleon  III.,  was  soon  known  to  be  in  favor 
of  even  stronjjer  action,  and  to  press  upon  the  British  gov- 
ernment the  recognition  of  confederate  independence  ;  but 
to  this  length  Great  Britain  refused  to  go. 
Twope-  "^''^  ^^''  "^'"'^  opening  may  be  divided  into 
riodsof  two  periods;  tlie  first  from  April,  1861,  to  January, 
tbewHr.    jggg^  ^]^g^  j^^  ^^^^^  ^j.  ^^^  g,ryggig  ^.^  reached 

by  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  seceded  states  ; 
and  the  second  to  April,  1865.  We  can  here  observe  only 
the  saiient  movements  of  the  two. 

Lyon's  '^^^  "^^  marked  success  on  the  national  side 

defence  of  Was  gained  by  Captain  Nathaniel  Lyoa.  He  held 
■  the  United  States  arsenal  at  St.  Louis  with  a  gar- 
rison of  a  few  hundred  regulars,  and  on  receiving  author- 
ity from  the  president,  he  enlisted  several  thousand  volun- 
teers, chiefly  among  the  German  population,  who  were 
readier  than  the  native  citizens  to  defend  their  state  against 
secession.  The  governor  of  Missouri,  sympathizing  with 
the  native,  not  the  German  spirit,  ordered  the  state  militia  to 
"encamp  near  St.  Louis,  with  ill-coacealed  designs  against 
the  Union  troops.  On  bearing  that  guns  and  ammunition 
had  been  brought  to  the  slate  camp,  Lyon  drove  thilber  in 
disguise,  satisfied  himself  that  the  report  was  true,  and 
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returoed  to  lead  out  his  force  at  ODce  against  ihe  militia. 
They  yielded  to  his  superior  numbers,  aud  sarreDilered 
themselves,  their  munitions  and  tlieir  camp,  withoiit  a  shot 
in  resistance.  But  aa  Lyon  was  bringing  back  his  prison- 
ers, a  mob  from  St.  Louis  fired  upon  bis  men,  who  fired  in 
return,  and  but  for  his  orders  to  cease  firing,  many  would 
have  lost  their  lives.  Among  those  who  fell  was  an  officer, 
to  whose  widow  Lyon  said,  "  Since  my  boyhood  it  has  al- 
ways been  my  highest  wish  to  die  as  your  husband  has  ;  " 
and  the  words  were  fuel  to  the  patriotic  flame  he  had  al- 
ready kindled.  The  effect  of  Lyon's  mastery  over  the 
Missouri  secessionists  was  heightened  by  ihe  associations 
of  Ihe  day,  for  it  was  the  anniversai-y  of  thai  on  which 
Etiian  Allen  and  his  comrades  mastered  Ticonderoga, 
May  10,  1775,  tlie  first  marked  success  of  the  revolution, 
Lyon  was  promoted  to  be  a  genera!,  and  coutiuued  to  de- 
lend  Missouri  against  secession,  until  liis  Hfe-loug  wish 
was  gratified,  and  he  fell  in  battle  at  Wilson's  Creek, 
(August.)  He  left  all  his  property  to  the  government 
which  he  bad  heroically  served. 

Westvir-  -'^'^""^  *<*  *'^®  secession  of  Virginia,  the  seceding 
giniafor  states  had  appeared  to  be  a  unit.  If  opposition 
theumon.  ^^  ^^.j^^j^  jj  ^^^^  broke  down  aud  vanished,  some- 
times because  the  Unionist  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
obey  Ilia  state,  but  more  frequently  because  he  was  out- 
numbered or  overborne.  But  a  large  portion  of  Virginia, 
embracing  the  western  counties,  where  soil  and  climate 
were  unfavorable  to  slave  labor,  refused  to  be  dragged  out 
of  the  Union,  Two  conventions  were  held  at  Wheeling, 
the  first  before  the  ordinance  of  secession  was  ratified,  the 
second  afterwards,  and  in  this  West  Virginia  was  declared 
independent  of  Virginia,  and  placed  under  a  provisional 
state  government,  (June.)  Meautime  the  Union  arms  bad 
been  successful   against   the   confederates,  who  vainly  eu- 
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monaui-es.  came  unexpeetedly  severe.  Volunteers  were  soon 
(May  3)  called  for,  to  serve  for  three  years,  instead  of  the 
three  months  required  of  (he  militia.  Large  numbers  of 
vessels  were  taken  up  for  transportation  and  blockade, 
while  plans  of  a  new  navy  were  rapidly  prepared.  Vast 
quantities  of  arms,  munitions,  clothing,  and  stores  were 
ordered,  and  demands  upon  the  national  resources  increased 
beyond  all  previous  experience.  Yet  greater  sacrifices 
were  thought  necessary,  and  the  government  laid  its  grasp 
upon  some  of  the  highest  rights  of  the  citizen.  In  all  the 
chief  cities  of  the  loyal  states,  at  one  and  the  same  mo- 
ment, the  telegraphic  messages  received  at  the  different 
offices  during  the  previous  year,  were  seized  by  United 
States  marshals,  (April  20,)  in  order  to  alarm,  if  not  ac- 
^  tnally  punish,  such  as  had  been  accomplices  in  secession. 
A  week  later  (April  27)  the  president  authorized  General 
Scott  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  habeas  corpus,  on  the 
juilitary  line  between  Philadelphia  and  Washington.     Un- 
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der  this  warrant,  the  officer  iu  command  of  Fort  McHeury, 
near  Baltimore,  refased  to  obey  a  writ  directing  him  to 
produce  the  person  of  a  Maryland  militia^man,  (May  14.) 
Still  more  resolute  was  tlie  action  of  General  Cadwallader, 
commanding  the  Maryland  department,  in  refusing  to 
obey  the  writ  of  the  chief  justice  of  the  United  States  in 
favor  of  John  Merrynian,  a  member  of  the  Maryland  legis- 
lature and  when  the  chief  justice  issued  a  second  writ, 
directing  the  United  States  marshal  to  arrest  the  general 
for  contempt  of  court,  the  marshal  was  not  allowed  to 
enter  Fort  McUeury,  (May  2.'*.)  These  were  the  first 
measures  in  a  course  which  many  of  the  most  loyal  men 
in  the  country  lamented.  The  constilutiou  provides  that 
habeas  corpus  may  be  suspended  in  case  of  rebellion,  but 
not  by  whom  it  may  be  suspended.  Whether  the  president 
possessed  the  power  of  suspension  was  questionable  ;  but 
he  continued  to  exercise  it,  and  Congress  ultimately  sus- 
tained him.  Another  measure  was  received  with  more 
general  approbation.  The  secretary  of  war  directed  Gen- 
eral Butier,  in  command  of  Fortress  Monroe,  to  refrain 
from  surrendering  to  alleged  masters  any  persons  who 
might  come  within  his  lines,  (May  30.)  This  was  in 
answer  to  advices  from  the  general  that  he  had  refused  to 
surrender  certain  fugitives  from  Hampton,  because  em- 
ployed, or  about  to  be  employed,  on  confederate  fortifica- 
tions. "  They  are  contraband  of  war,"  he  said,  at  another's 
suggestion;  "  set  them  at  work  within  our  lines,"  By  a  re- 
markable coincidence,  this  first  step  towards  emancipation 
was  taken  where  slaves  had  first  been  brought  to  our  shores. 
Congress  Congress  met  on  the  4th  of  July.  Twenty- 
»nd  tiie  three  states  were  represented  in  the  Senate,  twenty- 
flmt''a  two  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  prosi- 
mcsEaae.  dent's  message  recommended  "  the  legal  means  for 
making  this  contest  a  short  and  decisive  oaie  ...  at  least 
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four  hundred  thousandmenftDdfoQrhundredmillion dollars.'' 
It  stated,  "  Tbis  is  esseotially  a  people's  contest.  On  ihe 
side  of  the  Union,  it  is  a  struggle  for  maiuiaining  that  form 
aud  substance  of  government  whose  leading  object  is  to 
elevate  the  condition  of  men.  .  .  .  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  while  large  numbers  of  those  in  the  array  and  navy 
favored  with  offices  have  resigned,  not  one  common  soldier 
or  common  sailor  is  known  to  have  deserted  his  flag.  .  .  , 
Our  popular  government  has  often  been  called  an  experi- 
ment. Two  points  in  it  our  people  have  already  settled  — 
the  successful  establishing  and  the  successful  administer- 
ing of  it.  One  still  remains —  its  successftil  maintenance 
against  a  formidable  internal  attempt  to  overthrow  it.  .  ,  . 
And  having  thus  chosen  our  course,  without  guile  and 
with  pure  purpose,  let  us  renew  our  trust  in  God,  and  go 
forward  without  fear  and  with  manly  hearts."  Congress 
passed  one  bill  authorizing  a  loan  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
million  dollars,  another  calling  out  five  hundred  thousand 
voluQteers,  and  a  third  providing  that  slaveholders  forfeited 
all  claim  to  slaves  employed  in  aiding  insurrection  or  resist- 
ing laws  of  the  United  States.  The  things  to  be  done,  said 
a  member,  are  to  tax,  fight,  and  emancipate. 
BuiiEun.  '^^°^^  '^^'^  ^  """"'^  passed  before  the  troops 
■gathering  at  Washinjjton  were  sent  over  the  Poto- 
mac, (May  23.)  There  fortifications  were  thrown  up,  and 
preparations  for  further  marches  were  made.  Many  of 
the  loyal  people  became  very  impatient,  aud  clamored  for 
an  advance  against  Richmond,  now  the  capital  of  the  Con- 
federate States.  But  between  it  and  the  national  capital 
lay  the  principal  confederate  army,  drawn  from  Charleston 
and  other  quarters,  and  threatening  Washington  with  the 
fate  which  confederate  authorities  had  openly  predicted. 
At  length,  the  Union  army  being  forty  thousand  strong  at 
Washington,  with  eighteen  thousand  besides  not  far  from 
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Harper's  Ferry,  General  McDowell  received  orders  to  move 
at  the  head  of  about  tliirty  thousand  men,  {July  15.)    Gene- 
ral Beauregard  had  twenty-six  thousand  confederates  under 
his  commrnd  at  Manassas  Junction,  thirty  miles  south- 
« eit    of  Wa'^hiogton     and    General  Johnston    had   eight 
thousand  more  at  -^  mcle=ter      It  ^a*  McDowell's  object 
to  en^a  e  with  Eeaurenard    before  Johnston  could  jom 
him  and   be  therefore  marched  directly  ip  u  Manassas. 
An  engagement  was  broaght  oD  by  an  attempt  to  turn  the 
c  ulederate   right  at  Union   Mills  oa  E  ill  Run,  a  small 
Blreani  euiplymg  into  the  Potomac,  but  this  proved  unim- 
portant, (July  18.)    Three  days  later,  (July  21,)  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run  was  fought  on  either  side  of  Young's  Creek, 
which  flows  into  the  run.     The  Union  army  endeavored  to 
turn  the  confederate  left,  and   at  first  succeeded,   about 
noon       "They're  beating  us  hack,"  said  the  confederate 
General  Bee.     "We'll  give  them  tho  bayonet,"  replied 
Jackson,  as  he  held  a  ridge   towards  which   the  Union 
troops  were  advancing.     "  Form,  form,"  cried  Bee  to  his 
disordered  line ;  "  there's  Jackson,  standing  like  a  stone 
wall."     Beauregard  hurried  reeuforcements  to  the  same 
point,  and  thither,  at  half  past  three,  came  four  thousand 
of  Johnston's  men  from  Winehester,  pouring  out  of  the 
railway  train  which  brought  them,  to  strike  the  Union  right, 
and  drive  it  back  in  terrible  disorder.     Eout  followed,  and 
then,  a^  the  masses  crossed  Bull  Run  on  the  retreat  towards 
CentreviUe    ^  panic  set  iii^  and  all  was  lost     A  small  force 
of  United  btates  legulars  prevented  the  confederate  cav- 
alry from  pursumg   and  the  wifcdeiate  infantry  were  too 
much  disorden,d   themselves   to   leave  the   iield      Tlieir 
loss  was  the  gieatgr      three  hundred  inA  seventy-eight 
kiUci  audfouiteco  Imndred    Uil  *■  gl  ty  nine  «Ounded    to 
fmr  bundled  and  ei^!it>  one  killed  in  1  one  thousand  ind 
eleven  wounded  on  the  Union  side      But  tlie  Union  %rmy 
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lost  a  Jai'ge  number  taken  prisoners,  aad  twenty-seven 
out  of  twenty-eight  canaon  which  bad  crossed  Eiili  Eiin ; 
in  fact,  lost  everything.  The  confederates  made  little  use 
of  their  victory,  except  to  boast  of  it.  "Our  troops," 
said  General  Johnston   "bel'eved  the  var  enl  d  and 

left  the  army  in  crowds  to  ret  to  tl  e  I  omes  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Un  on  troops  riUcl  Tier  lefeat 
was  ascribed  to  causes  o  er  vh  1  tl  cy  ha  ]  no  con  ol 
to  the  clamor  whii;h  lad  ollgpj  tl  em  to  novetho  h 
unprepared,  to  the  heat  dust  an  1  ex[  ui  t  on  of  tl  e  1  am 
taei  day  on  which  they  fought  an  1  al  ove  all  to  tl  e  m  s 
management  which  alio  ed  Jol  uston  to  eenfor  e  Leiure 
gard.  It  was  fortunat  IJ  at  s  ch  excuses  c  Id  be  n  a  le, 
or  the  spirit  of  the  people  might  have  sunk  under  the  blow! 
As  it  was,  tiiey  bore  up  against  it,  aad  learning  the  lesson 
taught,  addressed  themselves  more  seriously  to  the  war 
which  they  saw  before  them. 

Carolina  '^''^  blockade  of  the  southern  coast  proved  far 
ei!fc'^™r"'°'"^  efficient  than  could  have  been  hoped  or 
feared  Notw  ithstandmg  the  immense  extent  o\  er 
which  It  required  t(  be  mamtainc  1  not  many  i  essels  sue 
ceeded  m  runn  ng  it  Among  the  e  were  a  few  coramis 
Bioaed  as  privateers  one  of  ivhich  the  steamer  Sumter 
did  great  1  aioc  among  Lnited  States  merchantmen  To 
enf  rce  the  bl  cl  -tde  two  expeditions  military  and  nival 
were  sent  soutiward  one  in  August  reducing  Forla 
Claik  and  Hittorxs  at  IRtfeias  Inlet  the  other  m  Sep- 
tember leducm^  Forta  Beauregard  and  "Walker,  at  the 
entrance  of  P  rt  Royal  harbor  between  Charleston  and 
Savannah  Beaufort  was  occupied  and  T>bee  Island 
eomm  mdin,  the  moutUof  (he  ba^annah  River,  (December.) 
These  victories  were  bravely  won,  but  feebly  used. 
The  One  of  the  successful  blockade  runners  carried 

'™  ■     two  commissioners  from  tJie  confederate  govem- 
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meut.  Mason  of  Virginia,  and  Slidell  of  Louisiana,  the 
former  to  Great  Britaia,  the  latter  to  France.  At  Havana 
they  look  passage  in  the  British  mail  steamer  Trent,  and 
laa^e  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  when  the  ves- 
sel was  stopped  by  the  United  States  sloop  of  war  San 
Jacinto,  to  which  the  oonimissioners,  with  (heir  secretaries, 
were  transferred,  (Novemher  8,)  and  brought  to  the 
XTaited  States,  The  commander  of  the  San  Jacinto,  Cap- 
tain Wilkes,  had  acted  on  hia  own  responsibility  ;  but  he 
was  congratulated  by  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  thanked 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session,  (December,)  and  honored  by  almost  every  possi- 
ble form  of  public  and  private  gratitude.  But  the  president 
saw  what  must  follow.  "  We  must  stick,"  said  he,  on 
hearing  of  the  capture,  "  to  American  principles  eouce rain g 
the  rights  of  neutrals.  ...  If  Great  Britain  demands, 
we  must  give  up  the  traitois  "  Gieat  Bntain  demanded  it 
immediately,  in  a  despatch  to  Lord  Ljons,  miuisler  at 
Washington,  and  without  naitmg  a  reply  ordered  troops 
and  arms  to  Canadi,  ships  and  munitions  to  the  North 
American  and  West  India  squddrons  while  English  jour- 
nals stormed,  and  Fnghshnien  seemed  to  lose  their  reason. 
The  prince  consort  insisted  OQ  modeiation,  and  the  party 
led  by  Cobden  and  Bright  took  a  rational  position,  to 
which  more  and  moie  ot  their  countiymen  were  attracted 
as  the  first  flash  of  p'^ssion  passed  Meantime,  Mr.  Seward 
bad  written  to  Ml  Adams  that  as  Captain  Wilkes  had  not 
acted  under  instructions,  his  goiernmenf  was  free  to  re- 
ceive any  suggestion  from  the  British  government,  (No- 
vember 30.)  Not  quite  fonr  weeks  later,  Mr.  Seward 
eommunicafed  to  Lorl  Lyons  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr, 
Adams,  in  which  he  ari;ued  that  if  Ciptain  Wilkes  had 
brought  the  Trent  itself  into  port,  to  be  adjudged  a  prize 
or  liberated  by  a  court  of  idmiialty,  he  would  have  acted 
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in  accordance  with  British  principles  conceniing  neutrals ; 
but  that  not  having  done  this,  and  not  having  aoy  warrant 
ia  American  principles  to  interfere  with  a  neutral  as  he 
had,  his  prisoners  must  be  released  by  the  United  States. 
"We  are  asked,"  snj-a  the  secretary  of  state,  "to  do  fo 
the  British  nation  just  what  we  have  always  insisted  all 
nations  ought  to  do  unlo  us."  On  new  year's  day,  the 
confederate  commissioners  and  Ihcir  secretaries  wore  de- 
livered to  a  British  gunboat  at  Provincetown,  Mass.  The 
London  Times,  which  had  led  the  assault  on  Captain 
Wilkes  and  his  government,  now  said  that  England  would 
have  done  jtist  as  much  for  two  negroes.  Although  the 
commissioners  succeeded  in  rearliing  the  capitals  to  which 
they  had  been  accredited,  they  did  not  succeed  in  negotiat- 
ing with  either  government. 

Military  Immediately  after  Bull  Run,  General  McClellan 
prtpara-  was  called  from  Wet  Virginn  to  take  command 
ions.  ofihe  broken  troops  at  Washmgt  in  These  wtre 
reorganized  as  the  army  of  the  Potrimat,  an  1  very  lir^e- 
ly  increased  through  the  summer  and  autumn ,  but 
nothing  followed,  except  a  bloo  ly  repuKe  of  a  detachment 
at  Ball's  Bluff,  (October  21  )  Gencril  Scott  resigned, 
and  General  McClellan  succeeded  as  commander  in  thief, 
(November  1,)  but  was  reheied  in  httle  more  than  lour 
months.  His  successor,  appointed  the  following  summer, 
was  General  Halleck.  But  the  only  real  commander-in- 
chief  was  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  i^ho  took  chtrge  of  (he  war 
department  in  January,  18()2,  and  held  it  in  a  grasp  of  iron 
till  victory  was  won.  He  was  charged  by  many  of  the 
Union  generals  with  prejudice  and  wilfulness,  but  few 
doubted  Lis  capacity,  none  doubted  his  energy  or  his  loy- 
alty. Under  his  direction  the  recruiting  service  never 
flagged  ;  as  fast  as  (he  armies  were  reduced  by  disease  or 
battle,  they  were  filled  by  the  unwearying  devotion  of  the 
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Cam-  From  the  battle  of  Wilson's   Creelt,  in   which 

paigas  In  Lyon  fell,  a  succession  of  engagements  under  rap- 
le  wes ,  .^jy  iccreasiag  commanders  kept  the  balance  in 
Mis'souri  generally  inelineil  towards  the  Union  side.  The 
confederates  inarched  into  Kentucky,  and  fortified  various 
points  on  the  MissisMppi  River,  in  the  early  autumn,  and 
their  repulse  became  a  leading  object  with  the  government 
and  its  forces  m  the  west.  The  victory  of  Mill  Spring, 
gained  by  General  Thomas,  one  of  our  best  and  most  ser- 
viceable generals,  on  the  19th  of  January,  1862,  was  the 
first  in  the  series  of  actions  by  which  Kentucky,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Tennessee  were  recovered.  Fort  Heniy, 
on  the  Tennessee  River,  was  taken  by  the  Union  guuboats, 
(Februarys,)  andFoi'tDonelson,  with  twelve  thousand  men, 
by  the  army  under  General  Gi-aut,  after  very  hard  fighting 
for  two  days,  (February  16.)  Nashville  was  immediately  oc- 
cupied, while  the  confederate  posts  on  the  Mississippi  were, 
one  after  another, abandoned  or  surrendered,  (March,  April.) 
The  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  or  Shiloh,  near  the  south- 
ern border  of  Tennessee,  was  lost  the  first  day,  and  won  the 
second  day,  by  General  Grant,  much  aided  by  General 
Sherman  of  his  own  army,  and  reenforced  by  General 
Buell  at  the  head  of  another  army ;  but  though  very  de- 
structive, twenty  thousand  being  killed  or  wounded  on 
both  sides,  no  results  followed,  (April  7,  8.)  After  long 
delays  and  uuraerons  reenforcements,  the  army  advanced 
under  General  Halleck  as  far  as  Corinth,  Mississippi,  which 
the  confederates  bad  first  fortified  and  then  evacuated, 
(May.)  Meanwhile  operations  had  been  actirely  prose- 
cuted on  the  Mississippi,  and  after  several  important  suc- 
cesses, under  Commodore  Foote  and  General  Pope,  the 
Union  flotilla,  under  Captain  Davis,  routed  the  confederates 
near  Memphis,  and  took  possession  of  that  city,  (June  6.) 
This  freed  the  Mississippi  ns  far  soulh  us  Vickslmrg. 
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ReooverT     ^^  ^^^  ^'^^  ^""^^  '°  ^^^  Same    point  from  the 
of  New  month.     A  greater  naval  and  military  armament 

than  had  as  yet  been  equipped,  was  directed  to- 
wards New  Orleans.  It  appeared  almost  impracticable 
to  reach  the  city  ;  the  army,  under  General  Butler,  could 
not  march  thither  without  snpport  from  the  fleet,  and  the 
fleet,  under  Commodore  Farragut,  found  the  river  strongly 
defended  by  two  forts,  St.  Philip  and  Jackson,  with  a  fleet 
in  the  stream,  while  a  chain,  supported  upon  hulks,  was 
stretched  from  one  bank  to  the  otUer.  Tiie  chain  was 
broken,  but  the  forts  held  out  unshaken  by  a  bombardment 
of  several  days,  Farragut  ran  by  them  in  the  night, 
under  a  cannonade  which  hardly  any  couiniauder  be- 
fore iiim  would  have  braved,  escaped  the  fire-vessels  sent 
against  him,  vanquished  the  confederate  fleet,  and  on  the 
day  after  moved  his  squadron  abreast  of  New  Orleans, 
{April  25.)  The  forts  below  snrrendered,  (April  28,)  and 
the  city  was  occupied  by  the  Union  army,  (May  1.)  Gen- 
eral Butler  remained  in  New  Orleans,  while  Farragut 
ascended  the  Mississippi,  taking  Baton  Rouge  and  Natchez, 
and  running  the  Vicksburg  batteries  to  meet  the  Union 
fleet  above  thera,  then  running  them  again  on  his  return  to 
New  Orleans. 

Fort  Pu-  Batteries  being  planted  on  Tybee  Island  by  Cap- 
Jaski.  tain  Gillmore,  they  opened  upon  Fort  Pulaski,  and 
compelled  its  surrender  on  the  second  day,  (April  11.) 
Roanoke  higher  up  the  coast  the  forts  on  Roanoke  Island 
Newbem.fell  before  an  expedition  under  General  Bnrnside 
Md  Fort  g^ij  Commodore  Goldaborough,  (February  7,  8.) 

The  confederate  fleet  in  Albemarle  Sound  was  soon 
mastered,  (February  10.)  The  next  month,  (March  14,) 
Newbern  was  captured,  and  the  next,  (April  25,)  Fort 
Macon,  so  that  a  great  part  of  the  North  Carolina  coast 
was  recovered. 
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„   ^  When  Norfolk  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Vir- 

»nu  giuia  secessionists,  they  found,  among  other  very 

onitor.  ^j|]uj^]j[g  gpoii,^  (lie  steam  frigate  Merrimac,  sunk 
by  the  officers  of  the  navy-yaul,  but  easily  raised  and  con- 
verted into  an  iron-plated  ram  by  her  captors.  ITer  ap- 
pearance in  Hampton  Eoads,  where  Union  ships  of  war  and 
transports  were  always  lying,  had  long  been  feared,  when 
she  camp,  with  tive  smaller  vessels  in  her  train,  in  the 
afternoon  of  March  S.  At  half  past  three  she  struck 
the  sloop  of  war  Cumberland,  which  sank  discharging 
her  guns,  and  caiTying  down  her  sick,  wounded,  and 
killed.  At  half  past  four  she  compelled  the  surrender  of 
the  frigate  Congress,  already  attacked  by  her  consorts. 
She  then  turned  against  the  steam  frigate  Minnesota,  that 
had  run  aground,  but  without  immediately  attacking  this 
vesseL  The  Roanoke  and  St.  Lawrence  were  also  ground- 
ed. Enough  was  done  for  one  day,  and  the  Merrimac 
withdrew  towards  Norfolk,  lo  return  when  she  pleased, 
and  to  do,  as  it  seemed,  what  she  pleased.  Hampton 
Roads  lay  at  her  mercy,  and  beyond,  the  sea,  the  Potomac, 
Washiugtim,  Philadelphia,  New  Tork  or  Boston,  any 
harbor,  any  fleet,  any  shore  upou  which  she  might  de- 
scend. But  one  night  changed  everything  by  bringing  the 
Monitor  to  the  scene  of  action.  This  was  a  low  iron-clad, 
constructed  under  John  Ericsson's  direction  in  New  York, 
and  armed  with  heavy  guns  in  a  movable  turret,  which 
had  been  invented  twenty  years  before  by  Theodore  E. 
Timby.  These  are  names  and  facts  which  deserve  to  be 
remembered,  for  the  vessel  thus  fashioned  proved  the 
safety  of  the  Union  fleets  and  the  Union  shores.  Lieutenant 
Worden  commanded,  and  be  laid  his  tub,  as  it  appeared, 
full  in  the  path  of  the  huge  Merrimac,  as  she  came  to  com- 
plete her  work  of  devastation  on  the  morning  of  the  9th 
of  March.  The  action  was  decisive,  and  the  Monitor 
drove  her  antagonist  back  to  Norfolk.     On  the  abandon- 
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ment  of  that  place  by  the  confederates,  early  in  May,  they 
blew  up  the  Meiriinac.  The  MoDitor  foundered  at  sea  in 
Septeraher.  Her  brave  commander,  in  the  action  with 
the  Merrimac,  received  severe  injuries,  and  as  he  lay  help- 
less in  WaBhiiigton,  the  president  wept  over  him  with 
patJietic  gratitude. 

p    .  We  have  now  to   follow  the  Union  forces  to  de- 

lar  cam-  feat,  and  that  where  it  told  ihe  most  against  tlicm 
''  ^'  and  their  cause.  Tlio  army  of  tlie  Potomac,  under 
General  McClellan,  was  transported  to  the  peninsula  be- 
tween the  York  and  James  Rivers,  at  the  beginning  of 
April.  It  was  occupied  a  motifh  by  the  siege  of  York- 
town,  and  then  led  forward  in  such  a  way  as  to  expose 
a  part  of  it  to  great  peril  at  Williamsburg,  (May  5.) 
Most  of  its  fightiug  was  done  between  May  27,  at  Hanover 
Court  House,  and  July  1,  at  Malvern  Hill;  and  in  the 
course  of  these  five  weeks,  il  passed  from  one  extreme, 
where  its  advance  was  within  four  miles  of  Eichmond,  to 
the  other,  where  it  fought  only  to  save  itself  from  total 
destructiou  before  reaching  the  James  Eiver  in  retreat. 
Fair  Oaks,  (May  31,  June  1,)  Mechanics ville,  (.Tune  26.) 
Gaines'  Mill,  (June  27,)  While  Oak  Swamp,  (Judo  30,) 
—  these,  with  others  just  mentioned,  are  the  names  of  iis 
battles,  all  gallantly  delivered,  and  all  vainly,  so  far  aa 
related  to  the  purpose  of  the  campaign.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  brave  men,  as  brave  as  any  the  country  had, 
fell  by  disease  or  wounds ;  and  when  all  was  over,  Rieh- 
naond  looked  safer  than  Washington  The  general  tjirew 
the  blame  upon  the  government  for  not  reinforcing  him, 
and  ihe  government  bhmed  the  geneiil  the  army  and 
the  people  were  divided  in  opinion  Eut  the  campaign 
had  been  determined  in  lery  much  the  sime  manner, 
though  on  a  much  larger  scale  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run. 
The  confederate  general  known  as  Stonewall  Jackson 
entered  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  where  General  Banks  was 
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in  coraman<!,  drove  liitn  with  great  loas  out  of  the  valley,  . 
(May  23-26,)  then  beat  General  Fremont  at  Cross  Keys, 
(June  8,)  and  General  Shields  at  Port  llepublic,(Jiiiie9,)  — 
bolh  of  whom  had  been  sent  to  intercept  Lim,  —  and  having 
thus  alarmed  Washington  and  the  north,  he  prevented 
troops  from  being  forwarded  to  General  McClellan,  and 
bronght  his  force  to  swell  the  army  defending  Richmond, 
now  under  the  command  of  General  Lee  ;  wheo  Lee,  thus 
strengthened,  turned  on  the  Union  lines,  and  forced  their 
withdrawal  to  the  River  James. 

Northern  Lec  and  Jackson  proved  a  more  serious  combi- 
Vii^nia.  nation  than  had  as  yet  confronted  the  Unioa  gen- 
erals. The  forces  near  Washington  and  in  the  Shenandoah 
V^ley,  augmented  at  first  hy  troops  from  West  Virginia 
and  the  Carolina  coast,  and  afterwards  by  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  from  the  James  Eiver,  were  organized  as  the 
army  of  Virginia,  under  General  Pope,  and  directed 
towards  Richmond  from  the  north.  It  was  a  brief  and 
pitiful  movement,  beginning  with  the  defeat  of  General 
Banks  at  Cedar  Mounfain,  (August  9,)  and  ending  with 
the  defeat  of  General  Pope  at  Bull  Run,  (August  29,)  and 
Chantilly,  (August  31,)  from  which  he  sought  safety  within 
the  fortifications  of  Washington.  Again  had  Jackson's 
swift  marches  on  the  fiank  and  rear  of  our  army  resulted 
in  its  overthrow.  To  match  such  a  general  with  one  like 
Pope  was  like  matching  the  Mississippi  with  a  creek. 
Yet  Pope's  defeat  was  not  wholly  his  own  work ;  he 
suffered  from  military  jealousies  among  the  officers  who 
should  have  supported  him  for  the  sake  of  the  country. 
The  relics  of  the  summer  campaigos,  and  the  n^ 


Defence  - 

of  Mary-  regiments  hurrying  to  the  front,  were  gathered  a 
'^'"'"  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  intrusted  to  General 
McClellan.  He  was  soon  on  the  road  in  pursuit  of  Lee, 
■who,  flushed  with  repeated  victories,  crossed  the  Potomac, 
(September  3-6,)  and  called  upon  the  people  of  Maryland 
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to  throw  off  their  "  foreign  yoke,"  by  which  he  meant  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  Ready  as  individuals 
were,  the  great  body  of  Marylanders  had  no  mind  to  join 
the  confederates,  and  the  army  was  disappointed  in  the 
accessions  and  supplies  which  had  been  confidently  expect- 
ed. It  order  to  take  Hiirper's  Ferry,  Lee  ran  the  great 
risk  of  dividing  his  forces ;  hut  it  was  run  safely,  and 
Jackson,  after  taking  tiie  Ferry  and  twelve  thousand  men 
garrisoning  it,  (September  15,)  rejoined  his  commander. 
McClellan  won  tlie  battle  of  South  Mountain  on  the  14tb, 
and  might  have  turned  it  into  a  great  victory,  had  he  fol- 
lowed it  up  before  Jackson's  return.  But  he  did  not,  and 
accordingly  had  to  fight  both  Lee  and  Jackson  at  Antietam, 
on  the  17th,  where  they  suffered  sufficiently  to  decide  their 
retreat  to  Virginia.  This,  in  the  circumstances,  was  equiv- 
alent to  a  Union  victory,  and  the  relief  to  the  loyal  country 
was  immense,  though  there  was  great  disappointment  be- 
cause the  confederate  retreat  was  not  molested. 
J)  [  „  p  Just  before  this  advance  into  Maryland,  two 
of  Cincin- confederate  divisions  entered  Kentucky.  One  of 
"*  '  them,  tinder  General  E.  K.  Smith,  defeated  a  body 
of  Union  troops  at  Richmond,  (August  30),  and  marched 
towards  Cincinnati,     (j  n    al  L  Wall    e  took   upon 

himself  the  almost  1  p  1  s  let  n  f  he  ity,  and  or- 
dered all  places  of  hu  ne  b  1  d  f  rry-boats  to 
Stop,  and  citizens  to  ^  k  on  nt  n  1  ents  and  enlist  in 
au  improvised  army  Any  h  w  h  p  jiaimed,  '•  it 
must  be  done.  The  wiilin^,  shall  be  propi,ii}  credited  ;  the 
unwilling  promptly  visited.  The  principle  adopted  is  — 
citizens  for  the  labor,  soldiers  for  the  battle,"  (September  1.) 
'Forty  thousand  came  forward,  and  in  three  days  a  line  of 
earthworks  ten  miles  long,  armed  and  manned,  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Ohio,  looked  so  formidable  that  when 
the  confederates  arrived,  (September  12,)  they  made  no 
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attack,  but  retreated.  The  other  confederate  division, 
uuder  General  Bragg,  defeated  a  Union  force  at  Mem- 
fordsville,  (September  17,)  and  being  joined  by  Smith,  re- 
treating from  Cincinnati,  Bragg  also  retreated  southward, 
engaging  in  a  battle  at  Perryville  with  the  Union  army 
niider  GeneraJ  Buell,  (October  8.)  Of  all  these  moire- 
iwents  in  Kentucky  and  Maryland,  nothing  stands  out  in 
such  relief  as  the  defence  of  Cincinnati.  It  was  better 
than  any  battle  as  a  proof  of  the  resolution  with  which  the 
loyal  people  were  now  armed. 

Their  resolution  was  put  to  the  test  by  repeated 
reversea  as  the  year  drew  to  a  close.  Gcueral 
McClelian  gave  place  to  General  Biimside  as  commander 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  (November  7,)  and  he  led  his 
brave  troops  to  fruitless  slaughter  in  attempting  to  storm 
Lee's  works  at  Fredericksburg,  (December  13.)  General 
Buell  gave  place  to  General  Eoseorans  as  commander  of 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  he,  marching  against 
the  confederates,  was  attacked  by  them  at  Stone  River, 
near  Murfreesboro',  and  but  for  General  Thomas  and  the 
centre  of  his  army,  would  have  been  routed,  (December 
31.)  General  Grant,  succeeding  General  Halleck  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  at  Corinth,  held  that  post  against  the 
confederates,  and  on  his  marching  westward,  General 
Eosecrans  defended  it  in  a  well-fought  battle,  (October  4.) 
But  Grant's  expedition  against  Vicksburg  was  a  failure. 
As  he  advanced  from  the  east,  the  officer  in  charge  of  his 
stores  surrendered,  and  left  him  no  alternative  but  to  fall 
back,  (Etecember  20,)  while  his  lieutenant.  General  Sher- 
man, advancing  from  the  north,  was  repulsed  in  battle  at 
Chickasaw  Bayou,  (December  29.) 

Emanci-  Light  was  breaking  from  another  quarter  than 
pation,  tjie  battle-field.  The  first  rift  in  slavery  was  very 
narrow,  merely  emancipating  slave 
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ut  it  was  sure  to  widen.  General  Fremont, 
log  the  department  of  Missonri,  issued  a  general 
order  freeing  the  slaves  of  "  all  persons  in  the  Slate  of 
Missouri  who  shall  take  up  arms  against  the  United 
States,"  (August  30,  1861.)  This,  the  president  directed, 
must  be  "  so  construed  as  to  conform  with,  aud  not  to  tran- 
scend, the  provisious  ou  the  same  subject  contained  iu  the 
act  of  Cougress,"  a  few  weeks  earlier,  by  which  only  such 
slaves  were  freed  as  wore  themselves  employed  in  aiding 
insurrection.  The  next  spring,  (May  9,}  another  general 
order  was  issued  by  General  Hunter,  in  command  of  the 
department  of  the  south,  or  Georgia,  Florida,  aud  South 
Carolina ;  "  The  persons  in  these  states,  heretofore  held 
as  sliVLa  are  dccUrel  fore\u  free  This  toj  was  met 
by  the  piesiJenf  The  supposed  proclamation  now   m 

quesfion  hi,  asserted  wlcthu  gmuiae  i  lalie  is  ilto 
gather  \oid  I  furthei   make   kncwn  that  whether  it 

be  competent  for  mc  as  commander  in  ihief  of  the  army 
and  na\j  to  di,  hre  the  sUves  of -iuy  state  or  atites  free, 
and  Mhethei  at  any  tune  oi  m  <iny  aue  it  si  all  have  be 
come  a  necessity  mdispensible  to  the  mamtenance  of  the 
government  to  exercise  such  s  pj.<:&ed  power  are  jiestona 
which,  under  my  responsibihtj  I  leser^e  to  myself  aud 
which  I  cannot  fee!  justified  m  leaving  to  the  dec  sion  of 
commanders  in  the  field,"  (RLij  IJ  )  The  president  „oes 
on  to  state  that  be  had  recommeade  1  (Marcl )  C  ngiess  to 
adopt  a  joint  resolution,  aud  that  it  bad  been  adopted 
(April)  by  large  majorities  in  both  brand  es  declar  n^,  it 
the  duty  of  the  Uaited  Stale  to  co  i  ei  te  by  pecuniary 
aid,  with  any  state  uudertakiuf,  the  giadual  abolishment 
,  of  slavery.  Here,  as  may  be  lem  r^ed  h*.  look  the  early 
anti-slavery  ground  in  favor  of  a  ^rad  al  and  c  in}  ensated 
emancipation.  This,  he  continued  no  stinh  in  an 
(hentie,  definite,  aud  solemn  pioposal  of  the  nation  to  the 
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states  and  people  most  interested  Iq  the  subject  matter. 
To  the  people  of  those  states,  now,  1  mostly  appeal.  .  .  . 
You  cannot,  if  you  would,  be  blind  to  the  sigas  of  the 
times."  These  signs  were  indeed  plain.  Congress  had 
already  abolished  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
the  principle  of  compensation  to  the  slaveholder,  (April  16.) 
It  soon  abolished  slavery  in  the  territories,  without  com- 
pensation, (June  19.)  It  soon  af  (Ju  y  )  pa  d  aa 
act  to  seize  and  confiBcate  the  sla  p  n  a    d 

in  rebellion,  which  was  what  Frei  had  a     mp    d    he 

previous  year.     But  a  greater  mc    u  nay        he 

was  now  in  contemplation  by  the  p       d  Ea  y   n  h 

summer  he  read  to  his  cabinet  the  dsait  of  a  proclamation 
emancipating  all  slaves  in  the  seceded  states.  The  secre- 
tary of  state  objected  not  to  the  act,  but  to  the  time  of 
doing  it;  let  it  be  done,  he  said,  after  victory.  Time 
passed,  bringing  no  victory,  but  deeper  and  deeper  defeat, 
and  at  last  the  confederates  were  in  Maryland.  "  I  made 
a  solemn,  vow  before  God,"  said  the  president  afterwards, 
"  that  if  General  Lee  was  driven  back  from  Maryland,  I 
would  crown  the  result  by  the  declaration  of  freedom  to  the 
slaves."  To  a  deputation  from  Chicago,  which  waited  on 
him  at  this  time,  (September  13,)  to  urge  emancipation, 
as  if  it  were  their  measure,  not  his,  he  meekly  replied, 
"  The  subject  is  on  my  mind  by  day  and  by  night  more 
than  any  other.  Whatever  shall  appear  to  be  God's  wUl, 
that  I  will  do."  Aniietam  was  Ibught,  Lee  was  driven 
back,  and  then,  on  the  Si2d  of  September,  came  forth  the 
president's  proclamation,  "  That  on  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  state,  or 
designated  part  of  a  state,  the  people  whereof  shall  then 
be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  Slates,  shall  be  then, 
thenceforward,  and  forever  free ;  and  the  executive  gov- 
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eminent  of  the  United  Ktatea,  iacluding  the  military  and 
naval  autliority  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the 
freedom  of  such  persons." 

Those  few  words  lifted  flie  load  under  which 
tLo  proo-  the  nation  had  staggered  from  its  birth.  The 
on.  gj^^jgji  jjj  ).]jQ  states  which  had  rebelled  would 
be  free  at  the  beginning  of  another  year,  and  it  could 
not  be  long  after  when  the  slavea  in  the  s!a¥eholding 
states  which  had  not  rebelled  would  also  he  free,  Mea 
conld  look  into  an  early  fulure,  and  see  no  slave  in  all  the 
national  domain.  It  did  not  please  Ihem  all ;  for  the  mo- 
laeat,  it  did  not  please  most  of  them.  In  the  elections 
which  soon  followed  throughout  the  loyal  states,  the  re- 
publican majorities  of  the  presidential  vote  were  changed 
to  a  democratic  majority  against  the  adminbtration ;  and 
though  various  causes  were  assigned,  such  as  the  condition 
of  trade  and  the  currency,  the  growing  taxes,  the  arrests 
on  political  charges,  and  the  reverses  of  the  campaign, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  ciFcctive  cause  of  all 
was  the  emancipation  policy  to  whicli  the  administration 
stood  committed.  The  British  minister,  Lord  Lyons, 
wrote  home  of  "  a  change  in  public  feeling  among  the 
most  rapid  and  complete  that  have  ever  been  witnessed  evea 
in'thia  country,"  Moi'eover  the  army  and  navy,  or  many 
officers  and  men,  grumbled  that  the  war  for  the  Union 
should  be  turned  into  a  war  for  the  slave.  As  the  presi- 
dent afterwards  said,  the  good  results  of  emancipation  were 
not  so  immediate  as  was  expected.  But  ho  stood  firm,  and 
though  it  was  often  predicted  that  the  first  of  January 
jvould  come  and  go  without  a  second  proclamation  from 
him  to  give  effect  to  the  first,  it  brought  oat  the  following  : 
"  I  do  order  and  declare  that  all  persons  held  as  slaves 
within  said  designated  states  and  parts  of  states  £that  is, 
under  confederate  rule]  are,  and  henceforward  shall  be, 
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free.  .  .  .  And  J  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  de. 
clared  to  be  free  to  abstain  from  all  violence  nnleis  in  ne- 
cessary self-defence.  .  ,  .  And  I  further  declare  and 
make  known  that  snch  persons,  of  snitable  condition,  will 
be  received  into  the  armed  service  of  the  United  States. 
,  ■  .  And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act 
of  justice,  warranted  by  the  Constitution  upon  military 
necessity,  1  invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind 
and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God," 
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Civil  Waii  —  contisued. 

Secon-d  Period.  —  jANnaitY,  13G3,  to  Apitn,,  1865. 

Long  before  this,  the  means  of  paying  for  the  war 
'  heeame  a  serious  question.  Prosperous  as  was  the 
nation,  particularly  the  loyal  part  of  it,  when  the  conflict  be- 
gan, it  could  not  continue  so,  while  wealth  was  poured  out  oa 
every  side,  and  labor  was  largely  turned  to  the  battle-field. 
The  banks  sounded  the  first  note  of  alarm  by  suspending  spe- 
cie payments  in  1861.  Congress  gave  the  next  in  February, 
1862,  by  authorizing  the  issue  of  TJoited  States  treasury 
notes,  without  redemptiou,  to  the  amount  of  ■$1&0,000,000 
at  first,  and  afterwards  of  $400,000,000  ;  and  these  notes 
were  declared  to  be  legal  tenders  in  payment  of  debts. 
The  volume  of  irredeemable  currency,  thus  expanding,  pro- 
duced its  inevitable  efiects.  lu  order  to  obviate  them  in 
very  small  degree,  the  national  bank  system  was  estab- 
lished early  in  1863.  By  this  the  banks,  hitherto  state 
institutions,  became  national,  and  tiieir  notes  were  secured 
by  deposits  of  government  bonds  at  Washington.  The 
circulation  was  thus  materially  improved,  and  bank  notes 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  passed  current  every  where. 
'But  the  value  of  the  currency  remained  that  of  mere  paper 
money,  irredeemed  and  irredeemable.  It  therefore  soon 
declined.  More  paper  dollars  were  needed  to  buy  what 
was  before  bought  by  gold  and  silver,  or  by  paper  re- 
deemable in  gold  and  silver.  Prices  therefore  rose,  and 
(iU) 
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persons  of  limited  income  found  it  more  limited  ttan  ever, 
while  some  sank  gradually  into  poTerty.  On  tte  other 
hand,  those  who  could  profit  by  the  times  rose  to  sudden 
richea.  Government  contracts,  and  the  speculations  ea- 
eouraged  by  the  nneettled  state  of  the  money  market,  were 
turned  to  the  creation  of  new  fortunes.  Many  made  money 
by  dealing  in  government  bonds,  of  which  millions  fol- 
lowed millions,  as  loan  followed  loan.  By  March,  1864, 
the  national  debt  had  reached  fifteen  hundred  miUiona,  and 
this  proved  just  about  one  half  of  the  amount  expended  by 
the  nation,  not  couating  state  or  local  espeuditures,  upon 
the  war.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Chase, 
thought  his  operations  highly  successful ;  but  the  price  of 
gold  reached  195  (paper  dollars  for  one  hundred  gold)  m 
May,  1864,  and  285  in  July,  declining  afterwards. 

Of  all  the  military  and  naval  movements  of  the 
vickabni^.^^^^  ^^^^  j^p^^j  hitherto  come  nearer  its  object 
than  that  which  aimed  at  getting  possession  of  the 
Mississippi  Eiver.  One  great  obstacle  remained,  indeed 
moi-e  than  one;  but  if  one  could  be  overcome,  no  other 
would  cause  any  serious  difficulty.  This  one  was  Vicks- 
hurg,  once  a  quiet  town  now  a  noisy  stronghold,  with  long 
Imes  of  batteries  upon  its  chfFs,  and  earthworks  in  its  rear, 
on  the  holding  of  which  the  confederates  fiet  a  very  high 
^alue,  but  not  at  all  highei  than  its  strategic  importance 
merited  Geneial  Grant  had  failed,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  his  attempt  at  the  dose  ot  1862  ;  but  the  new  year 
found  him  intent  upon  (he  sime  object,  and  after  sending 
1  Huccessful  expedition  up  Arkansas  Kiver,  (January,  1863,) 
he  ,,on<.entrat^d  hia  eftort*,  upon  Vicksburg.  All  that  he 
conld  do  on  the  north  and  west,  or  river,  sides  of  the  place 
seemed  nnavadmg  and  when  he  had  met  with  more  than 
enough  disappointment  to  check  a  commander  of  average 
firmness,  he  ie=ohed  upon  tiymg  an  approach  upon  the 
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south  and  east.  This  was  so  hazardous  a  plan  that  hia 
most  trusted  suhordinaie.  General  Sherman,  protested 
against  it,  while  Grant  delayed  reporting  it  to  Washington 
until  ioterference  from  that  quarter  would  be  too  late. 
He  proposed  carrying  his  army  down  the  riTer,  landing 
on  tlio  eastern  baak,  marching  towards  the  interior,  and 
then  hack  towards  Vicksburg,  without  any  line  of  com- 
munication with  the  point  from  which  he  started,  or  any 
other  point  which  he  could  fix  upon  as  a  base  of'opera- 
tions.  To  do  this  tnorely  with  an  army  was  impossible,  but 
with  the  gunboats  on  the  river,  and  aid  from  them  through- 
out the  moyemcHt,  it  might  be  executed.  On  two  differ- 
ent nights,  several  gunboata  ran  the  confederate  batteries, 
eight  miles  long,  and  though  suffering  from  the  Are,  were 
soon  repaired  and  ready  for  service  below  the  fortifications. 
At  the  same  time,  cavalry  to  the  number  of  seventeen  hun- 
dred, under  Colonel  Grierson,  were  sent  to  break  up  the 
railroads  and  telegraplis  connecting  with  Vicksburg,  and 
those  brave  riders  made  their  way  through  six  hundred 
miles  of  a  hostile  country,  arriving  at  Baton  Rouge  in  six- 
leen  days  from  La  Grange,  Tennessee.  .  "The  Confeder- 
acy is  a  mere  shell,"  reported  Grierson.  Genei-al  Sher- 
man was  next  directed  to  make  a  feint  of  attacking  Vicks- 
burg on  the  north,  and  then  to  join  Grant  on  the  south. 
All  tiiese  precautions  having  been  taken.  Grant  led  his 
army  down  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  crossed  at 
Bruinsburg,  (April  30,)  defeated  the  confederates  in  five 
battles,  (May  2-17,)  on  the  march,  flvst  to  JacksoD,  the 
capital  of  Mississippi,  then  to  Vicksburg,  and  more  than 
all  prevented  General  Johnston,  commaoding  the  army 
outside,  from  effecting  a  junction  with  General  Pemberton, 
commanding  inside  the  fortress.  On  gaining  the  position 
which  had  been  intended,  Sherman  had  the  magnanimity 
to  confess  his  mistake  iu  having  opposed  the  plan  of  his 
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superior,  while  Grant  was  equaUy  magnanimona  in  saying 
notikiag  of  Sherman's  objections,  or  amends.  Two  assaults 
were  made,  both  unsuccessfuHy,  and  then  reenforceinenta 
were  asked  for  and  obtained.  Siege  was  laid,  and  in  six 
■weeks  Vicksburg  fell,  with  all  its  gnrrison  and  munitions. 
The  surrender  took  place  upon  the  4tti  of  July. 
Po,t  The  surrender  of  Port  Hudson  followed,  (July  8.) 

Hudson.  This  was  a  stronghold  lower  down  the  river,  which 
an  army  under  General  Banks,  now  of  the  Louisiana  de- 
partment, had  been  assailing  for  aoiiie  time.  It  could  not 
hold  out  when  Vicksburg  yielded.  The  Mississippi,  from 
source  to  mouth,  was  recovered  by  the  Union,  and  Ihe 
Confederacy  was  cut  in  two.  In  the  early  autumn,  an  ex- 
pedition from  Vicksburg  took  Little  Bock,  the  capita!  of 
Arkansas,  (September  10.) 

Chancel-  The  army  of  the  Potomac,  discouraged  hy  re- 
lorsLjiie.  yerses,  changes  of  generals,  and  political  controver- 
sies, was  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Hooker, 
(January  26.)  He  undertook  to  reorganize  it,  and  three 
months  later  to  lead  it  to  victory.  He  had  hardly  crossed 
the  Eappahannoek,  and  taken  the  offensive  against  Lee,than 
he  suddenly  changed  to  the  defensive,  waiting  for  the  enemy, 
as  he  Said,  to  give  him  battle  on  his  own  ground,  at  Chaacel- 
lorsville.  But  his  right  was  suddenly  attacked  on  the  flank 
by  Stonewall  Jackson,  (May  2,)  and  with  such  efiect  as  to 
determine  the  defeat  of  the  whole  army,  though  the  battle 
was  kept  up  for  two  days  more,  (May  3,  4.)  On  the  next 
day,  Hooker  returned  to  the  north  side  of  the  Rappahannock, 
leaving  behind  him  thousands  of  killed,  wounded,  and  pris- 
oners. The  confederates  also  suffered  very  heavily,  and 
in  Jacksou,  who  was  fired  on  in  the  dark  from  hia  own 
lines,  they  lost  a  general  to  whom  they  owed  this  and 
many  a  preceding  victory.  "  He  was  as  good,"  they  said, 
"  as  ten  thousand  men."     The  army  of  the  Potomac  was 
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soon  yet  more  reduced  by  the  dJBoJiarge  of  troops  whose 
period  of  ealistment  expired.  Oq  the  other  hand,  Lee's 
army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  ready,  as  one  of  its  best 
officers,  Geoeral  Longstreet,  aaid,  to  undertake  anything. 
Gettye-  Ks  temper  was  put  to  trial.  Notwithstanding  the 
*""S.  yet  fresh  experience  of  the  preyious  autumn,  the 
confederate  authorities  resolved  upon  another  expedition 
i  to  tl     1       1    t  t  d     'th'  1  f        C 

(  )     A 


r  a  0 

who  did  were  ill  prepared  to  meet  the  army  of  Northern 
Virginia.  It  did  not  encourage  public  confidence  to  learn 
that  just  at  this  crisis,  when  the  confederates  were  enter- 
ing  Pennsylvania,  the  army  of  the  Potomac  was  changin" 
commanders  ;  but  General  Hooker  resigned,  and  General 
Meade,  a  tried  and  efficient  officer,  was  appointed.  Ha 
pressed  forward  without  delay,  and  Lee,  finding  his  com- 
mnuications  threatened,  turned  from  the  road  towards 
Harrisburg,  and  moved  south-eastward  to  Gettysburg. 
Here  was  the  watershed  between  the  Susquehanna  Valley 
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on  the  north,  and  the  Potomac  on  the  south,  and  here  a 
battle  between  northern  and  southern  armies  might  seem 
intended  to  be  decisive.  General  Reynolds,  commanding 
the  Union  advance,  was  ordered  to  march  on  Gettysburg 
from  the  south,  at  the  same  moment  that  the  foe  approached 
from  the  west ;  and  there  he  engaged  in  the  forenoon  of 
July  1,  and  while  winning  the  first  advantage,  fell  mortally 
wounded.  At  this  tune  the  main  \io(\y  of  Meade's  army 
was  very  far  off,  but  being  huined  fon\ard  and  well  posted 
on  a  double  ridge  south  of  the  town  it  wi«  ready  for 
the   fiercer   conflict   of  th  nl  day      I    p        d        y 

difficult  to  resist  the  attack     1     h   1  In         1  G  n    al 

Sickles   invited  on  the  L      n  1  i     and      1     I     f  ne 

hours,  threatened  the  whol       my        h  d  f  a         hi      he 
Union  right  was  also  turn   1        d  d     g       n  1      q  a 
became  imminent.     But  Mai     and  h      b  m  n         d 

fast,  and  when,  on  the  third  dyh  nfda  lagd 
the  left  centre  under  Gen  al  Han  h  and  h  all 
their  passionate  vigor  into  one  convulsive  effort,  they  were 
met,  broken,  and  compelled  to  give  up  the  hard-fouglit  field. 
Seventeen  thousand  Union  soldiers,  and  more  than  twenty 
thousand  confederates,  were  killed  or  wounded  in  this  great 
battle.  It  was  won  on  the  same  afternoon  of  July  3  when 
Pemberton  was  arranging  the  terms  of  his  surrender  to 
Grant  at  Vicksburg.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  of 
that  surrender,  Lee  began  his  retreat,  and  ten  days  lat«r, 
amid  great  disorder  and  suffering,  his  army,  reduced  by 
almost  one  half,  recrossed  the  Potomac.  It  was  a  gi'eat 
disappointment  to  loyal  men  that  he  should  have  been  al- 
lowed, to  get  back  into  Virginia ;  but  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac was  in  no  condition  to  pursue  with  any  zeal  or  effect. 
The  president  called  upon  the  people  to  observe  a  day  for 
national  thanksgiving,  praise,  and  prayer,  invoking  Al- 
mighty God  "  to  lead  the  whole  nation,  through  paths  of 
38* 
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repentance  and  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  back  to  the 
perfect  enjoyment  of  union  and  irateraal  peace."  The 
day  was  kept  on  the  6th  of  August.  Three  months  later, 
(November  19,)  a  part  of  the  Gettysburg  battle-field  was 
dedicated  as  the  burial-place  of  those  who  had  there  fallen 
ia  defence  of  the  Union.  The  president  was  there,  and 
■when  the  ceremonies  were  performed,  and  the  funeral  oration 
was  delivered  by  Edwai-d  Everett,  he  stood  up  and  uttered 
a  few  words,  consecrating  the  living  to  the  great  task  which 
the  dead  had  left,  and  saying,  "  Here  let  ua  resolve  that 
tliey  shall  not  have  died  in  vain ;  that  this  nation  shall, 
under  God,  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom  ;  and  that  govern- 
me  t  f  tl  p  pi  by  h  p  pi  d  t  th  people,  shall 
t  p       1  f  h  h 

A         IHO  1863      h       L      advanced  in 

'  '  ni  1  p  made  to  pen- 

t  h      1  y  1     t  t         f  tl  t       Thirty-five 

li     1    d  !  J         1      r  1  M    gan,  who  ex- 

ll'it'>J         dly        f  I  Et  Tennessee, 

pdhhK  k^tlb  g    f  July,  crossed 

^  ^  d  ^  t  d     h         turned    into 

Oi        h  p  d        1  fi     Uy  (J  ly  26)  captured, 

■"th  p  f      f       1      d    d      It     asmorethaa 

'  as  1  P    ty        '  AG  n,  which  had 

™  d      t        y  t         f  th    fc,     th       bfates  in  April 

1 M  y    b  t     1  1    G  pt    11  b  f       him,  Morgan 

■         ^f  pt  b  i       1      p  Th    governors  of 

Indiana  aud  Ohio  both  called  for  vohmleers.  Cincinnati 

was  placed  under  martial  law,  as  in  the  year  before,  and  all 

the  country  round  rose  to  repel  Ihe  foe. 

Draft.  Conscription  had  been  the  chief  means  of  filling 

the  confederate  armies  from  the  beginning  of  the 

second  year  of  war.     It  was  a  year  later  (May  h)  when 

the  president  of  Lhe  United  States  announced  a  diaft  to  be 
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made  in  July,  according  to  ao  act  of  Congress  in  Marcli. 
To  this  measure  there  was  great  opposition,  open  and  se- 
cret. An  associatioQ,  called  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle, 
was  believed  to  intend  revolution  in  the  Middle  and  West- 
ern States.  Riots  broke  out  in  New  York,  and  for  three 
days  and  nights  (July  13-15)  all  was  anarchy.  Governor 
Seymour  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  City  Hall,  calling  the 
rioters  his  friends,  and  telling  them  he  had  seat  his  adju- 
tant general  to  Washington  "  to  have  the  draft  stopped." 
The  riot,  of  course,  continued,  until  tlie  police  and  rapidly 
gathering  militia  put  it  down,  after  more  than  four  hun- 
dred, chiefly  colored  persons,  had  been  killed  or  wounded. 
Disturbances  broke  out  elsewhere,  and  an  epidemic  of  dis- 
order seemed  impending.  But  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
in  saving  the  nation  from  the  evil  of  defeat,  saved  it  from 
the  greater  evil  of  seditiou.  The  president  had  received 
forma!  authority  from  Congress  to  suspend  the  privilege  of 
habeas  corpus,  (March  3,)  and  he  now  (August  19)  sus- 
pended it. 

Port  1^6  oecupation  of  many  points  along  the  southern 

Sumter,  coast  proved  highly  serviceable  to  the  blockade.  It 
also  led  to  various  attempts  upon  other  points  not  yet  oc- 
cupied, sometimes  successful,  but  generally  the  reverse. 
Fort  Sumter,  where  the  war  hegan,  was  like  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  more  than  one  commander.  It  was  first  assailed 
by  'iea  alone  when  (Apiil  7  18b3)  Admiral  Dupont 
biou^l  t  up  hi  fltLt  of  seven  monitor'*  and  two  iron  clads 
but  heavy  a=!  was  then  fire  it  proved  unavailmg  again et 
thit  ot  bumler  and  its  encirehng  fortiesses  and  batterii,s, 
so  that  in  lorty  mmiites  the  fleet  witbhew  considerally 
injured  In  the  summer  Admiral  Dahlgren  took  com 
mini  while  Geneial  GiUmore  was  appointed  to  the  mill 
ta  vdejaitmeut  in  which  Sumter  lay  He  thought  it 
could  be  reached  by  operations  on  shore  the  fleet  is&ist 
in'  ind  be^mwith  a  feiv  thousand  men   ill  hi,  had  for 
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the  purpose,  on  Folly  Island.  Hence  a  party  was  seni, 
under  General  Stroog,  to  Morris  Island,  at  the  north- 
ern end  of  which  stood  Fort  Wagner,  and  this  was  as- 
saulled,  but  unsueeesafully,  (July  11.)  Works  were  then 
thrown  up  on  the  island,  and  under  their  cover  a  second 
assault  was  tried,  but  with  even  more  disastrous  result. 
Strong  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  other  brave  officers  were 
killed,  among  them  Colonel  Shaw  of  the  Massachusetts 
54th,  a  colored  regiment,  (July  19.)  More  works  were 
constructed,  and  altii  a  long  bombardment,  a  third  as- 
sault was  about  begmnmg,  when  Fort  Wagner  was  found 
to  be  evacuated,  (September  7.)  Fort  Sumter,  bombarded 
at  the  same  time,  was  much  injured,  but  not  evacuated,  and 
a  boat  attack  by  night  (September  8)  was  repelled  with 
great  loss.  The  only  result  of  tliese  destructive  operations 
was  to  close  the  harbor  of  Charlestoa  to  blockade-runners, 
Colored  The  Massachusetts  regiment,  which  fought  as 
troops,  ijrjively  as  the  bravest  at  Fort  Wagner,  was  the 
first  recruited  among  the  colored  people  of  the  north. 
Those  of  the  south  begun  to  enlist  the  year  before,  in 
South  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  and  Congre'-s  authorized 
the  president  to  receive  them  into  the  service,  (July, 
1862.)  But  they  did  not  generally  enter  it  until  after  the 
emancipation  of  January,  1863.  Willing  as  they  were, 
they  were  hindered  both  by  their  own  habitual  submission 
and  by  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  their  white   fellow- 


30untrymen. 


When  the  Massachusetts  54th  was  sent  from 


Boston,  it  was  by  sea,  in  order  to  avoid  any  possible  in- 
dignities in  the  streets  of  New  York  or  other  cities.  Many 
of  their  white  comrades  shrank  from  them,  many  more 
treated  them  as  inferiors,  who  might  share  in  the  hardships, 
but  not  in  the  honors,  of  the  war.  Strong  as  these  feelings 
were,  they  yielded  —  they  could  not  but  yield  —  before  the 
great  qualities  which  the  colored  troops  displayed.  As 
the  president  wrote,  in  August,  1863,  "  There  wiU  be 
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black  men  who  will  remember  that  with  silent  tongue,  and 
clinched  teeth,  and  steady  eye,  and  wcll-poiscd  bayonet, 
they  have  helped  on."     C 
federates  overflowed,  at  times  in  threats,  at  tj 
ties,  as  when  a  gatriaou  at  Fort  Pillow,  ne 
was  put  to  the  sword,  the  blacks  for  being  black,  and  the 
whites  for  being  their  comrades,  (April,  1864.) 
Great  Relations  with  Great  Britain,  disturbed  by  her 

Britain  proclamation  of  neutrality,  and  yet  more  by  her 
ftderue  behavior  in  the  Trent  affair,  were  agaia  stormy. 
oriiiserB.  jron  steamers,  built  at  Liverpool  and  Glasgow, 
were  easily  turned  Into  confederate  cruisers,  and  employed 
against  United  States  merchantmen.  One  called  the  Oreto, 
afterwards  the  Florida,  was  armed  at  Mobile ;  but  most 
of  tbem  never  entered  a  confederate  port,  but  were  equipped 
like  the  "290,"  afterwards  the  Akbama,  which  sailed  to 
the  Azores,  and  there  received  its  armament  from  one  British 
vessel,  and  its  crew  from  another.  These  rovers  generally 
hoisted  the  British  flag  as  they  approached  a  vessel,  and 
then,  running  up  the  confederate,  used  British  guns  and 
British  gunners  to  capture  or  to  destroy  their  victims.  All 
this  had  been  going  on  for  a  year,  and  exciting  the  utmost 
indignation  among  American  merchants  and  the  whole 
American  people,  when  it  became  known  that  two  iron- 
clad rams,  the  most  powerful  ships  of  war  thai  could  be 
built,  were  in  construction  at  the  same  ship-yard  which  had 
sent  out  the  Alabama ;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
their  destination.  The  United  States  minister,  Mr.  Adams, 
had  done  his  best  to  prevent  the  sailing  of  the  cruisers ; 
he  now  attempted  to  prevent  the  sailing  of  the  rams. 
Oobeing  told  by  the  British  foreign  secretary  that  "  the 
government  cannot  interfere,"  Mr.  Adams  wrote,  (Septem- 
ber 5,  1863,)  "  It  would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  point 
out  that  this  is  war."  By  taking  this  position,  he  carried 
the  day,  and  the  rams  were  detained. 
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Chnita  The  defeat  of  tlie  army  of  the  Cumherland,  under 
noog-a.  General  Eosecrans,  at  Stone  Eiver,  at  the  close  of 
1862,  was  redeemed  at  the  opeaing  of  1863,  at  Murfrees- 
boro'.  But  though  the  confederate  general  Bragg  retreat- 
ed from  this  battle-field,  he  did  not  retreat  far,  nor  did 
Eosecrans  follow  lor  six  months  afterwards.  He  theu 
started,  his  principal  object  being  to  hold  Chattanooga  on 
the  southern  border  of  East  Tennessee,  while  General 
Burnside,  with  tlie  army  of  the  Ohio,  was  to  cross  the 
uorthero  border,  aud  recover  that  loyal  region.  Without 
a  battle,  Eosecrans  so  moved  as  to  compel  the  ovacuatioQ 
of  East  Tennessee  by  the  confederates,  whom  Bragg  soon 
found  he  needed  in  his  own  army;  and  further,  to  force 
Bragg  and  all  his  troops  ont  of  Chattanooga,  (September  8.) 
Burnside  entered  Knoxville,  (September  3,)  amid  a  re- 
joicing population,  men,  women,  and  children  joining  in  the 
welcome,  and  in  offers  of  iiospitality  to  the  army.  Nothing 
like  it  had  been  seen  in  the  course  of  the  war,  for  nowliere 
else  had  a  people  held  so  long,  unaided,  to  the  Union. 
Eosecrans,  not  content  with  what  had  been  gained,  pressed 
on,  and  without  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  move- 
meats.  Bragg  was  refinfofced  by  Longstrect  and  a  large 
body  of  troops  from  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia.  With 
these  he  turned  upon  Eosecrans,  marching  by  the  Chicka- 
manga,  with  the  intentiou  of  throwing  himself  between  the 
Union  army  aud  Chattanooga,  which  lay  at  no  great  dis- 
tance. Thomas,  in  command  of  the  Union  left,  opened 
the  battle  on  the  19th,  and  closed  it  on  the  20th,  the  centre 
aud  the  right  having  broken  aud  fled,  Eosecrans  with  them. 
Retreat  to  Chattanooga  was  inevitable,  and  with  the  army 
there,  and  the  enemy  on  Missionary  Eidge  and  Lookout 
Mountain,  —  heights  which  commanded  its  communica- 
tions, if  not  the  town  itself,  — the  campaign  seemed  ulterly 
lost.     So,  indeed,  it  was  ;  but  another  campaign  succeeded 
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under  other  directioa,  and  the  loss  was  repaired.  A  new 
department,  Che  Mississippi,  was  ereated.and  General  Grant 
was  appointed  to  its  command.  Under  him,  his  army  of 
the  Tennessee,  Shermun  commanding,  the  army  of  the 
Cumberland,  Thomas  commandinjr,  lUe  army  of  the  Ohio, 
Euroside  comm-indiuj,  .ind  twenty  oJil  thousand  men 
brought  from  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  twelve  hundred 
miles  in  seven  days,  with  tlouker  at  Iheir  head,  all  pon- 
Btituted  an  effective  force,  and  Grant  was  an  effective 
leader.  Here  the  interest  of  the  war  ivas  for  a  time  con- 
centrated ;  nor  were  circumstances  wanting  to  give  it  pecu- 
liar intenpjty —  on  the  one  hand,  tlie  situation  of  the  Union 
forces,  virtually  besieged  in  Chattanooga,  and  actually  be- 
sieged at  Knoxvlile,whereLotigstreet  brought  superior  num- 
bers against  Burnside ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  successive 
stages  ia  their  relief.  Grant's  arrival,  (Oolober  23,)  then 
Sherman's,  (November  15,)  then  the  great  victory  of  Chat- 
tanooga, part  of  it  above  the  clouds  on  Lookout  Mountain, 
and  the  whole  planned  and  executed  with  extraordinary 
ability,  (November  23-25) ,  in  consequence  of  which  Bragg 
retreated  from  his  position,  and  Longstreet  from  his  atKnox- 
ville.  The  combinations  of  the  general  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  army  had  won  a  triumph  as  romantic  as  it 
was  complete. 

The  victorious  commander  was  soon  appointed 
Listen-  to  a  still  higher  charge.  Congress  revived  the 
tint  Gen-  ^a.Ae  of  lieutenant  general,  which  had  been  held 
^'^°''  only  by  Washington,  and  the  president  immediate- 
ly nominated  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  Ten  days  later,  an  execu- 
tive order  was  issued  appointing  Lieutenant  General  Grant 
to  the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  (March 
10,  1864.)  The  new  chief  soon  made  it  known  that  he 
had  two  purposes  above  all  others  of  a  military  nature— 
the  first,  that  the  armies  of  the  east  and  the  west  must 
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act  together,  and  the  seeond,  that  they  must  act  directly 
against  the  coofederatc  armies. 

Bed  Neither   purpose  was  served   by  an  expedition 

Kiver.  previoualy  planned.  Louisiana,  or  that  part  in 
Union  possession,  had  been  the  starting-point  of  several 
military  adventures,  and  one  more  was  now  directed  against 
Shreveport,  on  Red  Eiver.  It  was  joined  by  troops  from 
the  army  of  tbe  Tennessee,  and  gunboats  aad  iron-elads  from 
the  Mississippi,  General  Banks  waain  command,  with  Gen- 
eral Franklin  as  his  lieutenant  and  adviser.  The  whole  thing 
failed.  The  army  was  routed  at  Sabine  Cross  Roads,  (April 
8,}  and  compelled  to  retreat  precipitately  ;  while  the  fleet, 
caught  in  low  water  above  the  falls  at  Alexandria,  would 
have  been  lost  there  but  for  the  engineering  ability  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Bailey,  who,  by  a  series  of  dams  across 
the  rocks,  raised  the  water  so  that  the  vessels  could  pass 
down,  (May  9-13.)  The  expedition  ended  with  the  re- 
moval of  General  Banks,  General  Canby  succeeding. 
Frnnea  Before  enteriog  upon  Grant's  campaign  we  catch 
and  Mpx-  sight  of  a  uew  danger.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
war,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Spain  nuited  in  a 
convention,  of  which  the  ostensible  object  was  to  compel 
Mexico  to  resume  the  payment  of  her  foreign  debt.  From 
this  Great  Britain  and  Spain  wilhdrew  in  the  following 
year  ;  but  France,  or  rather  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  pressed 
on  with  the  intention  of  conquering  Mexico,  and  creating 
an  empire  which  should  be  more  or  les^  tributary  to  his 
own.  The  French  arms  soon  prevailed,  and  the  Aus- 
trian Archduke  Maximilian  became  Emperor  of  Mexico. 
.There  could  be  but  one  opinion  about  this  among  the 
loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States,  The  French  emperor 
was  their  enemy,  as  well  as  the  Mexicans' ;  he  was 
known  to  favor  the  dissolution  of  the  tJuion,  and  but 
for  tbe  prospect  of  that   event,  and  the  struggle  against 
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it  in  which  the  Americans  were  involved,  he  wouW  uever 
have  exposed  his  troops  or  his  government  in  a  Mexican 
expedition.  Eesolutions  were  twice  offered  in  the  United 
States  Senate  declaring  the  expedition  an  act  unfriendly  to 
the  United  States  ;  but  the  Senate  would  not  debate  them. 
The  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  resolution,  (April 
4,  1864,)  "  that  it  does  not  accord  with  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  acknowledge  a  monarchical  government 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  any  republican  government  in 
America,  under  the  auspices  of  any  European  power." 
The  French  minister  at  Washington  immediately  demand- 
ed an  explanation  of  the  secretary  of  state,  while  the 
American  envoy  at  Paris  was  asked  by  the  French  foreign 
minister  if  he  brought  peace  or  war.  Although  the  French 
government  professed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  representa- 
tions it  received,  the  danger  of  rupture  between  it  and  the 
United  Slates  continued  as  long  as  occupation  of  Mexico 
hy  the  French  continued. 

Lieutenant  General  Grant  made  his  headquarters 
"*  "  "*  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  which  remained  un- 
der the  immediate  orders  of  General  Meade.  With  this 
army,  in  three  corps,  commanded  by  Generals  Hancock, 
Warren,  and  Sedgwick,  a  fourth  corps  commanded  by 
General  Burnsidc,  and  the  cavalry  under  General  Sheridan, 
Grant  began  hia  campaign  against  Lee  on  the  4th  of  May. 
The  same  day,  the  army  of  the  James,  under  General 
Butler,  moved  from  Fortress  Monroe  towards  Richmond, 
but  was  soon  checked  and  thrown  out  of  the  combined 
movement.  For  two  months  Grant  was  in  the  thick  of  bat- 
tle. The  Wilderness,  (May  5-12,)  Spottsylvania,  (12-21,) 
the  North  Alina,  (21-31,)  Cold  Harbor,  {June  1-10,)  and 
Petersburg,  (10-30,)  were  the  centres  from  which  circles 
of  slaughter  successively  radiated.  ■  The  army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  reenforced  from  the  south,  never  fought  more 
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Stubbornly,  or,  considering  the  difference  in 
more  successfully.  It  was  in  its  own  country,  strong  in 
its  defences,  and  moving  in  shorter  distances  than  the 
Union  army.  Every  attempt  to  pierce  it,  or  to  flank  it, 
failed,  and  Grant,  though  proposing,  on  the  sixth  day,  "to 
fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer,"  changed 
his  line  on  the  fourteenth  day,  and  on  the  thirty-second 
utterly  abandoned  it  for  a  line  on  the  south  side  of  the 
James,  which  he  held  all  summer,  autumn,  and  winter, 
with  headquarters  at  City  Point.  Here  his  first  object 
was  the  capture  of  Petersburg ;  his  second,  fej  break  in  be- 
tween Petersburg  and  Richmond  ;  his  third,  to  extend  his 
intrenchments  on  the  left,  that  is,  to  the  south-west,  in  order 
to  seize  the  railroad  commimications  of  tite  enemy.  The 
third  alone  was  partially  gained  by  seizing  the  Weldou 
railroad,  (August  18.)  It  was  now  nearly  three  months 
and  a  half  since  the  campaign  began,  and  this  was  the  first 
positive  Kuccess.  Blood  had  flowed  like  water ;  ten  thousand 
men  had  been  killed,  —  General  Wadsworth  and  General 
Sedgwick  among  the  earliest  to  fall,  —  and  fifty  thousand 
more  were  wounded,  many  of  them  past  recovery,  on  the 
Union  side  alone.  The  enemy,  far  from  being  absorbed  in 
resisting  Grant,  was  able  to  send  a  force  of  twenty  thou- 
sand, under  General  Early,  into  Maryland  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, (July.)  Baltimore  and  Washington  were  threatened, 
Chambersburg  was  burned,  the  country  all  around  was 
ravaged,  and  Early  retired  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 
There  he  was  followed  by  General  Sheridan,  and  thrice 
defeated,  at  Opequan,  (September  19,)  Fisher's  Hill,  (Sep- 
tember 21,)  and  Cedar  Creek,  (October  19,)  the  last  action 
beginning  with  the  defeat  of  the  Union  troops,  in  Sheri- 
dan's absence,  and  ending  with  their  victory  when  he 
placed  biniself  at  their  head.  Such,  in  its  main  features, 
was  the  Virginia  campaign  of  1864  ;  and  the  closing  yeai 
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fonnd  Grant  still  before  Petersburg,  and  still  endenyoring 
fo  extend  Ins  lines  to  the  south-west,  while  Loe  held  Pe- 
tersburg, and  Richmond  behind  it,  apparently  secure. 

Yet  Lee  had  been  weakened  not  only  .by  the  im- 
"'^  "'  mediate  pressure  of  Grant,  but  by  other  raovementa 
at  a  distance.  Tlie  next  day  but  one  after  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  beTnn  to  move,  General  Sherman  led  the  three 
armies  of  the  Tennessee,  the  Cumberland,  and  the  Ohio,  — 
the  first  under  McPherson,  the  second  under  Thomas,  and 
the  third  under  Schofield, —  against  the  confederate  army 
under  Johnston,  (May  6.)  The  army  was  Sherman's  im- 
mediate object ;  his  final  object  being  Atlanta,  in  Georgia, 
a  centre  of  supplies  to  the  confederates,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  by  lines  of  march,  from  Chatta- 
nooga. By  constantly  flanking  the  enemy,  and  frequently 
fighting  him,  Sherman  CTOssed  the  Alleghany  range  and  the 
Chattahoochee  River — a  success  so  great,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  confederate  authorities,  that  Johnston  was  removed, 
and  Hood  put  in  his  pbce,  (July  17.)  He  was  a  bold,  if 
not  a  skilful  commander,  and  attacked  Sherman  in  three 
successive  engagements  near  Atlanta,  (July  20,  22,  28,) 
McPherson  falling  in  the  second,  but  the  Union  troops  vic- 
torious in  all  three.  Then  followed  a  month's  siege  of 
Atlanta  by  Sherman,  then  his  movement  towards  the  south, 
culminating  ia  the  victory  of  Jonesboro',  (August  31,) 
and  the  evacuation  of  Atlanta  by  the  confederate  army, 
(September  2.)  "  Atlanta  is  ours,  and  fairly  won,"  Sher- 
man telegraphed  to  Washington.  He  ordered  the  inhab- 
itants to  leave  the  city,  destroyed  the  manufactories  and 
machine  shops  which  had  been  supplying  the  confederate 
forces*  and  held  it  simply  as  a  military  position.  Finding 
that  the  enemy  intended  to  break  his  communications,  and 
move  towards  Tennessee,  Sherman  sent  back  his  best  gene- 
ral, Thomas,  to  defend  that  state,  and  afterwards  despatched 
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a  large  part  of  his  army  for  the  same  purpose.  Meantime, 
lie  followed  Hood  northward  and  westward,  until  satisfied 
with  regard  to  the  preparations  for  meeting  him,  when  he 
turned  bact  to  Atlanta,  destroying  the  railroads,  cutting 
the  telegraph  wire,  and  finally  firing  Atlanta,  as  he  started 
on  a  march  to  tbe  sea,  (November  14.)  This  was  his  own 
plan,  and  one  to  which  General  Grant  lad  been  slow  to 
consent.  Sherman  led  three  divisions.  General  Howard 
commanding  the  right,  or  the  army  of  the  Tennessee  ;  Gen- 
eral Slocum  the  left,  or  army  of  Georgia ;  and  General 
Kilpatrick  the  ca-salry;  in  all,  sixty-five  thonsand  men, 
movinn'  in  four  columna.  The  distance  was  between  two 
hundred  and  fifty  and  three  hundred  miles,  and  it  was 
traversed  in  four  weeks,  without  any  severe  fighting  or 
serious  loss.  Savannah  was  invested  December  12 ; 
Fort  McAllister  was  taken  by  assault,  under  General 
Hazen,  on  the  next  day  ;  and  com  muni  eat  Ions  were  opened 
with  the  fleet  by  General  Sherman  in  person.  On  the  22d, 
Savannah  surrendered,  and  on  the  2Gth,  the  ti-iumphant 
general  telegraphed  to  the  president,  "  I  beg  to  preaeat  you, 
as  a  Christmas  gift,  the  city  of  Savannah."  His  objects 
had  been  completely  obtained,  the  Georgia  railways  being 
broken  up,  the  mannfactories,  crops,  and  cattle  of  tlie  peo- 
ple being  swept  away,  "  aa  well  as,"  lie  said,  "  a  countless 
number  of  slaves."  Nor  was  this  all.  Thomas  liad  done 
his  part.  As  Hood  marched  northward,  he  was  checked, 
in  a  severe  battle,  at  Franklin,  by  Sehofield,  or  rather  by 
one  of  Schofield's  brigadiers,  Opdycke,  (November  30;) 
and  Sehofield  joining  Thomas,  the  enemy  pressed  on  to 
Nashville.  Grant  became  impatient,  and  started  Irom  the 
James  Eiver,  but  on  reaching  Washington  received  such 
information  from  Thomas  as  quieted  his  apprehensions. 
That  general  took  the  offensive,  and  falling  on  Hood's  leil; 
wing,  defeated  his  whole  army  at  Nashville,  in  a  batile 
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which  iasted  two  days,  (December  15,  16,)  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  pursuit  of  the  broken  confederates  for  two  hun- 
dred miles.     Their  Georgia  army  was  no  more. 

From  the  military  operations  of  this  year  we  turn 
anrtlm"  to  the  naval.  Foremost  stands  the  victory  of  the 
bama.  Keavsargc  over  the  Alabama.  This  steamer  which 
sailed  from  Liverpool  la  the  summer  of  1862  had  beea 
for  nearly  two  years  capturing  and  destroying  American 
vessels  on  the  AtlaoEie,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  iii  the 
Indian  seas.  While  she  was  lying  in  tlie  French  port  of 
Cherbourg,  the  United  States  steamer  Kearsarge,  Captain 
Winslow,  arrived  in  pursuit,  and  Semmes,  in  command  of 
the  Alabama,  accepted  the  opportunity  of  battle,  (June  19, 
1864,)  confident  that  his  vessel  of  British  build,  and  his 
oTins  manned  by  gunners  from  a  British  ship  of  war,  would 
win.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  engagement  between  British  and 
American  steamers,  and  the  bympalhies  not  only  of  Great 
Britain,  but  of  France,  wore  on  the  side  of  the  Alabama. 
But  in  vain.  An  hour's  conflict,  off  Cherbourg,  and  the 
Alabama  ran  up  the  white  flag,  then  sank  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  Channel,  her  commander  escaping  in  a  Brit- 
ish yacht,  to  be  honored  with  a  public  dinner  and  the  gift 
of  a  sword  by  his  admirers  m  England.  The  tribute  to 
"Winslow  and  his  men  was  the  gratitude  of  every  heart 
among  their  loyal  countrymen. 

Mobile  On  the  5th  of  August,  in  the  early  morning,  Ad- 
Bay,  miral  Farragut  brought  his  fleet  against  three  forts 
and  a  confederate  squadron  defendmg  the  entrance  to 
Mobile  Bay.  The  ram  Tennessee  was  one  of  the  squadron, 
and  a  more  powerful  vessel  than  any  of  the  assailants, 
while  the  channel  was  obstructed  with  piles  and  torpedoes. 
It  mattered  not  to  Farragut.  Lashed  to  the  maintop  of 
his  flagship,  the  Hartford,  and  giving  his  orders  through 
a  speaking  tube  to  the  deck,  the  admiral  lad  the  way  to 
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victory,  destroying  or  scattering  the  confederate  fleet  in 
lees  tiian  four  hours,  causing  tlie  abandonment  of  one  of 
the  thi-ee  forts  immediately,  and  the  surrender  of  the  other 
two  upon  the  appearance  of  a  land  force.  The  closing  of 
Mobile  left  but  one  port,  Wilmington,  where  the  blockade 
could  be  run. 

„^.  In  the  midst  of  war  a  new  slate,  Nevada,  waa 

Won  of  admitted  to  the  Union,  (October  31.)  The  presl- 
^""''"'-  dential  election  followed,  (November  8.)  This  was 
justly  regarded  as  deciding  whether  the  war  should  be  con- 
tinued or  stopped.  The  democratic  party,  or  the  majority 
of  them,  wanted  it  stopped,  and  declared  it  a  failure.  They 
put  forward,  however,  a  caudidaf«,  GJeneral  McClellau, 
■who  might  think  it  a  failure,  but  could  not  wish  it  stopped 
until  it  succeeded.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  republican  candi- 
date, nominated  not  without  open  and  secret  opposition, 
and  receiving  a  half-hearted  support  from  many  of  the  moat 
earnest  men  in  the  party.  But  he  stood  for  the  Union,  and 
the  Union  chose  him  its  president  for  another  term,  by  two 
hundred  and  twelve  out  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-three 
electoral  votes,  and  a  popular  majority  of  more  thaa  four 
bundled  thousand  All  things  considered,  the  long  suffer- 
ings and  the  life  long  losses  of  the  war,  and  the  uncertainty 
m  which  Its  issues  were  still  involved,  tlie  will  of  the  peo- 
ple to  continue  it  is  as  really  sublime  as  any  thing  in  our 
history 

Tiiirtrenth  ^^  ''°°'^^  appeared  how  much  more  than  the  elec- 
amead  tiou  Itself  had  been  at  stake.  Congress  repealed 
"^^  the  fugitive  slave  law  before  the  election,  (June, 
1864 ,)  but  only  the  Senate  would  consent  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibiting 
slavery  within  the  United  States.  After  the  election,  the 
House  adopted  it  by  more  than  a  two  thirds'  vofo  amid 
rejoicings  whuh  have  few  partillels  in  congressional  annals, 
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(January  31,  1865.)  This  amendment,  knowa  as  the 
Thirteenth,  was  ratified  in  tho  course  of  the  year  by  three 
fourths  of  the  state  legislatures,  and  became  a  part  of  tlio 
Constitution. 

Singular  as  ^t  may  seem,  the  confederate  Con- 
^',"a\'^""gres3  itself  was  moving  towards  emancipation.  We 
the  con-  jj^ve  passed  over  the  straits  to  which  the  govern- 
fcderBtee.^^^^  at  Richmond  was  gradually  reduced — its  want 
of  means,  its  want  of  men.  As  the  campaign  of  1864  be- 
came more  and  more  disastrous,  the  measures  to  which  it 
brought  tho  confedevales  became  more  and  more  remark- 
able. At  length,  Jefferson  Davis  proposed,  and  General 
Lee  recommended,  the  employment  of  slaves  as  soldiers, 
and  that  those  so  employed  should  be  freed,  either  on  enter- 
in"  or  quitting  service,  A  bill  was  brought  before  Con- 
gi'ess,  adopted  by  the  House,  rejected  by  the  Senate,  but 
on  the  Viri'iuia  senators  voting  for  it,  in  obedience  to  the 
legislature  of  that  state,  the  bill  was  carried,  (February, 
1865.)  "  It  is  an  abandonment,"  said  one  of  the  senators 
from  Virginia,  "  of  the  ground  on  which  we  seceded  from 
the  old  Union.  ...  If  we  are  right  in  passing  this 
measure,  we  were  wrong  in  denyiag  to  the  old  government 
the  right  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  aod  to 
emancipate  slaves."  There  could  be  no  clearer  proof  that 
the  confederates  were  vanquished. 

Port  Kw*  battles  remained  to  be    fought.     One  had 

I'tsher.  already  occurred  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear 
Biver,  where  Fort  Fisher  and  other  strong  fortifications 
protected  the  approach  to  Wilmington.  This  it  became 
important  to  reduce,  not  merely  to  complete  the  blockade 
at  the  only  point  where  it  was  iccomplete,  but  to  prepare 
for  General  Sherman's  advance  from  Georgia  through 
the  Cavolinas.  The  first  attempt  failed.  The  fleet  under 
Admiral  Porter  bombarded  the  fort  vigorously  ;  but  General 
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Butler,  taking  commaDd  of  the  troops,  thoiigh  it  waa  in- 
teoded  that  they  should  be  led  by  one  of  his  subordiuate 
generals,  allowed  only  one  part  of  them  to  be  disembarked, 
and  returned  with  the  whole  to  James  River,  (December 
24-2o  1864  )  General  Gr-vat  then  ordered  General  Terry 
to  take  them  back  anl  1  l  1  ndei  tl  en  above  the  fort,  in- 
trenched tbeii  po'iition  and  tlen  led  them  to  a  severe  and 
sacceasful  issault  the  fleet  aiding  bj  a  continuous  bom- 
bardment (January  13-15  1865  )  Fort  Fisher  was  sur- 
rendeied,  and  all  the  other  works  at  the  month  of  the  Cape 
Fear  were  abandoned. 

BUetmau  Sherman  was  all  tbe  while  preparing  to  march 
intho  northward.  His  instructions  were  to  embark  his 
^^  army  at  Savannah  for  the  James  Eiver,  in  order  to 
combine  with  the  forces  there  ;  but  he  was  anxious  to  march 
by  land,  which  would  briog  up  the  troops  in  Letter  condi- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  inflict  a  mortal  blow  upon  the 
Carolinas,  particularly  the  one  which  began  the  war.  "  At 
one  stride,"  he  promised,  he  would  "  make  GoMsboro', 
and  open  communications  with  the  sea  by  Newbern." 
Grant  consented,  and  by  the  1st  of  February,  Sherman's 
army  was  in  motion  towards  Columbia  It  was  a  far 
more  difficult  marel  than  tl  t  to  S  nnol  Tl  e  e  ll  er 
was  wet  and  cold,  tl  e  oads  e  e  unle  wat  r  tl  r  crs 
were  swollen  ;  "  wo  m  st  all  tu  u  an  pi  b  o  s  a  1  Sher 
man.  But  he  read  ed  b  s  h  at  po  nt  tl  e  ap  tal  of  SoutI 
Carolina,  and  it  was  surrendered  (leb  y  17  )  On  the 
same  night  Charleston  was  evacuated,  the  contederates  no 
longer  regarding  it  aa  tenable,  and  on  the  nest  morning 
the  Union  troops  in  ihat  neigborhood  entered  the  city  and 
took  possession  of  Fort  Sumter,  (February  18.)  Both 
cities  were  fired  hy  the  confederates,  and  both  would  have 
been  utterly  destroyed  hut  for  the  exertions  of  the  Union 
soldiers.     Sherman  kept  on,  and  crossed  the  line  between 
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the  Carolinas,  (March  6,)  then  enlered  Fayetf  eville,  (March 
11,)  and  communicated  with  the  Union  army  on  the  coast. 
This  was  now  under  General  Sciiofield,  who,  with  a  coQ- 
aiderable  force,  iiad  come  from  Tennessee,  by  way  of  Wash- 
ington, to  Fort  Fisher,  talten  Wilmington,  (February  23,) 
and  moved  to  the  interior  in  order  to  join  Sherman.  The 
junction  was  soon  effected  at  Goldsboro',  (March  21,)  hut 
Bot  before  Sherman  had  some  severe  encounters  with  the 
enemy,  now  concentrated  from  various  quarters  under 
General  Johnston.  Railroad  communication  was  imme- 
diately established  between  Goldsboro'  and  Newbem,  and 
Sherman  left  his  army  for  a  few  days  in  order  to  meet  the 
president  and  General  Grant  at  City  Point,  and  concert  the 
final  operations  which  were  eiidently  at  hand. 
Grnni'8  '^'^^  armies  on  the  north  and  south  aide  of  the 
victory  James  held  their  poiJiijons  through  the  winter  un- 
'chauged,  until  the  leil  was  extended  as  far  as 
Hatcher's  Kuu,  (Pebruaiy  G  )  A  few  weeks  later  Greueral 
Sheridan  was  directed  to  bring  a  strong  body  of  mounted 
men  from  Winchester,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  across 
the  northern  and  western  communications  of  Richmond, 
either  to  Sherman's  or  to  Grant's  headquarters,  lie  came 
to  Grant's,  (March  27,)  having  excited  great  alarm  at  the 
confederate  capital.  Then  Grant  began  decisive  move- 
ments. The  army  of  the  Potomac  had  just  repelled  the 
last  effort  of  Lee  to  break  its  line,  (March  27,)  and  now 
turned  upon  his  lines.  He  could  not  hold  them,  but  he 
must  be  attacked  before  retreating,  and  prevented  from 
joining  Johnston,  as  he  was  believed  to  intend.  To  turn 
his  right  was  Grant's  first  object,  and  Sheridan  gained 
it  in  the  battle  of  Five  Forks,  (April  1.)  To  break 
Lee's  lines  was  Grant's  next  object,  and  the  whole  army 
gained  it  by  a  common  and  irresistible  assault,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Lee  sent  word  to  Jefferson  Davis  that 
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Richmond  must  be  evacuated,  (April  2.)  It  was  so,  amid 
confusion  and  horror,  all  order  lost,  while  ilaraes,  kindled 
hy  direction  of  the  war  department,  were  threatening  the 
whole  city  with  ruin,  as  the  Union  troops  eanie  in,  and 
instantly  set  about  exlinguisliiog  the  fire,  (April  3.)  That 
day,  one  long,  broad  tlirill  of  exultation  ran  through  the 
loyal  states.  The  end,  they  knew,  was  near  ;  the  sacrifices, 
in  order  to  attain  it,  were  not  in  vain.  Grant  was  in  pur- 
suit of  the  retreating  army.  Broken  as  it  might  be,  it  was 
still  an  army,  still  his  great  object ;  and  while  others  made 
their  entry  info  Eichmond,  he,  and  Meade,  and  Sheridan, 
and  the  rest,_pressed  on  for  six  days  more,  when,  at  Appo- 
mattox Court  House,  Lee  sui-rendered  the  army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  (April  9.)  Again  the  loyal  states  exulted,  and 
as  day  succeeded  day,  with  fresh  evidences  of  the  great 
victory  that  had  been  won,  the  country  seemed  secure. 

Every  thing  was  again  plunged  into  insecurity 
nMion  ot  by  the  assassination  of  the  president.  He  had  vis- 
thcprea-  ite,J  Richmond,  and  returned  to  Washiagton  full 
ideot.  ^p  Jiiudlj  purposes  towards  the  conquered,  wlicn  an 
actor,  named  Booth,  entered  the  box  where  he  sat  in  a 
theatre,  and  shot  him  through  the  head.  He  lingered,  un- 
conscious, for  several  hours,  and  died  early  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  (April  15.)  The  life  of  the  secretary  of 
state  was  attempted  by  another  hand  the  same  night,  and 
other  high  officers  of  government,  it  was  believed,  had  been 
in  peril.  Andrew  Johnson,  vice  president,  succeeded  to 
the  presidency  ;  but  his  character  was  not  such  as  to  re- 
assure those  who  mourned  for  Lincoln.  They  were 
millions.  If  ever  the  heart  of  the  nation  was  moved  as  one 
man,  it  was  then  ;  and  the  grief  was  all  the  deeper  in  coa- 
trast  with  the  joy  that  had  just  gone  before. 
Close  of  The  day  before  the  president's  assassination,  the 
the  war.  secretary  of  war  announced   his  intention  "  to  stop 
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all  drafting  atid  recruiting  in  the  loyal  states,"  (April  13.) 
This  was  the  same  as  to  declare  the  war  ended  ;  and  so  it 
proved.  Mobile,  after  a  severe  siege,  surrendered  to  Gen- 
eral Canby  on  the  12th  of  April,  and  the  same  day  General 
Wilson  entered  Montgomery,  once  the  confederate  capital. 
Johnston's  army  surrendered  to  Sherman  oo  the  26th,  and 
would  have  done  so  much  sooner  but  for  an  effort  to 
cover  other  than  military  objects.  In  the  foUowinn;  month, 
(May,)  Taylor  and  E.  K.  Smith  surrendered  their  armies 
in  the  south-west  to  General  Canby.  The  last  hoslilify  by 
landwasanengagementnear  Palo  Aito,  in  Texas,  (May  13.) 
The  last  by  sea  was  the  burning  of  a  whaling  fleet,  in  the 
Northern  Pacifie,  by  the  cruiser  Shenandoah,  (June  28.) 
We  have  reserved  to  the  close  some  of  the  lights 
riBoQcrs.^^^  shadows  in  the  story  of  tke  war.  Among  the 
shadows,  none  fell  farther  than  the  treatment  of  the  Union 
prisoners  hy  their  eaptors.  There  were  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  exchanging  prisoners,  at  first  because  the  govern- 
ment shrank  from  so  far  acknowledging  tlio  insurgents 
as  belligerents,  and  afterwards  because  the  confederates 
would  exchange  white  prisoners  alone,  claiming  a  right  to 
deal  with  the  blacks  and  their  white  officers  as  criminals. 
These  delays  would  have  been  hard  enough  for  the  prison- 
ers and  their  friends  in  any  circumstances,  but  in  those  of 
the  southern  prisons  they  were  heart-rending.  At  Rich- 
mond and  elsewhere,  in  jails,  warehouses,  and  covered 
railway  bridges,  —  at  Andersonville  and  other  places,  in 
pens,  —  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Union  prisoners  were 
exposed  to  barbarities  almost  exceeding  belief.  "  Terrible 
beyond  description,"  are  the  words  applied  to  the  Rich- 
mond prisons  in  a  report  of  a  confederate  congressional 
committee  to  the  secretary  of  war,  in  September,  1862. 
"A  reproach  to  us  as  a  nation,"  reports  a  confederate 
adjutant   and   inspector-general   to   the   same   ofTicial,  in 
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August,  1864,  respectiog  Andersonville,  A  committee  of 
the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  after  thorough  in- 
quiry, reported  in  September,  1864,  that  "tens  of  thousands 
of  helpl  SB  men  have  been   and  are  now  beimr    disabled 
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forces,"  (June  1861.)  It  was  not  to  do  what  the  govern- 
ment Tvaa  doing,  but  rather  to  do  what  the  government 
was  leaving  undone,  and  as  there  was  a  great  deal  of  this, 
the  Commission  was  kept  busy.  Its  headquarters  were  in 
New  York,  its  posts  all  over  the  loyal  stales,  its  members 
and  work-people,  men  and  women,  in  every  camp  and 
every  hospital,  watching  the  well,  nwraing  the  sick,  trans- 
porting the  wounded,  protecting  the  discharged,  supplying 
medicine,  food,  clothing,  books,  and  even  games  along  the 
Union  lines.     Another  organization,  Ihe  Ciiristiaa  Cona- 
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IS  formed  (November,  1861)  with  immediate 
reference  to  the  spiritual  wauts  of  the  soldiers  ;  but  its  agents 
became  aa  active  as  those  of  the  Sanitary  Commission 
in  the  relief  of  physical  necessities.  Side  by  side,  the 
commissions  distributed  what  (he  nation  gave,  all  kinds  of 
supplies  and  subseriptioua  in  one  steady  stream,  sometimes 
from  a  poor  woman,  sometimes  from  a  man  worth  mil- 
lions, in  individual  offerings,  or  in  various  combinations. 
Fairs  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  were  suc- 
cessful in  raising  the  largest  sums.  At  least  thirty  millions, 
in  money  and  stores,  passed  through  the  agencies  of  the 
two  Commissions. 

coat  of  The  pecuniai7  cost  of  the  war  to  the  government 
the  war.  amj  the  loyal  states,  without  counting  a  dollar  ex- 
pended by  tho  confederates,  could  not  have  been  leas  than 
five  thousand  millions.  Indirectly  it  iQvolved  heavy  losses 
in  production  and  productive  force,  as  every  war  has  done  ; 
but  these  cannot  be  accurately  estimated.  The  great  cost 
of  the  war  was  personal  —  the  death  of  thousands  in  battle, 
and  hospital,  and,  after  their  discharge,  of  wounds  or  dis- 
eases contracted  in  service,  and  the  pain  and  privation  oc- 
casioned by  their  loss  to  thousands  upon  thousands  more. 
Here  was  the  real  sacrifice,  and  in  this  the  dyiag  and  the 
livin<r  shared.  Yet  few  would  have  drawn  back  from  it, 
bad  they  the  power ;  for,  much  as  the  war  cost  them,  it 
repaid  them  with  the  sense  of  sufiering  in  a  great  cause, 
and  of  contributing  to  great  ends— the  emancipation  of 
four  million  slaves,  the  union  of  forty  million  freemen. 
40 
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Reunion. 

DIihquI-  Peace  had  its  difScuItiea  no  less  than  war.  The 
(lefi,  conquered  were  ready  to  confess  their  defeat,  the 
conquerors  to  use  their  victory  without  abusing  it.  But 
here  was  a  nation,  split  in  two,  to  be  reunited ;  here  was 
a  society,  quivering  with  agitation,  to  he  calmed.  One  great 
class — the  slaveholding  —  was  broken  up.  Another  — the 
slave— -was  suddenly  thrown  from  slavery  into  freedom. 
The  whole  people  were  accustomed  to  war,  and  to  all  its 
consequences,  public  and  private.  Civil  authority  had  out- 
grown its  old  traditions.  The  president  and  his  cabinet, 
Congress,  the  state  and  municipal  governments,  were  in  the 
habitual  exercise  of  more  or  less  arbitrary  powers.  Large 
appropriations  and  expenditures  of  money  were  too  com- 
mon to  excite  a  healthful  concern.  Habits  and  ideas  were 
every  where  changing,  and  not  at  once  for  the  bettor.  On 
the  contrary,  the  high  qualities  which  the  danger  of  the 
country  called  out  seemed  sinking  beneath  the  corruption 
and  indifference  which  set  ia  like  a  flood  when  the  danger 
passed.  In  these  circumstances,  reunion  was  not  only 
difficult ;  it  might  be  impracticable,  and  many  predicted 
that  it  would  be. 

'Dieatin-  The  first  obstacle  in  its  way  was  removed  by  the 
'°e-  disarming  of  the  nation.     In  May,  1865,  the  army 

was  more  than  a  million  strong.  On  the  22d  and  23d  of 
that   month   more   than    two   hundred   thousand  soldiers 
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passed  io  review  before  the  president,  at  Washington. 
Fresh  from  their  great  victories,  they  looked  fts  if  they 
could  do  what  they  pleased  with  their  unarmed  country- 
men. Nor  were  they  all.  The  thousands  who  manoed 
the  national  Beeta  were  equally  strong  in  the  position  they 
had  won.  Yet  all  these  numbers  dwindled,  all  theae  armies 
and  crews  were  disbanded  with  as  much  ease  as  if  they 
had  been  vanquished  iostead  of  victorious.  The  secretary 
of  war  reported  eight  hundred  thousand  troops  must«red 
out  in  six  months,  while  material  of  every  kind,  stores, 
transports,  railroads  and  their  trains,  telegraphs,  were 
disposed  of,  and  the  army  placed  upon  a  peace  footing. 
The  same  reduction  was  effected  ia  the  navy.  Soldier  or 
saiior,  the  volunteer  disappeared  in  the  citizen. 
Freed-  The  next  obstacle  to  reunion  could  not  be  so  rap- 

men,  idly  removed.  Three  or  four  million  freedmen 
were  to  be  snatched  from  their  fornaer  masters,  or  those 
who  now  threatened  to  niaster  them,  and  trained  to  self- 
control,  before  the  nation  to  which  they  belonged  could  be 
properly  considered  is  united.  Just  as  the  war  was  closmg. 
Congress  established  in  the  war  department  a  bureau  of 
fietimen,  refugees,  and  abandoned  lands,  to  continue  during 
the  wi),  and  one  jeM  thereafter,  (March,  1865.)  A  com- 
missionei,  with  an  assistant  for  each  state  in  insurrection 
and  a  number  of  clerks,  was  charged  with  all  subjects  re- 
lating to  freedmen  Until  the  army  was  reduced  so  that  it 
could  no  lon:;er  spire  its  officers,  it  supplied  commissioners 
to  the  bureiu  Thtir  functions,  originally,  were  tii  pro- 
Vide  tor  the  su,k  and  needy,  and  to  distribute  abandoned 
lands  among  the  freedmen ;  but  few  lands  proved  to  be 
abandoned,  and  this  part  of  the  work  fell  through.  Belief 
was  adnnmsteud  in  every  possible  form  —  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  and  protection  When  differences  arose  between 
fieedratu  and  thur  employers,  the  commissioners  served 
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as  arbitrators,  and  this  service  was  as  useful  as  any  which 
they  rendered.  In  July,  1866,  the  bureau  was  continued 
for  two  years  longer,  and  its  duties  were  enlarged  so  aa 
to  include  education  of  the  freedraon  and  their  children. 
In  this  good  work  individuals  and  associations  had  been 
engaged  here  and  there  for  several  years,  but  it  was  now 
extended  all  over  the  Southern  Slates.  In  1868  the  bureau 
was  again  continued  and  in  I'ieg  it  reported  twenty-five 
*"  °^    "^  y  h  h  rty-two  hundred  and 

"^  a  d         h     d        and  sixteen  thousand 
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rection, It  was  far  the  most  se  f  k  b  f  the  nation. 
Unhappily,  its  severity  was  inc  1  bj  d        ons  between 

the  two  branches  of  the  gove     m  1 1  j  d  in  it  ■  the 

president  insisting  upon  one  1  C  ngress  upon 

another,  until  both  wore  on  the  b     k    ff   1  President 

Johnson  entered  upon  office  w  th  1  1  th  t  of  avenging 
the  assassination  of  his  pred  d   p  nishinif  the 

treason  that  had  excited  civil  \  e,  however 

was  not  in  the  minds  of  the  peopl  1  M  J  hnson's  tone 
soon  softened.  He  issued  a  proclamation  of  amnesty  to 
"  all  persons  who  have  directly  or  indirectly  participated 
in  the  rebellion,"  excepting  the  higher  civil,  military,  and 
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Daval  officera  of  the  eonfedernte  service,  together  with 
various  other  classes,  provided  that  all  availing  themselves 
of  the  amnesty  should  take  aad  keep  au  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  CoastitutJou,  the  UuioQ,  and  the  laws  and  proulama- 
tioDS  of  emancipation.  Next,  the  president  appointed  pro- 
visional governors  of  the  seceded  states,  with  instructioua 
to  call  coDveations,  in  order  to  amend  the  state  constitu- 
tions, and  enahle  the  loyal  people  to  recover  their  consti- 
tutional relations  to  the  Union.  This  was  done  in  each 
state,  the  conventious  declaring  the  seeession  of  the  state 
null  and  void,  and  prohibiting  slavery  within  its  borders. 
Then  the  stat«  legislatures  assembled  and  ratified  the 
thirteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  This  was  the  president's  plan  of  reconstruction. 
It  left  the  states  very  much  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had 
taken  them  out  of  the  Union,  without  any  other  proviso  in 
behalf  of  their  colored  people  than  the  acceptance  of  eman- 
cipation. Congress  met  io  Decemher,  1865,  and  instantly 
heo-an  upon  auotlier  plan.  A  joint  committee,  commonly 
caUed  the  Reconstruction  Committee,  was  appointed,  and 
entered  upon  long  investigations.  At  the  end  of  sis 
months,  (June,  1866,)  it  reported  as  a  basis  of  reconstruc- 
tion a  fourteenth  constitutional  amendment.  This  provides 
that  all  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States 
are  citizens ;  that  the  privileges  of  citizenship  shall  not  be 
abridged  by  any  state  that  it  a  male  citizen  being  twenty- 
one  years  old  is  denied  the  right  (o  ^ote,  he  cannot  be 
counted  in  the  number  to  be  repie'=ented  in  Congress; 
that  no  person  who  has  broken  his  oath  to  suiport  the 
Constitution,  and  engnged  in  insuirtcliou,  can  hold  ofiice  ; 
that  the  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  Liuted  States 
shill  not  be  questiouul,  but  that  any  debt  in  aid  of  inaur- 
recliun,  or  any  claim  fcr  tbe  lois  ol  a  slave,  shall  be  illegal. 
On  this  plan,  it  is  evident  that  the  hitherto  luling  class  at 
40* 
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the  south  would  retain  a  very  limited  share  of  aathority, 
while  the  freedmen  would  be  put  in  a  position  of  political 
security.  Freedmen  were,  in  the  first  place,  full  citizens 
of  the  United  Slates.  If  they  were  not  full  citizens  of  the 
state  in  which  they  lived,  the  state  would  suffer  in  its  con- 
gressional represeutation,  and  would  therefore  be  under 
pressure  to  give  them  full  citizenship  —  in  other  words,  the 
right  to  vote.  Here  was  the  essentia!  difference  between 
the  presidential  and  the  congressional  plans ;  the  latter 
sought  suffrage  for  the  freedman,  the  former  avoided  it. 
The  legislature  of  Tennessee  immediately  accepted  the 
fourteenth  amcndnaent,  and  the  state  was  thereupon  re- 
admitted to  the  Union,  July  23, 1866.  With  regard  to  the 
other  states,  a  long  delay  ensued.  The  quarrel  between 
the  president  and  Congress  became  bitterer,  and  as  he 
encouraged  the  states  seeking  re-admission  to  hold  to  his 
policy  instead  of  yielding  to  that  of  Congress,  they  re- 
mained where  (hey  were.  Congress  gave  suffrage  to  the 
freedmen  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  (January,  1867,) 
and  admitted  the  state  of  Nebraska  ouly  on  condition  that 
it  should  not  deny  suffrage  to  the  freedmen  within  its 
limits,  (March  1.)  T^ese,  and  many  other  acts,  were 
passed  over  the  president's  veto.  More  decisive  than  any 
other  measure,  the  reconstruction  act  of  March  2,  1867, 
divided  the  ten  states  waiting  admission  into  military  dis- 
tricts, each  with  its  commanding  officer,  and  so  to  remain 
until  a  convention  of  delegates  "  elected  by  male  citizona 
twenty-one  years  old  and  upward,  of  whatever  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition,"  excepting  those  disqualified  by  the 
fourteenth  amendment,  should  frame  a  stafe  constitution, 
which,  being  ratified  by  the  people  and  approved  by  Con- 
gress, should  go  into  operation,  and  the  legislature  there- 
upon elected  should  adopt  the  fourteenth  amendment,  and 
it  should  become  a   part  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
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A  year  before  this  last  dat«  President  Johnsou'a 
J^Hf'  troubled  term  had  closed.  He  had  taken  a  posi- 
Prfsident  jifm  go  antagonistic  to  Congress,  that  Congress 

o  naon.  ^^^  ^^  excused  for  all  ils  antagonism  to  hita. 
But  the  extreme  to  which  it  went  in  impeaching  him  can 
be  justified  on  no  other  than  party  grounds.  An  act  of 
1867,  regulating  the  tenure  of  ferlain  civil  offices,  was 
intended  to  prevent  the  president  from  removing  their 
incumbents,  a^  had  been  the  rule,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Senate.  On  the  president's  disregarding  this  act,  and 
reTOO\'ing  the  secretary  of  war  without  consulting  the 
Senate,  his  opponents  thought  they  had  their  opportunity  of 
impeaching  him,  and  he  was  accordingly  impeached  by  the 
Hoas.e  of  Representatives,  to  be  tried  by  the  Senate  for 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  (February,  1868.)  After 
a  trial  ksting  nearly  two  months,  a  few  senators  were  in- 
dependent enough  to  vote  against  their  party,  and  he  was 
acquitted,  (May  2G.) 

Fonr-  The  fourteenth  amendment  wm  officially  pro- 

ta=iithaud  claimed  a  part  of  the  Constitution  in  July,  1868. 
^^Dd-'  In  the  following  February,  a  fifteenth  amendment 
mcniB.     -was  adopted  by  Congress,  to  the  intent  that  the 
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right  to  vote  should  not  be  denied  by  the  United  States  o 


by  any  state  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude.     In  Marcii,  tlie  adminstration  of  Presi- 
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authorizing  the  president  to  suspend  ttc  privilege  of  habeas 
corpus,  that  is,  to  use  military  power  wherever  the  consti- 
tuted a,uthoritiea  did  not  suppress  unlawful  combinatious, 
(April,  1871.)  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  remedy 
was  not  worse  than  the  disease  ;  but  Congress  had  become 
wonted  to  high-handed  rule.  The  president  made  procla- 
mation exhorting  "  the  people  of  those  portions  of  the 
country  to  suppress  all  such  combinations  by  their  own 
voluntary  efforts  through  the  agency  of  local  laws."  Be- 
luetant  as  President  Grant  was  to  exercise  the  powers 
which  the  act  conferred,  he  suspended  habeas  corpus  in 
certain  parts  of  South  Carolina,  (October.)  But  this  was 
not  helping  a  real  reunion. 

A  better  step  was  taken  in  May,  1872,  when  Con- 
gress removed  aU  legal  and  political  disabilities,  ex- 
cept from  senators  and  representatives  of  the  thirty-sixth 
and  thirty-seventh  Congresses,  (1859-63,)  officers  in  the 
judicial,  military,  and  naval  service,  heads  of  departments, 
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atid  foreign  ministers,  who  had  violated  their  oal!i  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  This  left  a  \erj  smill  number, 
compirativelj  to  pay  the  penalty  of"  rehelhon  and  com- 
pleted aa  fai  as  legislation  could  complete,  the  work  of 
rec  on  struct  on 

The  public  debt  did  not  reich  it"  lull  proportions 
^jmioiB  until  some  time  after  the  clc-e  of  the  war  Mmy 
tratioQ  lioiibteij  the  power  many  more  doubted  the  will  of 
the  nation  to  hear  "o  heuy  a  burden,  without  attempting 
U  lighten  It  at  the  e-vpen^e  of  those  to  whom  it  wa^  due 
It  wa",  therefore,  a  great  lelief  when  the  House  of  Repre 
sentatives,  on  the  day  after  it  aasembled  m  Decembtt, 
1865,  \oted  one  hundicd  and  sixty  two  to  rue  that  the 
public  debt  if>  sacied  and  mviolahle  aud  that  any  attempt 
to  impair  it  shall  be  prtmptly  iqected  But  the  difficulty 
of  wi^eh  admmisteim^  the  national  finances  was  \ery 
great.  The  best  measures  involved  immediate  sacrifices, 
which  financiers,  public  and  private,  were  unwilling  to  make. 
Taxation  was  a  trouble  that  could  be  remedied  by  means 
of  reductions  and  improvements,  until  an  easier  system 
was  established.  The  debt  could  be  diminished  by  paying 
off  inslalments  from  the  surplus  revenue.  But  the  paper 
money,  which  constituted  the  only  currency,  and  which 
affected  all  prices  and  all  habits  of  living  Ihroughout  the 
country,  could  not  be  redeemed,  or  even  brought  near  to 
redemption,  without  some  temporary  losses  ,  and  these  were 
too  great  for  the  moral  force  of  the  government,  as  for  that 
of  the  nation  Thefinamial  administration  of  sei  endears 
of  peace  left  the  people  almost  as  ht  from  a  sound  hnan- 
oial  condition  a'^  it  lound  them 

Civil  One  admmistratu  e    reform    v/at,    bp^un    upon 

eervicc.  Congress  authorued  the  president  to  pi  escribe  tuch 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  admission  of  pi-isons  into  the 
civil  service  as  would  promote  its  efficiency,  (Mirch,  1871  ) 
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The  president  appointed  a  commission,  and  received  from 
them  a  scheme  of  rules  which,  he  communicated  to  Con- 
gress, (December.)  That  body  was  disposed  to  be  inactive. 
The  civil  service,  as  it  stood,  was  at  congresssional  dis- 
posal ;  its  offices  were  filled  or  vacated,  generally  speaking, 
according  to  the  demands  of  members  of  Congress,  each 
managing  his  own  locality,  or  claiming  his  share  in  gen- 
eral appointments.  This  patronage  wonld  cease  with  the 
reform  of  the  civil  service ;  delay  in  reforming  it  was 
therefore  inevitable.  The  commission  recommended  the 
competitive  examination  of  candidates  for  office,  and  the 
probationary  appointment  of  those  who  succeeded  at  ex- 
amination, together  with  securities  for  the  tenure  and  pro- 
motion of  deserving  officers.  It  was  a  system  vitaUy 
needed. 

Another  great  reform  was  carried  farther.  It 
was  the  president's  planning  and  the  president's 
doing.  He  brought  it  forward  in  his  inaugural  address, 
(March,  1869,}  and  followed  it  np  by  active  measures.  A 
board  of  commissioners  was  created  to  take  supervision  of 
the  Indians.  In  place  of  the  agents  hitherto  appointed, 
officers  of  the  army  and  persona  nominated  by  different 
religious  societies  were  intrusted  with  a  charge  which  had 
been  long  abused.  Some  reservations  were  placed  entirely 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
and  other  bodies  which  had  sent  missionaries  among  fhe 
Indians.  "  I  have  attempted,"  said  President  Grant,  "  a 
new  policy  towards  these  wards  of  the  nation  with  fair  re- 
eulla  so  far  as  tried."  Indian  hostilities  did  not  cease. 
They  had  broken  out  during  the  civil  war,  and  aiter  its 
close.  They  broke  out  again  after  the  new  policy  was  tried. 
But  with  this  policy  there  came  a  hope,  that  had  not  come 
before,  of  winning  over  the  Indians  to  civilization  and 
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In  turning  to  foreign  lelations,  we  go  back  to 
and  the   Johnson   ail  ministration       Eirly  in  1866,  Mr. 

^°"  Slw  ird  mote  to  the  French  minister  at  Waahing- 
toii,  Femindm^'  liim  that  the  United  States  deflned  the  with- 
drawal of  the  French  troops  from  Mexico.  As  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  waa  weary  of  keeping  them  there,  he  not 
unwillingly  promised  to  withdraw  them,  and,  after  making 
some  changes  in  his  plan,  Anally  executed  it  in  the  first 
months  of  1867.  It  was  the  strongest  assertion  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  that  had  been  made  by  our  government ; 
hardly  a  stronger  one  couid  be  made. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  1867,  a  treaty  with  Rua- 
and  Rub-  sia  transferred  Alaska  from  that  power  to  the 
^^  United  States,  on  the  payment  of  a  little  more  thaa 
seven  millions.  This  great  territory,  though  nominally  col- 
onized for  nearly  a  century,  contained  less  than  five  hnndred 
Enssians  and  Siberians  in  a  total  population  of  twenty- 
nine  thousand.  It  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  history. 
The  first  liussians  to  reach  it  came  in  1731 ;  the  first  to 
explore  it  came  in  1741,  under  Behring,  who  soon  died  on 
the  island  named  after  him.  Voyages  led  to  trading-posta 
and  the  establishment  of  Russian  companies  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  for  trade,  in  which  American  merchants  and 
seamen  also  engaged.  There  was  little  besides  the  fur 
trade  to  characterise  the  territory,  or  to  render  it  a  desira- 
ble acquisition,  when  it  was  transferred  to  General  Kous- 
seau,  representing  the  United  States,  (October,  1867.) 
AiabMna  The  claims  of  the  United  States  against  Great 
oiaima.  Britain,  for  the  depredations  of  the  Alabama  and 
other  vessels  in  the  confederate  service,  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  long-contiaued  negotiations.  A  treaty  was  con- 
cluded with  the  British  government  by  the  American  min- 
ister, Revfrdy  Johnson,  at  the  beginning  of  1869,  but 
rejected  bj  the  United  States  Senate.     Two  years  later, 
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the  British  minister  at  Washington  proposed  a  joint  high 
commission  of  the  two  governments  to  settle  some  ques- 
tions concerning  the  North  American  fisheries,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  British  Possessions.  Mr.  Fish, 
secretary  of  state,  suggested  the  consideration  of  the  Ala- 
bama claims  by  the  same  commission,  and  this  was  ac- 
cepted. Accordingly  five  commissioners  of  each  govern- 
ment, ten  in  all,  met  at  Washington  on  the  27th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1871,  and  on  the  8th  of  May  signed  the  treaty  of 
Washington,  which  was  ratified  by  the  United  States 
Senate  on  the  24th  of  May,  and  by  both  governments  on 
the  17th  of  June.  By  this  aU  the  Alabama  claims  were 
referred  to  a  tribunal  of  arbitration,  consisting  of  five 
members,  one  named  by  the  president,  one  by  the  queen, 
one  by  the  king  of  Italy,  one  by  the  president  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation,  and  one  by  the  emperor  of  Brazil.  For  a 
basis  of  arbitration,  three  rules  were  laid  down  as  binding 
a  neutral  to  prevent,  1st,  the  equipment  or  departure  of 
any  vessel  to  carry  on  war  agaiast  a  friendly  power ;  2d, 
the  nse  of  its  ports  or  waters  as  a  base  of  naval  operations, 
or  for  the  renewal  of  supplies  agamst  a  friendly  power; 
and  3d,  the  Molation  of  the  foregomg  obligations  Fur' 
thermoro,  the  British  commissioners  weio  authorized  to 
express  regiet  for  the  escape  of  the  Alabama  and  other 
■sessels  tiom  Biitith  port?,  and  for  the  depredations  com- 
mitted by  those  vesseh  As  to  other  claims  between  the 
two  ^oiemnients,  or  their  8ub]ects  or  citizens,  the  treaty 
referred  them  to  a  commission  of  three  members,  one 
appointed  bj  trreat  Britain,  one  by  the  United  States,  and 
one  by  both  powers,  to  sit  at  Washmgton  Ihis  nasa 
great  advance  upon  all  previous  negotiationi,  and  as  the 
negotiafois  announced,  '  the  method  of  adjustment  is  such 
as  will  set  a  noble  example  to  other  governments  in  the 
mteiest  of  the  peace  of  the  world  "     la  December,  1S71, 
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the  board  of  artitration  met  at  Geneva,  in  Switzerland, 
the  United  States  being  represented  by  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  who  iiad  serced  as  minister  to  Great  Britain  for 
seven  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war.  At  this 
meeting  the  American  and  Britifih  cases  were  presented, 
and  the  arbitrators  then  adjourned,  to  re-assemble  in  June, 
1872.  Before  that  date,  the  treaty  and  the  tribunal  both 
came  very  near  dissolution.  A  paragraph  was  found  ia 
the  American  case  urging  what  was  known  as  Ihe  iudirect 
claims,  or,  as  ihey  were  vaguely  understood,  the  liability 
of  Great  Britain  for  all  the  expenses  of  the  civil  war  after 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg;  because,  after  that,  as  was  alleged, 
the  offensive  operations  of  the  insurgents  were  conducted 
only  at  sea  through  the  cruisers,  and  the  war  was  pro- 
longed for  that  purpose.  Huppily,  the  indignation  excited 
by  these  suggestions  in  England  was  not  sustained  by  any 
support  to  them  ii-om  the  American  people,  who  had  little 
inind  to  follow  up  such  claims.  The  board  of  arbitra- 
tion met  on  the  15th  of  June,  1872,  and  on  the  28th  set 
the  indirect  claims  aside.  On  the  14th  of  September  they 
gave  their  decision,  —  the  British  arbitrator  disseatiug,  — 
that  Great  Britain  should  pay  fifteen  and  a  half  million 
dollars  as  indemnity  to  the  United  States.  In  this  decision 
the  two  governments  and  the  two  nations  acquiesced. 
Settle-  Abroad  and  at  home,  the  immediate  consequences 
ment.  gf  the  war  were  now  settled.  Legislation  and  ne- 
gotiation had  rendered  the  reunion  of  the  American  people 
possible.  Only  the  virtue  of  the  people  themselves  could 
render  it  real. 

41 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

National  Development. 

Three  The  period   from  1797  to  1872  forms  a  large 

ofaoen-  P^^  "^  **"^  history.  Three  quarters  of  a  century 
lury.  ia  a  long  time  in  auy  national  hfe,  and  particularly 
in  such  a  one  as  ours.  In  1797,  the  United  States,  sixteen 
in  number,  were  just  beginning  to  reach  over  the  Allegha- 
nies  towards  the  basins  and  prairies  of  the  west ;  they  had 
not  even  begun  to  approach  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
people  numbered  five  millions.  Independent,  they  were 
yet  dependent ;  they  accepted  the  half  subordinate  position 
accorded  to  them  by  the  European  powers,  and  pursued  a 
policy  towards  some  of  these  powers  which  may  almost  be 
described  as  colonial,  rather  than  national.  Within  their 
own  borders,  they  were  not  altogether  masters ;  the  soil 
had  not  yet  yielded  half  its  treasures  ;  the  rivers,  even  of  the 
east,  were  but  partly  navigated  ;  the  great  lakes  undotted 
by  a  sail ;  the  highways  rough  and  infrequent ;  the  maila 
slow,  though  light;  the  resources  of  the  nation  hardly 
touched,  in  fact,  hardly  tnown.  In  1872,  the  states  num- 
bered thirty-seven.  The  territory  embraced  three  millioa 
square  miles,  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean,  besides  more 
than  five  hundred  thousand  in  the  nortii-west  of  the  contiuent. 
The  population  reached  all  hut  forty  millions.  Immigration 
brought  in  eight  millions  during  the  period,  and  their  chil- 
dren and  descendants  swelled  the  increasing  numbers.  The 
nation  stood  face  to  face  with  the  greatest  states  of  Europe 
W82) 
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United  States,  not  as  rapidly,  not  a-*  widely.  Indeed,  the 
difference  ia  so  great,  the  gi-owth  of  the  United  States  is  so 
wonderful,  that  there  has  been  aonae  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  it.  The  Americans  are  not  so  evidently  braver,  or 
wiser,  or  more  industrious,  or  more  ambitious,  than  their 
contemporaries,  as  to  be  fitted  to  outstrip  them.  Nor  is 
the  country  so  much  more  productive,  or  any  of  its  natural 
advantages  so  superior,  as  to  explain  its  exceptional  de- 
velopment. The  causes  at  work  have  been  partly  physical, 
but  chiefly  political.  The  climate,  soil,  extent  of  territory 
waiting  occupation,  easy  communication  from  one  part  to 
another,  have  all  contributed  to  the  great  result.  But  it 
■would  never  have  been  so  great  had  it  not  been  yet  more 
furthered  by  the  national  institutions,  and  particularly  by 
the  principle  of  self-government  on  which  they  rest.  Of 
all  people,  ancient  or  modern,  none  have  been  left  lo  gov- 
ern themselves  so  much  as  the  American.  None  have 
been  trained  to  such  independence,  to  such  mobility,  to 
such  power  of  improving  the  circumstances  m  which  they 
may  be  placed.  It  is  this  which  has  remedied,  as  well  as 
produced,  the  defects  in  the  national  character,  and  the 
errors  in  the  national  life  ;  it  is  this,  more  than  any  other 
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siugle  cause,  which  has  brought  the  national  development 
to  its  present  point. 

public  The  self-relying  spirit  of  the  nation  is  fed  by  the 

iobooU.  public  schools,  as  a  stre.im  by  its  fountain.  1,  Aa 
a  system  of  adcoinistration,  the  schools,  being  left  to  local 
management,  favor  the  exercise  of  local  anthority.  The 
only  schools  under  control  of  the  genera!  government  are 
those  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  (1802,)  and  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis, 
(1845.)  A  Bureau  of  Kducatton,  recently  connected  with 
the  department  of  the  interior,  has  no  olhcr  function  than 
to  collect  and  distribute  educational  information.  All  that 
the  government  has  to  do  with  the  schools  tiiroughotit  the 
country  is  to  make  over  that  share  of  the  public  land  in 
each  township  which  Congress  has  reserved  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  education.  Tlie  state  governments,  as  a  rule, 
control  only  the  normal  and  charitable  schools  of  their 
foundation,  and  by  no  means  all  of  these.  The  great  mass 
of  schools  is  under  municipal  administration.  2.  As  » 
system  of  instruction,  the  public  schools  tend  to  develop 
the  national  traits  in  their  scholars.  They  give  the  same 
privileges  to  every  child,  training  the  native  and  the  for- 
eigner, the  Teuton,  the  Celt,  and  the  African,  on  equal 
terms.  After  the  emancipation  of  1863,  and  more  par- 
ticularly after  the  extension  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  in 
1866,  provision  for  that  great  class  before  unprovided  for 
was  made  fii'st  by  the  national,  afterwards  by  local  author- 
ity, and  children  of  color  were  taken  into  the  schools. 
The  instruction  of  all  classes  at  the  south  was  much  en- 
couraged by  the  munificence  of  George  Peabody,  who 
placed  three  and  a  half  millions  in  the  hands  of  trustees  in 
order  to  promote  southern  education,  (1866-9.)  There 
still  remain  great  gaps,  not  in  any  one  section,  but  almos* 
every  where  ;  yet  the  general  working  of  the  school  systen' 
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is  beneficial  to  a  degree  that  can  hardly  bo  overesllmated. 
It  gives  a  stamp  to  the  mind  lud  hfe  nf  if-"  chil  Iren  h  1  icb 
It  1^  difficult  to  see  how  they  would  otherwise  retene  It 
fits  them  if  ntitive  b  rn  and  doubly  fits  them  if  foie  gn 
born  for  the  citizenship  that  awaits  them,  foi  the  self 
government  to  which  one  by  one  dud  all  to^cthei  they 
are  called 

Higher  Institutes  colleges  and  universities  —  the  latter 
aiucHnon  lucluding  piofessiouil  ind  scient  fie  s  hools —  are 
chiefl)  of  private  foundition  Here  too,  m  more  or  less 
connection  with  the  common  schools  the  s^lt  governing 
pimeiple  !•>  mamtimed  Ihe  bighei  in^ititutions  of  leain 
lag  were  \ery  few  anl  verj  feeble  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period  Thej  hive  become  more  numerous  and  more 
vigorous  but  they  ai  e  still  m  a  state  of  transition  to  better 
things 

Fubiie  Till  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  centurj  libraries 
librariee  were  pruate,  or  belonged  to  pnvate  ocrporations, 
except  those  ot  Conj^ress  and  the  state  goveinmenls  The 
Astor  Librsiy  founded  by  its  iir't  librarian  Joseph  G- 
Cogswell  rather  than  by  the  merchintwho  endowed  it, 
led  the  long  line  of  public  libraiies  which  have  arisen  in 
manyofoui  smallest  tonus  as  well  as  our  Urgest  cit  es 
Though  not  always  wisely  collected  or  w isely  used  they 
h->ve  siipphed  what  was  ilways  needed  to  accompany  or  to 
follow  the  studies  of  the  schools 

Art  mu  J"s'  »s  ^^^  period  closes  i  new  movement  be 
man  s  gms  with  the  fonndati  n  of  art  museums  in  New 
"i oik  and  Efston  These  also  will  supply  a  gi eat  want 
in  education 

The  hteritiire  that  produced  but  little  m  the  se\ 

enteenth  aud  eighteenth  centuries  continued  to  pro 

duce  but  litti    m  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth     then  it 

became  more  fruitful.     Washington  Irving  was  the  fiist  of 

41  * 
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our  men  of  letters,  properly  so  called.  He  wrote  history, 
biography,  travels,  and  legendary  and  sentimental  tales, 
all  in  a  sunsbiny  style,  which  gave  our  literature  a  new 


charm.     Cooper  w 

rote   his   stories  of  Indian 

and  back- 

woodsmen, 

seamen 

and  soldiers,  with  a  fervor  which  made 

one  forget 

the   un 

aturalaess   of   his   characf 

rs.     Maria 

Brooks  wr 

ote  the 

mpassioned  verse  of  Zopl 

iel;    Lydia 

Sigourney 

was  less 

poetic,  but  perhaps  more 

winning  in 

her  simplei 

strains. 

Percival  and   HaUeck  were  happy  iQ 

their   lyric 

efforts. 

William   Croswell   wrote 

poems    as 

fl  w      d 
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of  our  law  s.  Jared  bparks  gave  his  honest  toil  to  the  his- 
tory and  biography  of  the  nation.  His  editions  of  Wash- 
ington's and  Franklin's  Writings  revived  the  interest  in 
them  and  their  times  Preecott  turned  to  ihe  brilliant  epi- 
sodes of  Spa  n  an  1  tl  e  S[  an  sh  po  ess  on  n  Amer  ca 
and  gave  them  so  p  tu  esqu  a  t  ea  n  n  as  to  n  ead 
ers  every  where  a  hone  anl  al  oal  T  cknor  as  the 
historian  of  Span  h  I  er<iture  an  1  on  so  comi  rel  ens  ve  a 
plan,  as  to  set  a  n  w  exampl  to  Am  r  can  kola  Na 
thaniel  Hawtl  ome  ou^l  on  a  nj  h  al  1  ackg  o  nd  for 
hifl  creations  and  hen  flllel  n  tl  e  r  av  r  n^,  o  tl  ne  v  th 
deep  color  an  1  ole  an  shade  1  t  on  be  a  ne  no  e  and 
more  attract    e    o  o       w    fer     and  tl   y     rote       tb    n 
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ereasiDg  mastery.  Poetry  put  on  a  Dew  aspect  as  it  was 
interpreted  by  Bryint  <ind  Longfellow,  Wbittier,  Emerson, 
and  Lowell,  to  whom  the  nation  owes  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  what  is  best  m  its  mtellectnal  life.  History  contin- 
ued to  find  follow  ers,  ind  Bancroft,  Motley,  Palfrey,  and 
Parkman  were  amonj  the  moat  successful. 

Scieotific  culture  was  very  greatly  on  the  increase. 
Scieace,  ^^^  ^^^  foremost  names  are  of  foreign  origin,  John 
James  Audubon,  born  in  Louisiana  long  before  its  acqui- 
sition by  the  United  States,  was  the  author  of  a  work  on 
the  Birds  of  America,  fat  surpassing  any  similar  publica- 
tion before  attempted  in  this  country.  Audubon  belongs 
to  the  former  half  of  the  period  under  review,  Agassiz 
to  the  latter.  This  eminent  uaturalist,  not  so  much  a 
Swiss  as  an  American,  has  published  important  volumes 
on  the  natural  history  of  the  United  States  ;  but  his  most 
important  work  is  the  foundation  of  the  Museum  of  Coeq- 
parative  Zoology  at  Cambridge.  Nathaniel  Bowditch  do- 
serves  to  be  remembered  as  the  translator  and  commenta- 
tor of  the  Mecanique  Celeste  of  La  Place.  The  United 
States  Coast  Survey  and  Observatory  have  been  of  great 
benefit  to  science.  Universities  and  scientilic  schools,  or 
those  upon  their  staffs  who  have  been  active  in  research, 
have  stimulated  scieatifle  studies  in  almost  every  direction. 

Gilbert  Stuart  was  the  great  portrait  painter,  not 
^'^'  only  of  his  own  day,  but  of  the  whole  period.  His 
faces  live  and  speak  like  those  of  the  greatest  masters. 
Washington  Allston  was  at  once  the  portrait  and  the  his- 
torical painter,  the  landscape  and  the  ideal  artist,  in  whom 
all  that  is  most  sublime  and  all  that  is  most  delicate  found 
full  expression.  He  stands  in  our  artistic,  like  Irving  in 
our  literary  history,  the  first  to  give  American  art  its 
charm.  Crawford  came  later,  the  most  imagioative  of 
our  sculptors,  but  with   less  power  to  execute  his  concep- 
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mont,  appeared  on  the  Hudson  in  1807.  First  of  our  rail- 
ways was  the  Qtiincy,  in  Massachusetts,  a  single  track 
between  ttree  and  four  miles  long,  for  transporting  granite 
from  a  quarry  to  the  water's  edge,  (1827.)  First  of  our 
locomotives  was  one  upon  the  Hudson  and  Moliawk  Eail- 
road  in  New  York,  (1832.)  First  of  our  and  all  other 
elcctrio  telegraphs  was  that  constructed  by  Morse  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore,  and  its  first  message  was, 
""What  hath  God  wrought!"  (1844.)  The  first  Atlantic 
cable  was  laid  in  1858,  but  failed  after  a  momentary  suc- 
cess ;  the  second  parted  in  mid-ocean,  (1865,)  and  the  third 
succeeded,  (1866.)  No  one  man  deserves  the  credit  of 
this  great  enterprise  so  mncb  as  Cyrus  W.  Field. 
Expedi-  'i"he  expeditions  of  survey  and  discovery,  mostly 
tiona.  nndertakea  by  the  government,  form  a  striking 
feature  of  the  period.  That  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  to  wSiich 
we  referred  in  connection  with  Oregon,  was  a  very  re- 
markable achievement  for  the  time.     It  occupied   more 
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than  two  years  (1804-6)  and  crossett  flic  continent  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  Thirty 
years  later  (1838-42)  an  exploring  expedition,  consisting 
of  several  vessels  under  the  -commaud  of  Lieutenant 
Charles  Wilkes,  and  carrying  a  corps  of  scientific  men, 
sailed  on  a  long  cruise  through  the  Antarctic  and  Pacific 
Oceans.  Lieutenant  William  F.  Lynch,  of  the  navy,  made 
exploration  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  (1847.) 
Two  Grinuell  expeditions,  so  called  trorn  Henry  Grinnell, 
through  whose  liberality  they  were  mainly  fitted  out,  sought 
for  the  English  Toyagers  under  Sir  John  Franklin,  theo 
inissing  in  the  Arctic  Seas.  The  first  was  couimauded  by 
Lieutenant  De  Haven,  of  the  navy,  (1850-51 ;)  the  second 
by  Dr.  Kane,  also  of  the  navy,  who  bad  served  on  the 
first  as  surgeon,  (1853— "J.)  A  squadron,  under  Commo- 
dore Perry,  brother  of  the  Perry  of  Lake  Erie,  was  sent 
to  Japan  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  by  which  the  ports  of  that 
country  were  opened  to  American  connraerce,  (1852-4.) 
Later  expeditions  explored  our  western  and  sonth-western 
territories,  or  traversed  Central  America  and  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien,  with  the  view  of  cutting  a  canal  to  connect  the 
Atlantic  with  the  Pacific.  Of  all  the  expeditions,  none  have 
honored  the  nation  or  humanity  more  than  those  which 
carried  su(-cor  to  foreign  lands.  When  Ireland  was  starv- 
ing, in  1847,  Madeira,  in  1852,  and  the  cotton  raannfae- 
turing  shires  of  England,  in  18fi2,  supplies  were  sent  from 
our  people  as  to  fell  ow-couu  try  men.  In  some  of  these  suc- 
cors the  government  shared  by  providing  vessels  from  the 
navy  to  carrv  the  food  furnished  by  private  benevolence. 

Our  national  charities  began  at  home.     Societies 

to  relieve  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  prisoner,  ex- 

in  the  foregoing  century ;  they  were  largely  extended 

a.     Schools  and  asylums  were  opened  for  all  suffer- 

.ng  classes,  beginning  with   H.O   Amerlciin  Asylum  for  the 
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Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Hartford,  (1*^17,)  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  BHud  in  Boston, 
(1832,)  and  the  Massachusetts  School  for  IdiolicandFeeble- 
mindud  Youth,  also  in  Boston,  (1848.)  Associations  for 
the  care  of  destitute  or  vicious  cbildren,  erring  womeQ, 
and  the  aged  of  both  sexes,  have  done  their  various  work 
iu  all  quarters.  Missions  to  the  ignorant  and  outcast  have 
been  unwearied  iu  reclaiming  them.  Bible  and  tract  si>- 
cieties  have  distributed  their  publications  wherever  an 
opening  could  be  found.  Besides  these  organizations,  in- 
dividuals have  labored,  openly  or  secretly,  in  relieving  the 
spiritual  and  physical  necessities  of  their  neighbors.  Could 
it  be  fairly  described,  the  ministry  to  every  form  of  want 
and  crime  would  make  the  best  pages  in  our  history. 
Draw-  To  ail  this  national  development  there  have  been, 

bnckf.  gn^  there  still  are,  very  serious  drawbacks.  They 
spring,  to  a  great  degree,  from  the  development  itself. 
Corroptioa  follows  hard  upon  growth  ia  society,  as  in  na- 
ture, and  its  effects  are  as  fatal  in  one  as  in  the  other. 
Wealth  grows,  and  the  passion  for  it  grows  faster.  Labor 
struggles  uot  only  with  capital,  but  with  labor ;  trade  is 
tainted  with  dishonest  practices ;  life  itself  is  lowered  by 
the  readiness  with  which  men  forsake  its  higher  callings 
because  they  are  less  lucrative  than  the  lower.  Power  in- 
creases, and  the  lust  for  it  increases  likewise.  Candidates 
for  office  stoop  to  mean  conditions,  OfRce-hoIdevs  stoop 
yet  lower,  and  whether  in  town  or  city,  state  or  national 
government,  degrade  themselves  and  their  authority.  For 
some  of  our  forms  of  disgrace,  new  words,  or  words  with 
new  meaning,  are  required,  and  strangers  and  children 
ask  what  is  a  ring,  or  a  lohhy,  and  sometimes  fail  to  under- 
stand it  when  esplained.  If  the  results  of  political  cor- 
ruption were  confined  to  those  who  indulge  in  it,  the  injury 
would  be  far  less  furmidable.     But  tlioy  spread  on  every 
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side,  they  infect  our  institutions,  they  poison  the  spirit  of 
our  people.  These  evils  are  not  new.  They  were  lament- 
ed when  the  nation  was  born,  in  the  very  throes  of  the 
revolution,  while  such  as  loved  the  country  were  pledging 
to  it  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honors,  and 
others  were  making  money  out  of  its  trials,  or  turning  ita 
agonies  to  their  own  preferment.  It  is  only  that  the  evils 
are  more  apparent  than  they  used  to  be.  They  have  a 
larger  area,  a  more  numerous  following ;  and  so  the 
shadows  which  they  cast  seem  to  shut  out  more  of  the  light 
that  should  be  shining.  There  is  but  one  way  to  dispel 
them  —  by  consecrating  the  nation  to  a  higher  servi^,  and 
giving  ourselves  to  it,  one  aud  all. 
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